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HE patois in which these songs are found 

is common, with broad local variations, 
wherever the black man and the French lan- 
guage are met in the mainland or island re- 
gions that border the Gulf and the Caribbean 
Sea. It approaches probably nearer to good 
French in Louisiana than anywhere in the 
Antilles. Yet it is not merely bad or broken 
French ; it is the natural result from the ef- 
fort of a savage people to take up the language 
of an old and highly refined civilization, and 
ismuch more than a jargon. The humble con- 
dition and great numbers of the slave-caste 
promoted this evolution of an African-Creole 
dialect. The facile character of the French 
master-caste, made more so by the languorous 
climate of the Gulf, easily tolerated and often 
condescended to use the new tongue. It 
chimed well with the fierce notions of caste 
to have one language for the master and an- 
other for the slave, and at the same time it 
was convenient that the servile speech should 
belong to and draw its existence chiefly from 
the master’s. Its growth entirely by ear where 
there were so many more African ears than 
French tongues, and when those tongues had 
89 many Gallic archaisms which they were 
glad to give away and get rid of, resulted in 
a broad grotesqueness all its own. 

We had better not go aside to study it here. 
Books have been written on the subjec t. They 
may be thin, but they stand for years of la- 
bor. A Creole lady writes me almost as I write 
this, “It takes a whole life to speak such a 
language in form.” Mr. Thomas of Trinidad 

aS given a complete grammar of it as spoken 
there. M. Marbot has versified some fifty of 
La Fontaine’s fables in the tongue. Pére 
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Gaux has made a catechism in, and M. Turi- 
ault a complete grammatical work on, the 
Martinique variety. Dr. Armand Mercier, a 
Louisiana Creole, and Professor James A. 
Harrison, an Anglo-Louisianian, have written 
valuable papers on the dialect as spoken in 
the Mississippi delta. Mr. John Bigelow has 
done the same for the tongue as heard in 
Hayti. It is anamusing study. Certain tribes 
of Africa had no knowledge of the v and z 
sounds. The sprightly Franc-Congos, for all 
their chatter, could hardly master even this 
African-Creole dialect so as to make their 
wants intelligible. ‘The Louisiana negro’s 7's 
were ever being lost or mislaid. He changed 
dormir to dromi’. His master’s children called 
the little fiddler-crab Zour/ourou; he simpli- 
fied the articulations to Zyovloeloe. Wherever 
the ~ added to a syllable’s quantity, he either 
shifted it or dropped it overboard, /v’t ga? 
Non / not if he could avoid it. It was the 
same with many other sounds. For example, 
final 4; a thing so needless — he couldn’t be 
burdened with it; 4 fas capal’s He found 
himself profitably understood when he called 
his master aimadl’ et nol’, and thought it not 
well to be “op sensi’’ about a trifling / or two. 
The French # was vinegar to his teeth. He 
substituted z or e/ before a consonant and ve 
before a vowel, or dropped it altogether; for 
une, he said eine ; for puis, pis ; absolument he 
made assoliment ; tu was nearly always #, a 
mulitresse wasamilatraisse. Inthe West Indies 
he changed s into ch or “A, making songer 
chongé, and suite tchooite ; while in Louisiana 
he reversed the process and turned ¢/ into ¢ 
—cercé for cherchez or chercher. 

He misconstrued the liaisons of correct 
French, and omitted limiting adjectives where 
he conveniently could, or retained only their 
final sound carried over and prefixed to the 
noun : xhomme — sanimaux — sherbes — saf- 
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faires. He made odd substitutions of one 
word for another. For the verb to go he of- 
tener than otherwise used a word that better 
signified his slavish pretense of alacrity, the 
verb to run: mo courri,—mo always, never 
Je,— mo courri, to courri, li courri ,; always seiz- 
ing whatever form of a verb was handiest and 
holding to it without change; wo courri, 
courri, yé courri, Sometimes the plural was 
no 26tt— we others —courri, vo 2dtt courri, yé 
zétt courri ; no z0tt courri dans bois — we are 
going to the woods. His auxiliary verb in im- 
perfect and pluperfect tenses was not to have, 
but to be in the past participial form ¢¢é, but 
shortened to one syllable. I have gone, 
courri, to’té courri. 
of bitter meaning 


vo 


thou hadst gone: mo ’té 
There is an affluence 
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hidden under these apparently nonsensic,| 
lines.* It mocks the helpless lot of three type 
of human life in old Louisiana whose fate wa; 
truly deplorable. A///atraisse was, in Creole 
song, the generic term for all that class, @ 
mous wherever New Orleans was famous jy 
those days when all foot-passengers by night 
picked their way through the mud by the ra 
of a hand-lantern—the freed or free-bon 
quadroon or mulatto woman. Cocedrie (Span. 
ish, cocodrilla, the crocodile or alligator) was 
the nickname for the unmixed black man 
while ‘vouloulou was applied to the free mak 
quadroon, who could find admittance to th 
quadroon balls only in the capacity, in thos 
days distinctly menial, of musician —fiddler 
Now sing it! 






“Yellow girl goes to the ball; 

Nigger lights her to the hall. 
Fiddler man! 

Now, what is that to you? 

Say, what is that to you, 
Fiddler man?” 


It was much to him; but it might as wel 
have been little. What could he do? As they 
say, “ Ravette samein lini raison divant pouk 
(* Cockroach can never justify himself to th 
hungry chicken”), He could only let his black 
half-brother celebrate on Congo Plains the 
mingled humor and outrage of it in satirical 
songs of double meaning. ‘They readily passed 
unchallenged among the numerous nonsenst 
rhymes — that often rhymed lamely or nota 
all — which beguiled the hours afield or the 
moonlight gatherings in the “ quarters,” 
well as served to fit the wild chants of some 
of their dances. Here is one whose charactet 
istics tempt us to suppose it a calinda, and 
whose humor consists only in a childish play 
on words. (Quand Mo’Te, page 824.) 

There is another nonsense song that maj 
or may not have been a dance. Its movement 
has the true wriggle. ‘The dances wet 
many; there were some popular in the Wes 
Indies that seem to have remained compar 
tively unknown in Louisiana: the de/air, bl, 
or dela ; the cosague , the biguine. The guoule 
was probably the f famed juba of Georgia and 
the Carolinas. 








(Neg’ pas Capa’ Marché, pagt 
THE FIDDLER. 824.) 
” —_ 
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CALALOWU, 

324.) 

—— I. bosoms, have made the infants’ lullabies these 
nces welt gently sad strains of disappointed love or re- 
» the West THE LOVE-SONG, gretted youth, will nev er be know n. Now 
| compar and then the song would find its way through 
belair, bil AMONG the songs which seem to have been some master’s growing « hild of musical ear, 
‘he guiouls sung for their own sake, and not for the dance, into the draw ing-room ; and it is from a Creole 
corgis al are certain sentimental ones of slow move- drawing-room in the Rue Esplanade that we 
irché, page ment, tinged with that faint and gentle melan- draw the following, so familiar to all Creole 


choly that every one of Southern experience ears and rendered with many variations of text 
has noticed in the glance of the African and measure. (Ah Suzette, page 824.) 

slave's eye; a sentiment ready to be turned, One may very safely suppose this song to 
- at any instant that may demand the change, have sprung from the poetic invention of some 
== Fi into a droll, self-abasing humor. They have free black far away in the Gulf. A Louisiana 
thus a special charm that has kept for them slave would hardly have thought it possible to 


— a place even in the regard of the Creole of earn money for himself in the sugar-cane fields. 
_ today. How many ten thousands of black The mention of mountains points back to St. 
= tawny nurse “ mammies,” with heads wrap- Domingo. 

. ped in stiffly starched Madras kerchief turbans, It is strange to note in all this African-Creole 


and holding tit mait’e or 'tit maitresse to their lyric product how rarely its producers seem 
Vou. XXXI.—84. 
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to have recognized the myriad charms of na 
ture. ‘The landscape, the seasons, the sun, 
moon, stars, the clouds, the storm, the peace 
that follows, the forest’s solemn depths, the 
vast prairie, birds, insects, the breeze, the 


flowers — they are passed in silence. Was it 
because of the soul-destroying weight of bond- 
age ? Did the slave feel so painfully that the 
beauties of the natural earth were not for him ? 
Was it because the overseer’s eye was on him 
that his was not lifted upon them? It may 
have been—in part. But another truth goes 
with these. His songs were not often contem- 
plative. ‘They voiced not outward nature, but 
the inner emotions and passions of a nearly 
naked serpent-worshiper, and these looked 
not to the surrounding scene for sympathy; 
the surrounding scene belonged to his mas- 
ter. But love was his, and toil, and anger, 
and superstition, and malady. Sleep was his 
balm, food his reénforcement, the dance his 
pleasure, rum his longed-for nepenthe, and 


MAMMIE 


death the road back to Africa. These were 
his themes, and furnished the few scant figures 
of his verse. 

The moment we meet the offspring of his 
contemplative thought, as we do in his apo 
thegms and riddles, we find a change, and any 
or every object in sight, great or trivial, comely 
or homely, is wrought into the web of his 
traditional wit and wisdom. “ Vo mié, savon, 
passé godron,” he says, to teach a lesson of 
gentle forbearance (“ Soap is worth more than 
tar’). And then, to point the opposite truth,— 
“ Pas marré so chien avé saucisse” (“ Don't 
chain your dog with links of sausage”). “Qu 
zamein ’tendé souris fé so nid dan zoré ¢’at?” 
(“ Who ever heard of mouse making nest 2 
cat’s ear?”) And so, too, when love was his 
theme, apart from the madness of the dance 
— when his note fell to soft cooings the verse 
became pastoral. So it was in the song last 
quoted. And so, too, in this very African bit, 
whose air I have not: 
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«Si to té tit zozo, 

Et mo-méme, mo té fizi, 

Mo sré tchoué toé — boum 
Ah! tchére bizou 
D’acazou, 

Mo laimein ou 
Comme cochon laimein la bou! 


” 


Shall we translate literally ? 
“If you were a little bird 
And myself, I were a gun, 
I would shoot you — boum! 
Ah! dear jewel 
Of mahogany, 
I love you 
As the hog loves mud.” 


One of the best of these Creole love-songs 
—one that the famed Gottschalk, himself a 
New Orleans Creole of pure blood, made use 
of — is the tender lament of one who sees the 
girl of his heart’s choice the victim of chagrin 
in beholding a female rival wearing those 
vestments of extra quality that could only be 
the favors which both women had coveted 
from the hand of some one in the proud mas- 
ter-caste whence alone such favors could come. 
“Calalou,” says the song, “ has an embroid- 
ered petticoat, and Lolotte, or Zizi,” as it is 
often sung, “has a—heartache.” Calalou, 
here, I take to be a derisive nickname. Orig- 
inally it is the term for a West Indian dish, 
a noted ragout. It must be intended to apply 
here to the quadroon women who swarmed 
into New Orleans in 1809 as refugees from 
Cuba, Guadeloupe, and other islands where 
the war against Napoleon exposed them to 
Spanish and British aggression. It was with 
this great influx of persons neither savage nor 
enlightened, neither white nor black, neither 
slave nor truly free, that the famous quadroon 
caste arose and flourished. If Calalou, in the 
verse, was one of these quadroon fair ones, 
the song is its own explanation. (See Pov’ 
piti Momzel Zizi, page 825.) 

“Poor little Miss Zizi!” is what it means 
—“She has pain, pain in her little heart.” 
“A li” is simply the Creole possessive form ; 
“corps 4 moin” would signify simply myself. 
Calalou is wearing a Madras turban ; she has 
on an embroidered petticoat ; [they tell their 
story and] Zizi has achings in her heart. And 
the second stanza moralizes : ‘‘ When you wear 
the chain of love” — maybe we can make it 
thyme : ; 

“When love’s chains upon thee lie 
Bid all happiness good-bye.” 


Poor little Zizi! say we also. ‘Triumphant 
Calalou! We see that even her sort of freedom 
had its tawdry victories at the expense of the 
Slave, A poor freedom it was, indeed: To 
have f, m. c. or f. w. c. tacked in small let- 
tefs upon one’s name perforce and by law, 
that all might know that the bearer was not a 
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real freeman or freewoman, but only a free 
man (or woman) of color,—a title that could 
not be indicated by capital initials; to be 
the unlawful mates of luxurious bachelors, 
and take their pay in muslins, embroideries, 
prunella, and good living, taking with them 
the loathing of honest women and the sala- 
cious derision of the blackamoor; to be the 
sister, mother, father, or brother of Calalou; 
to fall heir to property by sufferance, not by 
law; to be taxed for public education and 
not allowed to give that education to one’s 
own children; to be shut out of all occupa- 
tions that the master class could reconcile with 
the vague title of gentleman; to live in the 
knowledge that the law pronounced “ death 
or imprisonment at hard labor for life ” against 
whoever should be guilty of “ writing, printing, 
publishing, or distributing anything having a 
tendency to create discontent among the free 
colored population”: that it threatened death 
against whosoever should utter such things in 
private conversation ; and that it decreed ex- 
pulsion from the State to Calalou and all her kin 
of any age or condition if only they had come in 
across its bounds since 1807. Inthe enjoyment 
of such ghastly freedom as this the flesh-pots 
of Egypt sometimes made the mouth water 
and provoked the tongue to sing its regrets for 
a past that seemed better than the present. 
(See Bon D’je, page 826.) 

Word for word we should have to render 
it,— “ In times when I was young I never 
pondered — indulged in reverie, took on 
care,” an archaic French word, song/er, still 
in use among the Acadians also in Louisiana; 
“mo zamein zonglé, bon D’jé” — “ good 
Lord!” “ Agtair” is “aA cette heure” — “ at 
this hour,” that is, “now—these days.” 
“ These days I am getting old—I am pon- 
dering, good Lord!” etc. Some time in the 
future, it may be, some Creole will give us 
translations of these things, worthy to be 
called so. Meantime suffer this: 


“In the days of my youth not a dream had I, good 
Lord! 

These times I am growing old, full of dreams am I, 
good Lord! 

I have dreams of those good times gone by! (er) 


When I was a slave, one boss had I, good Lord! 
These times when I’m needing rest all hands serve I, 
good Lord! 

I have dreams,” etc. 
11. 
THE LAY AND THE DIRGE. 
‘THERE were other strains of misery, the 
cty or the vagabond laugh and song of the 
friendless orphan for whom no asylum door 
would open, but who found harbor and food 


in the fields and wildwood and the forbidden 
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places of the wicked town. When that Cre- 
ole whom we hope for does come with his 
good translations, correcting the hundred and 
one errors that may be in these pages, we 
must ask him if he knows the air to this: 


“ Pitis sans popa, pilis sans moman, 

Qui ga ’ou’ zaut’ fé pou’ gagnein I’a’zanc,' 
No courri l’aut’ bord pou’ cercé patt g’at’* 
No tournein bayou re patassa ;* 
Et v’la comm ga no té nou’ l’a'zan. 


“ Pitis sans popa, pitis sans moman, 

Qui ga ’ou’ zaut’ fe, ete. 
No courri dans bois fouillé latanié*, 
No vend’ so racin’ pou’ fou'bi’ plang’é ; 
Et v’la comm’ ga, ete. 


“ Pitis sans popa, ete. 
Pou’ fé di thé n’a fouillé sassaf’as, 
Pou’ fé di l’enc’ no po’té grain’ sougras ; 
Et v’la, etc. 


“ Pitis sans popa, etc. 
No courri dans bois ramassé cancos ; 
Avé’ nou’ la caze no trappé zozos ;’ 
Et v’la, ete. 


“ Pitis sans popa, etc. 
No courri a soir c’ez Mom’selle Maroto, 
Dans la rie St. Ann ou no té zoué loto; 
Et v’la,” etc. 
“ Little ones without father, little ones without mother, 
What do you to keep soul and body together ? 
The river we cross for wild berries to search; 
We follow the bayou a-fishing for perch; 
And that’s how we keep soul and body together. 


“Little ones without, etc. 
Palmetto we dig from the swamp’s bristling stores 
And sell its stout roots for scrubbing the floors; 
And that’s how, etc. 


* Little ones, etc. 
The sassafras root we dig up; it makes tea; 
For ink the ripe pokeberry clusters bring we; 
And that’s how, ete. 


“ Little ones, etc. 
We go to the woods cancos berries to fetch, 
And in our trap cages the nonpareils* catch ; 
And that’s how, etc. 


* Little ones, etc. 
At evening we visit Mom’selle Maroto, 
In St. Ann’s street, to gamble awhile at keno; 
And that’s how we keep soul and body together.’ 


Here was companionship with nature —the 
companionship of the vagabond. We need not 


1 L’argent — money. 

2 “* We go to the other side" [of the river] “‘ to get cats’ paws,” 
a delicious little blue swamp barry 

3 The perch The little sunfish or “* pumpkin seed,"’ miscalled 
through the southwest 

4 Dwarf palmetto, whose root is used by the Creoles as a scrub 
bing-brush 

5 Pokeberries. & Cancos, Indian name for a wild purple berry. 

7 Oiseaux, birds 

8 The nonpareil, pape, or painted bunting, is the favorite vic 
tim of the youthful tase. 

® Chevals — chevaux. 


oo 


a oe ee eee Ee 


doubt that these little orphan vagrants coy 
have sung for us the song, from which in anegr. 
lier article we have already quoted a line ortwo, 
of Cayetano’s circus, probably the most wel 
come intruder that ever shared with the map 
Friday and his song-dancing fellows and sweet 
hearts the green, tough sod of Congo Square 


“(C'est Miché Cayétane, 
Qui sorti la Havane 
Avec so chouals” et so macacs. ! 
Li gagnein ein nhomme qui dancé dans sac; 
Li gagnein qui dancé si yé la main; 
Li gagnein zaut’, a choual, qui boir’ di vin; 
Li gagnein oussi cin zein, zoli mom’selle, 
Qui monté choual sans bride et sans selle! 
Pou’ di’ tou’ ca mo pas capab’ ; 
Mé mo souvien ein qui ’valé sab’! 
Yé n’en oussi tou’ sort’ bétail. 
Yé pas montré pou la négrail’; 
Gniapas 14 dotchians dos-brilé,' 
Pou’ fé tapaze et pou’ hirlé; 
Cé gros madame et gros miché, 
Qui ménein Ja tous pitits yé, 
’Oir Miché Cayétane, 
Qui ’rivé la Havane 
Avec so chouals et so macacs.” 


0 


Should the Louisiana Creole negro under 
take to render his song to us in English, it 
would not be exactly the African- English of 
any other State in the Union. Much less 
would it resemble the gross dialects of the 
English-torturing negroes of Jamaica, or Bar- 
badoes, or the Sea Islands of Carolina. If 
we may venture — 


“Dass Cap’m Cayetano, 
W’at comin’ fum Havano,* 
Wid ‘is monkey’ an’ ’is nag’! 
An’ one man wi’at dance in bag, 
An’ mans dance on dey han’— cut shine’ 
An’ gallop hoss sem time drink wine! 
An’ b’u’ful young missy dah beside, 
Ridin’ ’dout air sadd’ aw brid’e; '* 
To tell h-all dat — he cann’ be tole. 
Man teck a sword an’ swall’ ‘im whole! 
Beas’es ?'* ev’y sawt o’ figgah! 
Dat show ain’t fo’ no common niggah! 
Dey don’ got deh no po’ white cuss’— 
Sunbu’nt back !—to holla an’ fuss. 
Dass ladies fine, and gennymuns gran’, 
Fetchin’ dey chilluns dah—all han’! 
Fo’ see Cayetano, 
W’at come fum Havano 
Wid ’is monkey’ an’ ’is nag’!” 


10 Macaques 

11 * Gniapas lA dotchians dos-brilé.” 

“Il n’y a pas la des dotchians avec \es dos brulés.” 

Vhe dotchian dos-brile is the white trash with sunburnt back, 
the result of working in the fields. It is an expression of su 
preme contempt for the pitts blancs — low whites — to contrast 
them with the gros madames et gros michies 

12 Riding without e’er a saddle or bridle 

13 Beasts — wild animals 

*To turn final a into o for the purpose of rhyme 1s the special 
delight of the singing negro. I used to hear as part of a moon- 
light game,— 


_& 
ofa 


Come, young man, what chews tobacco, 1 had awife in South Cal-li - no; Her name was ole Aunt Di-nob. 
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A CANDJO 


A remarkable peculiarity of these African 
Creole songs of every sort is that almost with- 
out exception they appear to have originated 
im the masculine mind, and to be the ex- 
pression of the masculine heart. Untrained 
as birds, their males made the songs. We 
come now, however, to the only exception | 
have any knowledge of, a song expressive of 
feminine sentiment, the capitulation of some 
belle Layotte to the tender enticement of 
4 Creole-born chief or candjo. ‘The pleading 
tone of the singer’s defense against those who 
laugh at her pretty chagrin is—it seems to me 
—touching. (See Criole Candjo, page 826.) 

But we began this « hapter in order to speak 
of songs that bear more distinctly than any- 
thing yet quoted the features of the true lay 
or historical Narrative song, commemorating 
pointedly and in detail some important epi- 
sode in the history of the community. 


1" 
Tremblement de terre — earthquake 2 Ciel 
6 Echafaud 


% Brulée 
7 So la téte : Creole possessive form for 47s head. 


It is interesting to contrast the solemnity 
with which these events are treated when 
their heroes were black, and the broad _ buf- 
foonery of the song when the affair it cele 
brates was one that mainly concerned the 
masters. Hear, for example, through all the 
savage simplicity of the following rhymeless 
lines, the melancholy note that rises and falls 
but never intermits. The song is said to be 
very old, dating from the last century. It ts 
still sung, but the Creole gentleman who pro- 
cured it for me from a former slave was not 
able to transcribe or remember the air. 


LUBIN, 


Tremblant-terr’! vini "*branlé moulin ; 
Tonnerr’ chiel? tombé bourlé* moulin; 
Tow’ moun* dans moulin 1a péri. 
Temoins vini qui vend’® Libin. 

Vé dit Libin metté di fé. 
Yé hissé saffaud® pou’ so la téte. 


4 Tout le monde 5 Vendaient — sold, betrayed. 
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**MISTRESS FLEW 


Saida! m/’allé mourri, Saida! 
Mo zamis di comm’ ca: “ Libin, 
Faut to donn’ Zilié to bitin'.” 
Cofaire? mo sré donnein Zilié ? 
Pow’ moin Zilié zamein lavé;* 
Zilié zamein ’passé* pou moin. 
Saida! m/’allé mourri, Saida! 
An earthquake came and shook the mill; 
The heavens’ thunders fell and burned it; 
Every soul in the mill perished. 
Witnesses came who betrayed Lubin. 
They said he set the mill on fire. 
They raised a scaffold to take off his head, 
Saida! I am going to die! 
My friends speak in this way: “ Lubin, 
You ought to give Julia your plunder.” 
Why should I give it to Julia? 
For me Julia never washed clothes ; 
Julia never ironed for me. 
Saida! I am going to die! 


Or notice again the stately tone of lamenta- 
tion over the fate of a famous negro insurrec- 
tionist, as sung by old Madeleine of St. Ber- 
nard parish to the same Creole friend already 
mentioned, who kindly wrote down the lines 
on the spot for this collection. They are 
fragmentary, extorted by littles from the shat- 
tered memory of the ancient crone. Their 
allusion to the Cabildo places their origin in 
the days when that old colonial council ad- 
ministered Spanish rule over the province. 


1 Butin: literally plunder, but used, as the word plunder is by the negro, for personal property. 


3 Washed (clothes). — 4 Ironed. 5 Attachée. 
Acadians: moored, for fastened. 


INTO A PASSION.” 


OUARRA ST. MALO. 


Aie! zein zens, vini fé ouarra 
Pou’ pév’ St. Malo dans |’embas! 
Vé o’assé li avec yé chien, 

Yé tiré li ein coup d’fizi, 


Yé halé li la cyprier, 

So bras yé ’tassé® par derrier, 
Vé ’tassé so la main divant; 

Yé ’marré® li apé queue choual, 
Yé trainein li zouqu’a la ville. 
Divant michés 1a dans Cabil’e 
Yé quisé’ li li fé complot 

Pou’ coupé cou a tout ye blancs. 
Yé ’mandé li qui so compeéres ; 
Pév’ St. Malo pas di’ a-rien! 
Zize* 1a li lir’ so Ja sentence, 
Et pis’ li fé dressé potence, 

Yé halé choual —g’arette parti— 
Pév’ St. Malo resté pendi! 

Eine hér soleil deza levée 
Quand yé pend li si la levée. 
Yé laissé so corps balancé 

Pou’ carancro gagnein manzé. 


THE DIRGE OF ST. MALO. 


Alas! young men, come, make lament 
For poor St. Malo in distress! 

They chased, they hunted him with dogs, 
They fired at him with a gun, 


They hauled him from the cypress swamp 
His arms they tied behind his back, 
They tied his hands in front of him; 

2 Pourquoi faire. 
6 Amarré, an archaism, common to negroes and 

7 Accusée. % Juge. 9 Puis. 
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They tied him to a horse’s tail, 

They dragged him up into the town. 
Before those grand Cabildo men 

They charged that he had made a plot 
To cut the throats of all the whites. 

They asked him who his comrades were; 
Poor St. Malo said not a word! 

The judge his sentence read to him, 

And then they raised the gallows-tree. 
They drew the horse — the cart moved off— 
And left St. Malo hanging there. 

The sun was up an hour high 

When on the Levee he was hung; 

They left his body swinging there, 

For carrion crows to feed upon, 


It would be curious, did the limits of these 
pages allow, to turn from such an outcry of 
wild mourning as this, and contrast with it 
the clownish flippancy with which the great 
events are sung, upon whose issue from time 
to time the fate of the whole land — society, 
government, the fireside, the lives of thou 
sands — hung in agonies of suspense. At the 
same time it could not escape notice how com- 
pletely in each case, while how differently in 
the two, the African has smitten his image 
into every line: in the one sort, the white, 
uprolled eyes and low wail of the savage cap- 
tive, who dares not lift the cry of mourning 
high enough for the jealous ear of the master; 
in the other, the antic form, the grimacing 
face, the brazen laugh, and self-abasing con- 
fessions of the buffoon, almost within the 
whisk of the public jailer’s lash. I have be- 
fore me two songs of dates almost fifty years 
apart. The one celebrates the invasion of 
Louisiana by the British under Admiral Coch- 
rane and General Pakenham in 1814; ° the 
other, the capture and occupation of New 
Orleans by Commodore Farragut and Gen- 
eral Butler in 1862. 

It was on the morning of the twenty-third 
of December, 1814, that the British columns, 
landing from a fleet of barges and hurrying 
along the narrow bank of a small canal in a 
swamp forest, gained a position in the open 
plain on the banks of the Mississippi only six 
miles below New Orleans, and with no de- 
fenses to oppose them between their vantage- 
ground and the city. The surprise was so 
complete that, though they issued from the 
woods an hour before noon, it was nearly 
three hours before the news reached the town. 
But at nightfall General Jackson fell upon 
them and fought in the dark the engagement 
which the song commemorates, the indecisive 
battle of Chalmette. 

The singer ends thus : 

“Fizi z’Anglé yé fé bim! bim! 

Carabin Kaintock yé fé zim! zim! 
Mo di’ moin, sauvé to la peau! 
Mo 2é1é corps au bord do l’eau; 
Quand mo rivé li té fé clair 
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Madam’ li prend’ ein coup d’colére; 

Li fé donn’ moin ein quat’ piquié, 
Passequé mo pas sivi mouchié; 

Mais moin, mo vo mié quat’ piquié 

Passé ein coup d’fizi z’Anglé! ” 


“The English muskets went bim! bim! 
Kentucky rifles went zim! zim! 

I said to myself, save your skin! 

I scampered along the water’s edge ; 

When I got back it was day-break. 
Mistress flew into a passion ; 

She had me whipped at the ‘four stakes,’ 
Because I didn’t stay with master ; 

But the ‘four stakes’ for me is better than 
A musket shot from an Englishman.” 


The story of Farragut’s victory and Butler’s 
advent in April, 1862, is sung with the still 
lighter heart of one in whose day the “quatre 
piquets ” was no longer a feature of the cala- 
boose. Its refrain is : 


“ An-hé! 
Qui ¢a qui rivé? 
C’est Ferraguitt et p’i Botlair, 
Qui rivé.”’ 


The story is long and silly, much in the 


humor of 
“ Hark! hark! 
The dogs do bark.” 


We will lay it on the table. 
Iv. 
THE VOODOOS. 


Tue dance and song entered into the negro 
worship. ‘That worship was as dark and hor- 
rid as bestialized savagery could make the 
adoration of serpents. So revolting was it, 
and so morally hideous, that even in the West 
Indian French possessions a hundred years 
ago, with the slave-trade in full blast and the 
West Indian planter and slave what they 
were, the orgies of the Voodoos were forbid- 
den. Yet both there and in Louisiana they 
were practiced. 

The Aradas, St. Méry tells us, introduced 
them. They brought them from their homes be- 
yond the Slave Coast, one of the most dreadfully 
benighted regions of all Africa. He makes 
the word Vaudaux. In Louisiana it is written 
Voudou and Voodoo, and is often changed 
on the negro’s lips to Hoodoo. It is the 
name of an imaginary being of vast supernat- 
ural powers residing in the form of a harm 
less snake. Thisspiritual influence or potentate 
is the recognized antagonist and opposite of 
Obi, the great African manitou or deity, or 
him whom the Congoes vaguely generalize 
as Zombi. In Louisiana, as I have been told 
by that learned Creole scholar the late Alex- 
ander Dimitry, Voodoo bore as a title of 
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greater solemnity the addition- 
al name of Maignan, and that 
even in the Calinda dance, 
which he had witnessed in- 
numerable times, was some- 
times heard, at the height of 
its frenzy, the invocation— 


“ Aie! Aie! 
Voodoo Magnan!” 


The worship of Voodoo is 
paid to a snake kept in a box. 
The worshipers are not merely 
a sect, but in some rude, say- 
age way also an order. A man 
and woman chosen from their 
own number to be the oracles 
of the serpent deity are called 
the king and queen. The 
queen is the more important 
of the two, and even in the 
present dilapidated state of the 
worship in Louisiana, where 
the king’s office has almost or 
quite disappeared, the queen 
is still a person of great note. 
She reigns as long as she 
continues to live. She comes 
to power not by inheritance, 
but by election or its barbarous 
equivalent. Chosen for such 
qualities as would give her a 
natural supremacy, personal 
attractions among the rest, and 
ruling over superstitious fears 
and desires of every fierce and 
ignoble sort, she wields no triv- 
ial influence. I once saw, in 
her extreme old age, the famed 
Marie Laveau. Her dwelling 
was in the quadroon quarter 
of New Orleans, but a step or 
wo from Congo Square, a 
small adobe cabin just off the 
sidewalk, scarcely higher than 
its close board fence, whose 
batten gate yielded to the 
touch and revealed the crazy 
doors and windows spread 
wide to the warm air,and one 
or two tawny faces within, whose expression 
was divided between a pretense of contemptu- 
ous inattention and a frowning resentment of 
the intrusion. In the center of a small room 
whose ancient cypress floor was worn with 
scrubbing and sprinkled with crumbs of soft 
brick—a Creole affectation of superior clean- 
liness—sat, quaking with feebleness in an ill- 
looking old rocking-chair, her body bowed, 
and her wild, gray witch’s tresses hanging 
about her shriveled, yellow neck, the queen 
Vo. XXXI.—8s. 





A voopboo, 


of the Voodoos. Three generations of her 
children were within the faint beckon of her 
helpless, waggling wrist and fingers. They 
said she was over a hundred years old, and 
there was nothing to cast doubt upon the 
statement. She had shrunken away from her 
skin; it was like a turtle’s. Yet withal one 
could hardly help but see that the face, now 
so withered, had once been handsome and 
commanding. There was still a faint shadow 
of departed beauty on the forehead, the spark 
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of an old fire in the sunken, glistening eyes, 
and a vestige of imperiousness in the fine, 
slightly aquiline nose, andeven about hersilent, 
woe-begone mouth. Her grandson stood by, 
an uninteresting quadroon between forty and 
fifty years old, looking strong, empty-minded, 
and trivial enough; but his mother, her daugh- 
ter, was also present, a woman of some seventy 
years, and a most striking and majestic figure. 
In features, stature, and bearing she was regal. 
One had but to look on her, impute her brill- 
iancies —too untamableand severe to becalled 
charms or graces—to her mother, and remem- 
ber what New Orleans was long years ago, to 
understand how the name of Marie Laveau 
should have driven itself inextricably into the 
traditions of the town and the times. Had 
this visit been postponed a few months it would 
have beentoolate. Marie Laveauisdead; Mal- 
vina Latour is queen. As she appeared presid- 
ing over a Voodoo ceremony on the night of 
the 23d of June, 1884, she is described as a 
bright mulattress of about forty-eight, of “ex- 
tremely handsome figure,” dignified bearing, 
and a face indicative of a comparatively high 
order of intelligence. She wore a neat blue, 
white-dotted calico gown, and a “brilliant 
tignon (turban) gracefully tied.” 

It is pleasant to say that this worship, in 
Louisiana, at least, and in comparison with 
what it once was, has grown to be a rather 
trivialaffair. ‘The practice of its midnight forest 
rites seemed to sink into inanition along with 
Marie Laveau. It long ago diminished in fre- 
quency to once a year, the chosen night al- 
ways being the Eve of St. John. For several 
years past even these annual celebrations have 
been suspended ; but in the summer of 1884 
they were—let it be hoped, only for the 
once — resumed, 

When the queen decides that such a cele- 
bration shall take place, she appoints a night 
for the gathering, and some remote, secluded 
spot in the forest for the rendezvous. Thither 
all the worshipers are summoned. St. Méry, 
careless of the power of the scene, draws in 
practical, unimaginative lines the picture of 
such a gathering in St. Domingo, in the times 
when the “ veritable Vaudaux” had lost but 
little of the primitive African character. ‘The 
worshipers are met, decked with kerchiefs 
more or less numerous, red being everywhere 
the predominating color. The king, abun- 
dantly adorned with them, wears one of pure 
red about his forehead as a diadem. A blue 
ornamental cord completes his insignia. ‘The 
queen, in simple dress and wearing a red 
cord and a heavily decorated belt, is beside 
him near a rude altar. The silence of mid- 
night is overhead, the gigantic forms and 
shadows and still, dank airs of the tropical 


forest close in around, and on the altar, ing 
small box ornamented with little tinkliy 
bells, lies, unseen, the living serpent. The 
worshipers have begun their devotions to jt 
by presenting themselves before it in a body, 
and uttering professions of their fidelity and 
belief in its power. They cease, and now the 
royal pair, in tones of parental authority and 
protection, are extolling the great privilege 
of being a devotee, and inviting the faithfy 
to consult the oracle. The crowd makes room, 
and a single petitioner draws near. He is the 
senior member of the order. His prayer is 
made. The king becomes deeply agitated by 
the presence within him of the spirit invoked, 
Suddenly he takes the box from the altar and 
sets it on the ground. The queen steps upon 
it and with convulsive movements utters the 
answers of the deity beneath her feet. Ap- 
other and another suppliant, approaching in 
the order of seniority, present, singly, their 
petitions, and humbly or exultingly, according 
to the nature of the responses, which hangs 
on the fierce caprice of the priestess, accep! 
these utterances and make way for the next, 
with his prayer of fear or covetousness, love, 
jealousy, petty spite or deadly malice. Atlength 
the last petitioner is answered. Now a circk 
is formed, the caged snake is restored to the 
altar, and the humble and multifarious obla- 
tions of the worshipers are received, to be 
devoted not only to the trivial expenses of 
this worship, but also to the relief of member 
of the order whose distresses call for such aid 
Again the royal ones are speaking, issuing 
orders for execution in the future, orders that 
have not always in view, mildly says St. Méry, 
good order and public tranquillity. Presently 
the ceremonies become more forbidding. 
They are taking a horrid oath, smearing their 
lips with the blood of some slaughtered ani- 
mal, and swearing to suffer death rather than 
disclose any secret of the order, and to inflic 
death on any who may commit such treason 
Now a new applicant for membership steps 
into their circle, there are a few trivial for- 
malities, and the Voodoo dance begins. The 
postulant dances frantically in the middle of 
the ring, only pausing from time to time to 
receive heavy alcoholic draughts in great 
haste and return more wildly to his leapings 
and writhings until he falls in convulsions. 
He is lifted, restored, and presently conducted 
to the altar, takes his oath, and by a ceremo- 
nial stroke from one of the sovereigns is admit- 
ted a full participant in the privileges an¢ 
obligations of the devilish freemasonry. But 
the dance goes on about the snake. The cot 
tortions of the upper part of the body, especially 
of the neck and shoulders, are such as threates 
to dislocate them. The queen shakes the bor 
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MARIE LAVEAU 


and tinkles its bells, the rum-bottle gurgles, the 
chant alternates between king and chorus — 


“Eh! eh! Bomba, honc! honc! * 
Canga bafio tay, 
Canga moon day lay, 
Canga do keelah, ~ 
Canga li = 


*“ Hen! hen!’ 


"in St. Méry’s spelling of it for French pronunciation 


There are swoonings and nervous 
tremblings beyond control, incessant writhings 
and turnings, tearing of garments, even biting 
of the flesh — every imaginable invention of 
the devil. 

St. Méry tells us of another dance invented 
in the West Indies by a negro, analogous to 


ravings, 


As he further describes the nd 


in a foot-note, it must have been a horrid grunt 
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the Voodoo dance, but more rapid, and in 
which dancers had been known to fall dead. 
This was the “ Dance of Don Pedro.” The 
best efforts of police had, in his day, only 
partially suppressed it. Did it ever reach 
Louisiana? Let us, at a venture, say no. 

To what extent the Voodoo worship still 
obtains here-would be difficult to say with cer- 
tainty. The affair of June, 1884, as described 
by Messrs. Augustin and Whitney, eye-wit- 
nesses, was an orgy already grown horrid 
enough when they turned their backs upon 
it. It took place at a wild and lonely spot 
where the dismal cypress swamp behind New 
Orleans meets the waters of Lake Pontchar- 
train in a wilderness of cypress stumps and 
rushes. It would be hard to find in nature a 
more painfully desolate region. Here in a 
fisherman’s cabin sat the Voodoo worshipers 
cross-legged on the floor about an Indian 
basket of herbs and some beans, some bits of 
bone, some oddly wrought bunches of feathers, 
and some saucers of small cakes. The queen 
presided, sitting on the only chair in the room. 
‘There was no king, no snake — at least none 
visible to the onlookers. ‘Two drummers beat 
with their thumbs on gourds covered with 
sheepskin, and a white-wooled old man 
scraped that hideous combination of banjo 
and violin, whose head is covered with rat- 
tlesnake skin, and of which the Chinese are 
the makers and masters. There was singing— 
“ M’'allé couri dans deser” (* 1 am going into 
the wilderness”), a chant and refrain not 
worth the room they would take — and there 
was frenzy and a circling march, wild shouts, 
delirious gesticulations and posturings, drink- 
ing, and amongst other frightful nonsense the 
old trick of making fire blaze from the mouth 
by spraying alcohol from it upon the flame 
of a candle. 

But whatever may be the quantity of the 
Voodoo worship left in Louisiana, its super- 
stitions are many and are everywhere. Its 
charms are resorted to by the malicious, the 
jealous, the revengeful, or the avaricious, or 
held in terror, not by the timorous only, but 
by the strong, the courageous, the desperate. 
To find under his mattress an acorn hollowed 
out, stuffed with the hair of some dead person, 
pierced with four holes on four sides, and two 
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small chicken feathers drawn through them 
so as to cross inside the acorn ; or to discover 
on his door-sill at daybreak a little box cop. 
taining a dough or waxen heart stuck full of 
pins ; or to hear that his avowed foe or riya] 
has been pouring cheap champagne in the 
four corners of Congo Square at midnight, 
when there was no moon, will strike more 
abject fear into the heart of many a stalwart 
negro or melancholy quadroon than to face 
a leveled revolver. And it is not only the 
colored man that holds to these practices and 
fears. Many a white Creole gives them ful] 
credence. What wonder, when African Cre. 
oles were the nurses of so nearly all of them? 
Many shrewd men and women, generally 
colored persons, drive a trade in these charms 
and in oracular directions for their use or 
evasion; many a Creole — white as well as 
other tints — female, too, as well as male— 
will pay a Voodoo “ monteure” to “makea 
work,” 7. ¢., to weave a spell, for the prosper- 
ing of some scheme or wish too ignoble tobe 
prayed for at any shrine inside the church. 
These milder incantations are performed 
within the witch’s or wizard’s own house, and 
are made up, for the most part, of a little 
pound cake, some lighted candle ends, a little 
syrup of sugar-cane, pins, knitting-needles, 
and a trifle of anisette. But fear naught; an 
Obi charm will enable you to smile defiance 
against all such mischief; or if you will but 
consent to be a magician, it is they, the Voo- 
doos, one and all, who will hold you in abso- 
lute terror. Or, easier, a frizzly chicken! If you 
have on your premises a frizzly chicken, you 
can lie down and laugh— it is a checkmate! 

A planter once found a Voodoo charm, or 
ouanga (wongah) ; this time it was a bit of 
cotton cloth folded about three cow-peas and 
some breast feathers of a barn-yard fowl, and 
covered with a tight wrapping of thread. 
When he proposed to take it to New Orleans 
his slaves were full of consternation. “ Marse 
Ed, ef ye go on d’boat wid dat-ah, de boat'l 
sink wi’ yer. Fore d’Lord, it will!” For some 
reason it did not. Here is a genuine Voodo 
song, given me by Lafcadio Hearn, though 
what the words mean none could be more 
ignorant of than the present writer. They are 
rendered phonetically in French. 
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PLANTER AND VOODOO CHAKM 


_And another phrase : “ Ah tingouai yé, Ah 
tingouai yé, Ah ouai ya, Ah ouai ya, Ah tin- 
gouai yé, Do sé dan go-do, Ah tingouai yé,” 
etc, 


SONGS OF WOODS AND WATERS. 


A Last page to the songs of the chase and 
ofthe boat. ‘The circumstances that produced 
them have disappeared. ‘There was a time, 
hot so long ago, when traveling in Louisiana 
was done almost wholly by means of the 
paddle, the oar, or the “ sweep.” Every plan- 
lation had its river or bayou front, and every 
Planter his boat and skilled crew of black 


oarsmen. The throb of their song measured 
the sweep of the oars, and as their bare or 
turbaned heads and shining bodies, naked to 
the waist, bowed forward and straightened 
back in ceaseless alternation, their strong 
voices chanted the praise of the silent, broad- 
hatted master who sat in the stern. Now and 
then a line was interjected in manly boast to 
their own brawn, and often the praise of 
the master softened off into tender laudations 
of the charms of some black or tawny Zilié, 
’Zabette, or Zalli. From the treasures of the 
old chest already mentioned comes to my 
hand, from the last century most likely, on a 
ragged yellow sheet of paper, written with a 
green ink, one of these old songs. It would 
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take up much room; I have made a close Black diamonds are her bright, black eyes, own a 


translation of its stanzas: Her teeth and lilies are alike. 
Sing, fellows, for my true love, and 


ROWERS’ SONG. The water with the long oar strike. 


Sing, lads ; our master bids us sing. See! see! the town! Hurrah! hurrah! 
For master cry out loud and strong. Master returns in pleasant mood. 

he water with the long oar strike. He’s going to treat his boys all ‘round. 
Sing, lads, and let us haste along. Hurrah! hurrah for master good ! 

’Tis for our master we will sing. y : 
We'll sing for our young mistresses. From the same treasury comes a hunting 
And sweethearts we must not forget — song. Each stanza begins and ends with the 
Zoé, Mérente, Zabelle, Louise. loud refrain : “Bomboula / bomboula /” Some 
er one who has studied African tongues ~ 
. , fellows, fo oves. : is 

Se letters prise! Ze6, may belle! be able to say whether this word is one = 
She’s like a wild young doe, she knows Bamboula, the name of the dance and of the 
The way to jump and dance so well! drum that dominates it. Ou/a seems to be 
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infinitive termination of many Congo verbs, 
and doula, De Lanziéres says, means to beat. 
However, the dark hunters of a hundred years 
ago knew, and between their outcries of the 
loud, rumbling word sang, in this song, their 
mutual exhortation to rise, take guns, fill 

wder-horns, load up, call dogs, make haste 
and be off to the woods to find game for 
master’s table and their own grosser cuisine , 
for the one, deer, squirrels, rabbits, birds ; for 
the other, chat oués (raccoons), that make 
« si bon gombo” (such good gumbo!). “ Don’t 
fail to kill them, boys,— and the tiger-cats that 
eat men; and if we meet a bear, we'll van- 
quish him! Bomboula! bomboula!” ‘The 
lines have a fine African ring in them, but — 
one mustn’t print everything. 

Another song, of wood and water both, 
though only the water is mentioned, I have 
direct from former Creole negro slaves. It is 
a runaway’s song of defiance addressed to the 
high sheriff Fleuriau (Charles Jean Baptiste 
Fleuriau, Alguazil mayor), a Creole of the 
Cabildo a hundred and fifteen years ago. At 
least one can think so, for the name is not to 
be found elsewhere. 


eS 


Flo - ri - do! 
Flo ri do! 


2_\-e - 2: a} ——s—— 
— ¥ = a ¥ ‘ 
La Flo - ri ! C'est vrai yé pas 
In - deed fo’ true dey 


Gen a ‘ La Fleu - ri 


2. Yen a ein counan si la mer 2? , 
” . Bis. 
C’est vrai, etc. 


2. Dey got* one schooner out at sea 2», 
Indeed fo’ true, etc. if ' 


Sometimes the black man found it more 
convenient not to run away himself, but to 
make other articles of property seem to escape 
from custody. He ventured to forage on his 
own account, retaining his cabin as a base 


* “ Dey got” is a vulgarism of Louisiana Creoles, white and colored, for ‘* There is." 


C'est vrai yé pas ca- 


of operations, and seeking his adventures not 
so far from the hen-coop and pig-pen as rigid 
principles would have dictated. Now that he 
is free, he is willing to reveal these little pleas- 
antries— as one of the bygones —to the eager 
historian. Much nocturnal prowling was done 
on the waters of the deep, forest-darkened 
bayous, in /irogues (dug-outs). For secret 
signals to accomplices on shore they resorted 
to singing. What is so innocent as music! 
The words were in some African tongue. We 
have one of these songs from the negroes them- 
selves, with their own translation and their 
own assurance that the translation is correct. 
The words have a very Congo-ish sound. The 
Congo tongue knows no 7, but the fact is fa- 
miliar that in America the negro interchanges 
the sounds of 7 and / as readily as does the 
Chinaman. We will use both an English and 
a French spelling. (De Zab, page 827.) 

The whole chant consists of but six words 
besides a single conjunction. It means, its 
singers avowed, “ Out from under the trees 
our boat moves into the open water—bring 
us large game and small game!” Dé sad 
sounds like des ards, and they called it French, 


— 
——_ * 
pab’ pran moin! 
In - deed fo’ true dey can'tcatch me! 
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ca - pab’ pran moin! 
can’t catch me! 


but the rest they claimed as good “ Affykin.” 
We cannot say. We are sappers and miners 
in this quest, not philologists. When they 
come on behind, if they ever think it worth 
their while to do so, the interpretation of this 
strange song may be not more difficult than 
that of the famous inscription discovered by 
Mr. Pickwick. But, as well as the present 
writer can know, all that have been given 
here are genuine antiques. 


It is a transfer 


into English of the French idiom // y a. 
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Mo ‘man-dé quel heure li xe, 
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3. Blanc pas ca - pa’ mar-ché sans la’zen dans “ he, c’est pou vo-lé filles. 
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I go teck walk in wood close by; 
3. Mais li té tant cicané moi, But Creole tek’ sem road, and try 
Pou’ li té quitté moin youn fois All time, all time, to meck free — 
Mo té ’blizé pou li dire, ** Swithawt, meck merrie wid me.” 
Oui, miché, mo oulé rire. *“* Naw, sah, I dawn’t want meck merrie, me. 
Oui miché, etc. Naw, sah, I dawn’t want meck merrie.”’ 

















4. Zaut tous qu’ap’es rire moin 1a bas, But him slide roun’ an’ roun’ dis chile, 
Si zaut té conné Candjo 1a, Tell, jis’ fo’ sheck ’im off lill while, 
Qui belle fagon li pou’ rire, Me, I was bleedze fo’ say, “Shoo! 
Djé pini moin! zaut s’ré dire, If I’ll meck merrie wid you? 
“Oui, miché,”’ etc. O, yass, I ziss leave meck merrie, me; 
Yass, seh, I ziss leave meck merrie.”’ 
One day one young Creole candio, 
Mo’ fineh dan sho nuf white beau, You-alls w’at laugh at me so well, 
Kip all de time meckin’ free — I wish you’d knowed dat Creole swell, 
“Swithawt, meck merrie wid me.”’ Wid all ’is swit, smilin’ trick’. 
“Naw, sah, I dawn’t want meck merrie, me. ’Pon my soul! you’d done say, quick, 
Naw, sah, I dawn’t want meck merrie.” “QO, yass, I ziss leave meck merrie, me; 
Yass, seh, I ziss leave meck merrie.”’ 


DE ZAB. 
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N that new world toward which our feet are set, took 
Shall we find aught to make our hearts forget infor 

Earth’s homely joys and her bright hours of bliss ? of hi 

Has heaven a spell divine enough for this ? T 

For who the pleasure of the spring shall tell, appa 

When on the leafless stalk the brown buds swell, of h 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, for b 

And little birds break out in rippling song ? tom 
excit 

O sweet the dropping eve, the blush of morn, amo. 

The starlit sky, the rustling fields of corn, repu' 

The soft airs blowing from the freshening seas, expe 

The sunflecked shadow of the stately trees, the | 

The mellow thunder and the lulling rain, the c 

The warm, delicious, happy summer rain, passe 

When the grass brightens and the days grow long, file o 

And little birds break out in rippling song! hand 
brou; 

O beauty manifold, from morn till night, sions 

Dawn’s flush, noon’s blaze and sunset’s tender light! comr 

O fair, familiar features, changes sweet nanir 

Of her revolving seasons, storm and sleet his c: 

And golden calm, as slow she wheels through space, unust 

From snow to roses,—and how dear her face, the ¢ 

When the grass brightens, when the days grow long, mand 
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O happy earth! O home so well beloved! 
What recompense have we, from thee removed ? 
One hope we have that overtops the whole,— 
The hope of finding every vanished soul, 

We love and long for daily, and for this 
Gladly we turn from thee, and all thy bliss, 
Even at thy loveliest, when the days are long, 
And little birds break out in rippling song. 
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JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of “The Led-Horse Claim,” “ Friend Barton’s Concern,” etc, 


XXIII. 
IN REBUTTAL. 


HE afternoon sitting opened cheerfully 

with Bodewin’s cross-examination. The 
men with few exceptions, had lunched, and, 
with vests opened on account of the increas- 
ing heat, were prepared to enjoy the baiting 
of this probably conceited young man, who 
took such airs of gloomy reticence, and whose 
information seemed to be so largely in excess 
of his desire to impart it. 

The lawyer for the plaintiff, listening with 
apparent negligence to Bodewin’s account 
of his capture, saw that it was a tale calling 
for but little talent in the cross-examination 
to make ridiculous to a Western jury. It had 
excited marked surprise in the court-room 
among those present whu knew Bodewin by 
reputation as a cool fellow and a man of long 
experience in the West, well acquainted with 
the risk of solitary journeys in that part of 
the country, at a time when scarcely a week 
passed without a stage being stopped and a 
file of passengers called on to “ hold up their 
hands.” The weakness of Bodewin’s story was 
brought out and embellished with local allu- 
sions and such wit as the speaker had at his 
command. He enlarged upon Bodewin’s mag- 
nanimity, as Mr. Craig had called it, towards 
his captors. Such magnanimity was certainly 
unusual, and to a stranger, unacquainted with 
the character of the witness, seemed to de- 
mand some further explanation, besides that 
transcendent Christian forbearance which the 
learned counsel on the other side had attributed 
to his witness. 

Was the witness quite sure that he had not 
some other and more natural, not to say human 
reason for condoning such a serious and ex- 
asperating offense as the restraint of his per- 
son and actions, at a time when both were 
imperatively required elsewhere ? Had cap- 
tivity by chance been sweetened to him? We 
are commanded to love our enemies, but 
no law, civil or religious, that the counsel 
could remember, required a man to keep his 
enemies’ secrets, especially when they were 
secrets of a nature likely to be damaging 
to his own character. There were usually 
two sides to bargains of that kind. “Now as 


to that message,” the plaintiff’s counsel asked 
suddenly, in the hardest of his nasal tones, 
“ might one ask, since it was of so personal 
a nature, if it was a message from a lady?” 
There was said to be a lady in every case; 
the lawyer hoped this case was not to be an 
ungallant exception to the rule. Bodewin 
was again supported by the court in his re- 
fusal to answer, but the lawyer’s wit was of 
the kind which makes the average juryman 
grateful to its author. The weightier but less 
amusing portions of Bodewin’'s testimony were 
lost sight of in the story of his capture, which 
could ill bear the scrutiny Harkins’s counsel 
had succeeded in concentrating upon it, while 
calling upon the jury to wonder at the witness's 
reasons for twice refusing to answer the ques- 
tions put to him. The juror who had been 
snubbed by the court was in no doubt what- 
ever as to the duplicity of Bodewin’s charac- 
ter, and the general feeling was against him, 
when Mr. Craig said, at the close of his exami- 
nation : 

“Your Honor, this rests the case for the 
defense.” 

A mingled stir of relief and expectation had 
begun to pervade the court-room, when the 
plaintiff’s counsel rose and said that he would 
like to introduce a few witnesses in rebuttal. 
People who were leaving the room returned 
to their seats again, and no one was surprised 
when the name of James Keesner was called. 
They would now have the story of the sur- 
veys and sale of the Eagle Bird over again 
from Harkins’s side. 

James Keesner testified that on the sth of 
September, somewhere about noon, John 
Bodewin came to his cabin in the north woods 
near the lake, and asked him to let him stay 
there quietly until the Eagle Bird trial was 
over. That he had known Bodewin, off and 
on, for some years, through Colonel Harkins ; 
that Colonel Harkins had said Bodewin would 
never testify against him on account of some- 
thing that passed between them at Deadwood 
three years ago, something about a woman, 
that Bodewin didn’t want talked about. That 
Bodewin didn’t explain to them why he did not 
wish to go on the trial, but just said he didn’t 
want to and wouldn't, and wanted to stay there 
till the trial was over. That Bodewin had been 
to the cabin before, not often, but once or 
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twice that summer as he was passing through 
the woods. The cabin had been built three 
years before, when they were working the 
claim near it; they had quit work on the 
claim for a year, and had only been back 
there since spring. That they lived very quiet 
in the woods, Bodewin keeping close to the 
cabin on account of not wanting to be seen 
by any one passing. That he and the wit- 
ness’s daughter Louisa, called Babe, were al- 
ways together, he helping her about her work 
or just sitting around looking at her. That 
Babe was seventeen and worth looking at. 
She wasn’t used to men like Bodewin, that 
called themselves gentlemen. That a year or so 
before Bodewin had sent her his picture in 
joke like, by Harkins, hearing Harkins say 
what a beauty she was growing. That he set 
himself to make her like him. That it was 
easy done. That he, the witness, had been 
troubled about the way things looked, but 
thought it best not to say anything, Bode- 
win being there for so short a time and Babe 
as innocent as the day she was born. That 
he was watching out for them the evening 
before they went off. Bodewin was sitting on 
the bench in front of the cabin, talking low 
with Babe, their heads close together ; that he 
himself kept walking up and down, up and 
down, pulling on his old pipe, and watching 
out behind the trees; that when he could not 
see them any longer for night coming on, he 
came up short to them and ordered them in- 
to the house. Bodewin had looked mad and 
gone straight to bed. Babe was for going off 
too, but he had kept her by and given her a 
talking to. 

Perhapshe had been hard on her, but what 
was a man to do with such foolishness going 
on, and Babe his only girl and her mother 
dead? He described the situation of the rooms 
in the cabin, and went on with his story. How 
in the morning, early, Tony had gone out for 
water and found the black horse was missing 
and they two the only ones left in the 
cabin. Bodewin was gone, and Babe was 
gone. Her bed had not been slept in. The 
boards of the floor had been taken up to 
make room for Bodewin to crawl up from be- 
low. If his girl had gone wrong, it was the 
fault of Bodewin’s ways, different to what she 
was used to, and his being continually round 
trying to make her like him, and she having 
no mother or woman to talk to her. Any one 
who ever saw his girl could see she was a 
good girl. She hadn’t had any chance, any- 
how, to be anything else. 

Here Keesner paused and wiped his face 
and beard. His lean hands were trembling, 
and his voice was hoarse with the excitement 
of speech in the presence of so large and at- 
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tentive an audience. Under his unfeigned 
trouble, there was the satisfaction of being 
himself a figure of unwonted importance on 
an occasion likely to be memorable in that 
region. 

“ Did*I ever see my girl again?” he te. 
peated. “ Never, either living or dead; but 
plenty saw her. There isn’t a man from the 
camp in this room, I may say, but has seen 
her, and can speak to what I say, that she was 
well-grown and handsome, with as good a look 
to her as any girl need to have. Nobody that 
ever saw her could take her for any poor truck. 
She was born a long ways from any of your 
camps, or cities either. She knew the look 
of the trees better than she did men’s looks. 
She was easy lied to.” 

Being recalled to his narrative, Keesner 
went on to say that Tony, his son, wouldn't 
eat nor sleep, but was hunting Bodewin, while 
he himself staid by, in case Babe should 
come home. That in the afternoon the black 
horse came straying back through the woods, 
the saddle on, but the stirrups crossed over 
the saddle and the bridle hanging from the 
pommel. That the next afternoon, being the 
day but one after Babe left, Harkins rode out 
to the cabin and told him his girl was dead— 
dead, but first deserted by the man that led 
her away. 

“ This day week,” said Keesner, “ my girl 
was buried by strangers. She was stoned to 
death by the emptying of a car while she was 
crossing the waste-dump up at the Eagle 
Bird, where she’d come a-huntin’ for John 
Bodewin. Gentlemen,” said the witness, tum- 
ing his red, convulsed countenance upon the 
jury, “that man Bodewin walked behind my 
girl’s dead body when they carried her up the 
hill to the mine; he heard all the fuss and the 
racket, and he never said a word. He saw her 
layin’ there for the whole town to stare at 
with the very shoes on her feet she’d followed 
him in away from her home, and he never said 
a word; never owned to it he’d ever set eyes on 
her before ; never once said she was a g 
girl, with folks of her own belonging to her. 
He let them say what they would of her. She 
was nothin’ to him no more.” 

“ Why didn’t Colonel Harkins say he knew 
her?” Keesner repeated in answer to the 
counsel’s question. “ Because when he see my 
daughter layin’ there, and nobody to claim her, 
he knew it meant trouble, the kind of trouble 
that’s better not talked of. He knowed Babe 
never got in that shape without help. ‘ Who's 
the man ?’ he says to me. ‘ John Bodewin's 
the man,’ I says. ‘ You want to git even with 
him ?’ he says. ‘ That’s what I’m layin’ for, 
says I. ‘ Hold on, then. Wait,’ says he, ‘ your 
time’ll come. Words bite sharper than b 
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when a man’s thin-skinned.’ And I’ve hel’ on 
and I've waited, and now I’ve said my say, and 
you can ask Anthony, my son there, if every 
word ain’t God’s truth.” 

Mr. Craig sat stupefied, making no effort 
to impede the witness or arrest his words by 
timely objections. The case had gone out of 
his hands and beyond him. It was no longer 
a question of Mr. Newbold’s property, but of 
John Bodewin’s honor. The lady who sat 
next to Josephine was weeping hysterically. 
Men were muttering together. Mr. Craig, 
fearing that Keesner’s story might only gain 
strength on investigation, and seeing that the 
witness had the whole court with him, waived 
his right of cross-questioning, and the next 
witness was called. 

In the conference before the trial between 
Harkins and the Keesners, in the cabin in 
the wood, Tony had stipulated that “ Dad” 
should “ do the lyin’.” He “ was used to it.” 
As for himself, the less talking they made 
him do the better. Harkins had accepted 
Tony's estimate of his own powers, and he 
was not called upon to corroborate the more 
fanciful portions of his father’s narrative. But 
the parts which Harkins had supplied, assur- 
ing his confederates that they were necessary 
to complete Bodewin’s disgrace, were not the 
strongest parts of James Keesner’s story. 
There remained enough which Tony could 
savagely confirm without fear of entanglement. 

There was only one more witness for the 
rebuttal. The friendship between Bodewin 
and Hillbury was not generally known to the 
excited group of people who awaited the next 
development in this singular trial ; but to one 
or two of those whose suspense was keenest, 
the painfulness of the scene reached its climax 
when the name of Edward Wales Hillbury 
was called by the counsel for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Craig was sharply roused by it. His 
old dislike for Bodewin, lately intensified by 
their mutual relations, had never been incon- 
sistent with respect. He looked at Bodewin 
keenly, and said to himself, “ Here has been 
some cruel lying. Hillbury will be sorry for 
what he is going to do, if he could have 
helped doing it. I’ll make him sorry for it!” the 
perverse little lawyer vowed to himself. Now 
that there seemed to be abundant cause for 
distrusting Bodewin, he suddenly felt himself 
bound to do battle for him. Besides, Bode- 
win was his witness. 

Hillbury’s direct examination brought out 
the fact of his accidental visit to the cabin in 
the woods and his interview with Babe, in- 
cluding the incident of Bodewin’s photograph. 
Babe had informed her father of this visit in 
detail, knowing him to be engaged in a plot 

some kind against the original of the pic- 
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ture and hoping that it might frighten, or 
possibly deter him, through fear of discovery. 
Keesner had treasured up his daughter’s com- 
munication as likely to be interesting to Har- 
kins. Harkins had found it extremely inter- 
esting, and the result of Babe’s warning had 
been Hillbury’s summons to testify against 
his friend. 

The counsel then asked Hillbury if Mr. 
Bodewin had ever said anything to him which 
would lead him to suppose that Colonel Har- 
kins had any hold upon him. Hillbury re- 
plied with evident reluctance that Mr. Bode- 
win had once said that he was under an 
obligation to Colonel Harkins. Repeated 
questions forced from him the admission that 
Mr. Bodewin had spoken of the obligation as 
a delicate and strenuous one, but added that 
Mr. Bodewin often used extravagant expres- 
sions in speaking of quite simple matters, and 
declared that he had attached no particular 
importance to the words. 

“ At the time,” the counsel suggested. 

“ At the time,” Hillbury allowed the sug- 
gestion. 

“ At any subsequent time did you regard 
them more seriously ?” 

“ When Mr. Bodewin wassuddenly missing, 
I naturally recalled everything, even the 
slightest noteworthy thing connected with him 
that had happened near the time of his disap- 
pearance, this conversation among others.” 

Hillbury then identified the unknown girl 
who was killed at the Eagle Bird mine as the 
one he had seen and talked with in the cabin. 
When asked if Mr. Bodewin had ever spoken 
to him of this girl or of the cabin, the witness 
replied that he had not. 

“You were then greatly surprised to find 
his photograph there, were you not?” the 
counsel asked. 

“T was,” 

“ Did you ever question him about it ?” 

“T did not.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ For one reason, there was no opportunity 
to do so, between the time of my visit to the 
cabin and Mr. Bodewin’s disappearance.” 

“ You have had opportunities since his re- 
turn to speak to him about it, have you not?” 

“T have.” 

“ Still you made no allusion to this incident 
which was such a matter of surprise to you ?” 

“ No, not directly.” 

“Have you ever in any way invited his 
confidence on this subject ?” 

“In a general way I have invited his con- 
fidence on this and other subjects.” 

“ Did he respond ?” 

“He did not. But it may be that my 


manner was at fault. One is not always happy 
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on such occasions ; and it has never been my 
habit to press inquiries of a personal nature 
upon my friends.” 

“ And you wish I would be equally consid- 
erate with you,” the counsel concluded with 
a flourish of courtesy. “ That will do, Mr. Hill- 
bury.” 

Mr. Craig began his cross-examination by 
asking Hillbury how long he had known Mr. 
Bodewin. 

‘‘ Fifteen years,” was the reply. 

Had their relations during that time been 
friendly ? 

tn 

* Invariably ? ” 

* Yes.” 

What were their relations at the present 
time ? Hillbury’s momentary hesitation was 
covered by an objection promptly raised by 
the opposite counsel. The question was al- 
lowed, and Hillbury replied that he was not 
in a position to say how Mr. Bodewin might 
regard him at that moment; but the answer 
had the effect of an evasion, and Mr. Craig felt 
that he had gained his first point. How was it, 
he next asked, that a friend of Mr. Bodewin’s, 
one who had been his friend for fifteen years, 
had made no search for him when he was 
missing under circumstances calculated to 
excite the gravest apprehensions for his safety ? 

Mr. Hillbury replied that the organized 
search set on foot by the town stood a better 
chance of success, in cases of that kind, than 
would a single individual, even with the stim- 
ulus of his friendship for the object of the 
search, 

“The organized search,” Mr. Craig retorted, 
“consisted of three or four men who rode 
about the country, and drank a little more 
whisky than usual for a few days ; the search 
then resolved itself into gossip about Bode- 
win’s character and intentions, and bets as to 
his probable fate. Was that enough to satisfy 
a friendship of fifteen years ?” 

“T did not say that it was,” Mr. Hillbury 
replied. 

“ Well, was it?” 

“In my own case, it was not.” 

“ What further effort, if any, did you make 
to find your friend ?” 

“T went in search of him myself.” 

“ Oh, indeed! And how much time, pray, 
did you give to this individual search?” 
asked Mr. Craig, who knew that Hillbury 
had been seen in camp or its neighborhood 
nearly every day during Bodewin’s absence. 

“ A little more than half a day.” 

“T suppose you found him?” Mr. Craig 
said, with an ironical glance at the jury. 

Mr. Hillbury made no response to this 
supposition. 


, 
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“Were you satisfied with the result of your 
half-a-day’s search ?” 

“In one sense, yes.” 

“In what sense was that ?” 

“In the sense that I found him.” 

A sensation in the court, in the midst of 
which Mr. Craig’s irony was extinguished, 

“Where did you find him?” he asked 
mechanically, while desperately trying to ar- 
range his future questions, in case Hillbury’s 
answer should turn out to be as bad as he 
feared. 

“In the cabin in the North woods.” 

“ Which cabin ?” 

“ The one I have already described, where 
I saw the photograph of Mr. Bodewin.” 

“ What was Mr. Bodewin doing when you 
found him, as you say ?” Mr. Craig was now 
trusting to the chance of getting the witness 
involved by rapidly multiplying unimportant 
questions. Hillbury’s pale countenance facing 
him began to show signs of distress, Mr. 
Craig pressed the question. 

** What was he doing ?” 

“T don’t know what he was doing,” said 
Hillbury, with a kind of violence. 

“ How near were you to him?” 

“ Twice as far from him, perhaps, as I am 
from you.” 

“ Yet you don’t know what he was doing! 
Did you ask him?” 

“1 did not speak to him.” 

“You did not speak to him! What did 
you do, pray ?” 

“‘T looked at him, and then went back to 
my horse, mounted, and rode away.” 

“ A singular and touching interview, truly, 
between friends of fifteen years, one of whom 
had been missing for some time under an im- 
plication of danger. Was Mr. Bodewin alone 
when you saw him, and were you too much 
overcome, as I conclude, by your feelings, to 
speak to him ?” 

“ He was not.” 

“ Who was with him ?” 

“ A young woman,” 

“ Any one else ?” 

“To all appearances they were alone.” 

“ Were they talking together?” 

“ Na.” 

“ Well, ‘to all appearances’ what were they 
doing ?” Mr. Craig went on stupidly; but a 
strange look in Hillbury’s face, almost like a 
warning unspoken, arrested him. “ Did Mr. 
Bodewin see you, or know of your neighbor- 
hood ?” he hurried on, trying to bury the 
previous question in a new one. 

“I do not think he did,” said Hillbury, 
dropping his eyes. He knew that Craig had 
understocd him at last, and that the ordeal 


was over. 
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But Craig could not accept his defeat with- 
out one more effort. 

“You were there, then, not to find your 
friend, but to spy upon his actions ? ” 

«] was there to find him, to help him if he 
needed such help as I alone could give him, 
to procure additional help if required. Find- 
ing him safe and apparently happy, I did not 
ofier my services. The offer of my society it 
seemed better, under the circumstances, to 
postpone.” Wal 

“Have you ever described this incident 
before ?” 

“] have never spoken of it until to-day.” 

“You seem to: have saved it carefully for 
the time when it would be most likely to injure 
your friend of fifteen years.” 

“That is your inference, for which I am 
not responsible.” 

Hillbury was released, inwardly cursing 
Craig for a “ rash, intruding fool,” and writh- 
ing under his own revolting part in the day’s 
work. And Craig could think of nothing that 
would have made things worse, except to 
have had his wife present to witness his 
blunders. 

XXIV. 


THE NIGHT AFTER THE TRIAL, 


It was the talk of the town that evening 
that Harkins had won his suit, Bodewin, the 
chief witness for the defense, having forsworn 
himself, and his testimony having been prac- 
tically set aside by the jury; that there had 
been shameful disclosures as to his character ; 
that Tony Keesner, brother of the girl he had 
wronged, was hunting for Bodewin, swearing 
he would shoot him at sight. Bets were being 
ofered in every drinking-saloon of the city 
as to the result of the meeting. The town 
seemed to have emptied itself into the streets, 
at this hour of coolness and gayety. Children’s 
voices were shrill in the gardened suburbs ; 
the light rush of wheels was loud and low, in 
quick alternation, on the broad avenues look- 
ing outward from the city. A wind from the 
mountains, setting across the sun-warmed 
plain, revived with its wild, sweet breath the 
day's languors. 

How many heart-breaks go to make up that 
song of a city at night! On her bed, that 
loomed white in the darkened room, Josephine 
lay and listened to this voice of many voices, 

am-like, far away from that burning core 
of anguish which was the center of her being. 
Shame could not approach Bodewin as he 
lived in her thoughts. He had loved the girl 
who was dead, there had been a necessity 

secrecy, everything had been misjudged 
and misrepresented, and Bodewin had been 
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too proud or too wretched to explain. That 
he had been base it was out of the power of 
the woman who loved him to believe. That he 
loved the girl whose beauty still ached in Jo- 
sephine’s remembrance, she could well believe. 
That her death had complicated his position 
in some cruel way, she could understand — 
or rather she tried to understand nothing ; 
she believed and suffered. But the dumb cry 
of her anguish was not for herself — it was 
for Bodewin. Where was he that night? What 
had been left to him? Everything was gone, 
and there lived not a soul who could com- 
fort him. She had dreamed that they two 
were strangely, perhaps perilously sympathetic, 
but while she had been balancing her maidenly 
subtleties of conduct, the current of his life 
had sunk out of sight, like those rivers that 
run along in sunshine and then suddenly dis- 
appear in the quicksands. 

About nine o’clock that evening, in one of 
the thoroughiares of the town, two pistol- 
shots were heard, fired in quick succession. 
Word was borne from street to street, with a 
clamor of voices and a hurry of feet, that 
Harkins in the hour of his triumph was dead. 
It reached the great, gas-lit house, with its 
tiers of balconied windows, open to the night, 
where Josephine lay; it floated up from 
smoking-room to parlor, and pervaded the 
corridors in bursts of excited talk. It reached 
Josephine’s door in a sound of imperative 
knocking. She started up. Her father spoke 
to her from the passage. She rose and opened 
the door. The room was faintly lighted from 
the street. 

“Sitting in the dark, Jose?” her father 
said, reaching for her hand. “I hoped you 
were in bed and asleep, but I came up, think- 
ing you might have been wakened by the stir 
in the house. A dreadful thing has happened. 
The town is ringing with it! Did you hear 
the shots ?” 

Josephine did not answer. 

Her father had drawn her down upon his 
lap, in the great chair he had sunk into. He 
sighed, and rubbed his handkerchief over his 
damp forehead. 

“That last shot sent Harkins to his ac- 
count!” 

“ Who ”" Josephine began, and the 
great dread in her eyes finished the question. 

“ He and that young Keesner were in some 
place drinking together, or Keesner was drink- 
ing and Harkins was keeping watch of him, 
Keesner saw Bodewin pass on the street. He 
rushed out and fired one shot at him, and 
missed. Harkins followed him and grabbed 
him from behind, before he could shoot again. 
Keesner whirled, and in the struggle Harkins 
got the second barrel. They fell together, 
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Harkins underneath. He never spoke. Kees- 
ner’s friends got him away before the police 
came up. But Harkins got what was meant 
for Bodewin. Why, Josephine!” 

Josephine was sobbing on her father’s neck. 
“Thank God!” she whispered, not knowing 
that she had spoken. 

Bodewin had brought his horse down from 
the mountains, intending to leave him on a 
ranch for the winter. He had himself ex- 
pected to go East after the trial ; but now he 
had no plans, only to get out of the town as 
quickly as possible, and alone. Across the 
plains many roads and trails led towards the 
distant mountain passes, to the south and 
west. 

Baldy had found a trail and was following 
it, with his head low, his ears playing back- 
wards and forwards, knowing that his master 
had given him the direction of their course, 
and intelligently responsive to the trust. 

Where he was going, what he was going to 
do, Bodewin did not yet know. It was enough 
for the present that he was in motion. But 
the motion was not so rapid or so exciting as 
to take the place of thought. The darkness 
was peopled with faces, poignant with wounded 
surprise or reproach or contempt, their looks 
all concentrated upon himself as in a night- 
mare. Babe Keesner’s face he saw more con- 
stantly and vividly than any other. Although 
he could not definitely accuse himself, his con- 
science was not clear when he thought of her. 
Of all who had suffered through him, she had 
suffered most, and she had losteverything. Now 
that it was too late he could see the madness 
of his course with regard to her—the blind 
pertinacity with which he had kept that wild 
and foolish promise her death had extorted 
from him. From the night when he followed 
the wagon that bore her body to the camp, he 
had felt that he was marked for trouble ; but 
he had not foreseen that it could involve any 
one but himself. He might have asked for 
another hearing at the trial, for Babe’s sake 
if not for his own, but he could not have gone 
on the witness-stand again without being 
summoned and questioned by Craig—Craig, 
who could not know what questions to ask, 
and whose capacity for blundering might be 
measured by his cross-examination of Hill- 
bury. He would not have been allowed to 
tell an uninterrupted story without a running 
fire of objections from the opposite counsel. 
He had no proofs to offer that easy and 
cynical crowd to which his appeal must have 
been made, except his own word, and that 
had been broken down before them. These 
were some of the excuses which Bodewin 
made for a silence which covered so much 
wrong and pain ; but the true explanation of 
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it lay deeper than all his reasons, in the nature 
of the man himself. No one who knew him 
well would have been surprised that he was 
silent—after hearing his reputation swom 
away before an assemblage of men ready, to 
a man, to believe him guilty —even had he felt 
that there was a single person present to whom 
his disgrace mattered more than to Hillbury— 
Hillbury, whose testimony had completed the 
case against him. 

Bodewin’s anguish, when he thought of 
Josephine, left no room for conjecture as to 
what she might have felt in witnessing his 
shame. The trial scene had branded him for 
life. The infamy of it was known to but a few 
people, but it would spread. Already he could 
hear the story of it repeated in every city 
where he had ever been known. There was 
nothing to be done but to live it down in the 
years that were left to him of his life. He 
felt already old, and yet as if he should never 
die. In the mean time he would do Babe the 
justice and give himself the consolation of 
telling the true story to Josephine. That she 
would believe him, without proofs, he did not 
doubt. Such generous belief was one of the 
necessities of her nature. He would get away 
into some corner of the world where he was 
not known, and think it all over and write her 
a letter. Already there was a strange, poor 
comfort in the thought. 


XXV. 
JOSEPHINE AND HILLBURY. 


JosEPpuHINE had been home nearly a month 
when Bodewin’s letter came. It was a thick 
letter with the postmark only of some rail- 
road on the envelope. She opened it, with 
the joyless certainty that she was to read the 
story of Babe Keesner written by her unhappy 
lover. There were a number of sheets closely 
written without date or signature, and within 
them was a note addressed to herself. She 
read: 


“ My DEAR Miss NEWBOLD: When I asked you 
on the night of Babe Keesner’s death if you could 
still have faith in me, even if circumstances condemned 
me, I spoke in weakness, foreseeing what some of the 
consequences of that night were likely to be, and feel- 
ing that the one thing I could not bear was that you 
should doubt me. It is a consolation to me, even now, 
to remember how readily and cordially you replied to 
my presumptuous claim upon your faith. You were 
in distress yourself that night. I frightened and bewil- 
dered you, yet I remember you did not shrink from 
me or evade my selfish question. You must have 
thought of it in the court-room, and it must have 
seemed to you a shameless and paltry advantage for me 
to have taken of your generosity. I dare not picture to 
myself all that you must have thought of me that day. 

“ And yet I fnew — God knows how I know it— 
that you will not doubt the truth of what I ask you 
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here to read — the inclosed story of my unhappy ac- 
quaintance with the Keesner family, from the hour of 
my capture by the father and son, to my last words 
with the daughter before her death. No one who be- 
lieved Keesner’s story would have believed mine, had 
| insisted upon telling it in the court-room to save 
Babe’s good name and my Own ; there were other rea- 
sons why I could not tell it there and then. 

“] put itin your hands now, to repeat to whom it 
may concern, or, if you think better, to keep as a trust 
from one woman to another, conveyed to you by me. 
For it is not so much my story as the story of Babe 
Keesner. My own story I have already told you—all 
but the end of it. It eens in my hopeless love for you. 

“Yours, JOHN TRISTRAM BOoDEWIN.” 


The story Josephine put carefully away for 
the time when it should be needed; but the 
letter that was from Bodewin to herself alone 
she kept always with her, and read over and 
over the words in which he had called him- 
self her lover. For a little while the joy of 
knowing as well as trusting that he was guilt- 
less, and the more selfish joy of knowing her- 
self beloved, helped her to bear the thought 
of his self-exile ; but soon she began to ask 
herself, each day with a sharper anxiety, how 
long that exile was to last. He had cut him- 
self off from any hope of an answer to his 
letter. She knew not where he had hidden 
himself. She searched the papers for personal 
items from the remotest states and territories, 
and often her heart stood still at the glimpse 
of a name, and she feared to read the record 
of some lonely death, in the tragedy of which she 
hadnopart. She could not bring herselfto show 
Bodewin’s letter to her father ; his justifica- 
tion in that quarter she felt must come through 
some one else besides herself. Her life was 
full of duties and little cares that once had 
made her sufficiently happy, but now it 
seemed to her like the swollen November cur- 
rents of the river that flowed past her win- 
dow—heavily circling and swooning back 
upon itself, yet borne helplessly onward. 

It was about this time that Hillbury, on his 
way to New York, passed through Kansas 
City and stopped over one train for the sake 
of seeing Josephine. He sent her a note from 
his hotel on the morning of his arrival, asking 
her permission to call in the afternoon. 

Josephine welcomed this opportunity as the 
one she had long waited for. Hillbury, of all 
others, was the one whom it most concerned 
to hear Babe Keesner’s story — the one it 
most behooved to cancel, as far as might be, 
the wrong that had been done. She would 
hot trust herself with Bodewin’s defense. Hill- 
bury should have the story as it had been 
given to her, in the very words of Bodewin’s 
letter, 

In the weeks since the trial, Hillbury had 
deen settling with himself in regard to Joseph- 
me. He had come to a decision none the 
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less impassioned that it was tardy and deliber- 
ate. He loved her; she was everything his 
wife should be, except that in some ways she 
needed development. He felt that he was 
singularly fitted for the happy task of aiding 
that development. It was not in Hillbury’s 
nature to be humble, even in his love. Why 
should he be, indeed? He was thoroughly 
equipped and disciplined for exact work and 
refined enjoyment, for appreciation or for 
judgment: why not for love ? Each separate 
problem of his life as it presented itself had 
been solved by him in the most satisfactory 
manner. The problem next in order was this 
beautiful young woman, whose divine capac- 
ity for love he believed in and longed to prove. 
He had watched the progress of Bodewin's 
influence over her, at first with curiosity, but 
later with deepening unrest. That influence 
was at an end now; it never occurred to 
Hillbury that it could have survived the rev- 
elations of the trial. The juxtaposition of his 
own happiness, supposing happiness to be in 
store for him, with his fnend’s downfall was 
painful. But life was full of such pain, and 
the Nemesis that had overtaken Bodewin 
could not be appeased by any private renun- 
ciations of his own. 

Did Hillbury but know it, his sorrow for his 
friend, and the trouble of mind it had cost 
him, together with his own share in Bodewin’s 
condemnation, had done much to soften his 
pride of individuality, and to widen the gate 
of his well-guarded heart for love to creep in. 

He was surprised to find how nervous he 
was becoming, while he waited for Josephine 
after sending up his card. 

He watched her with keen pleasure as she 
came down the long room to meet him. Her 
beauty impressed him not more than her ear- 
nestness and entire unconsciousness of herself. 
She did not smile, but her face showed a glad- 
ness that was almost exaltation. Hillbury was 
not humble, but he was honest and clear- 
sighted. He could not take that unexpected 
deep joy in her face all to himself. He would 
have to come many times to see her before 
he would have earned such a beautiful look 
of greeting as that. It troubled him to think 
of the unknown agencies that might be sway- 
ing her life away from him, even during these 
moments she was apparently giving to him. 
She held a bulky letter, which she kept in her 
hands, bending and crushing it, while she re- 
plied to his inquiries about her father and the 
incidents of their journey. For some time 
they talked of indifferent things, carefully on 
Hillbury’s part, avoiding any allusion to their 
common experiences in the camp, or to any 

erson connected with them. It was Hillbury’s 
intention to commence again on a new basis 
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with Josephine, ignoring as far as possible the 


unfortunate beginning of their acquaintance— 
ignoring it until they had become intimate 
enough to return to it from a common point 
of view. ‘Then they would talk of it together, 
with assured sympathy, as of everything else 
in both of their lives that had been remem- 
bered with pleasure or with pain. This thought 
stealing into his mind was almost confusing 
in its sweetness. There was a little silence. 
Then Josephine bent towards him suddenly, 
her hands clasped over the letter in her lap. 
“ We are thinking of the same thing, I know. 
Why should we not speak of it?” she said, 
looking almost imploringly at Hillbury. 

“ Of what are you thinking ?” he asked. 

** Of the day when I saw you last. It seems 
tome I have thought of nothing else ever since.” 
She did not see that her words were a blow 
to Hillbury. “I know,” she went on, “ how 
you must have suffered in doing what they 
made you do. It was worse for you almost 
than for your friend. For you believed he had 
sinned, and he knew that he had not.” 

She gave Hillbury a moment in which to 
speak, but he was silent. 

“ How strange it is,” she continued, with 
an absent look of pain, “that the truth can 
be more cruelly false even than falsehood it- 
self. The proofs were terrible, but it was the 
proofs that lied.” 

“ How do you know that?” Hillbury asked, 
sternly. He felt as if he were now on his own 
defense. 

“1 have the true story here, in his own 
words, Allthose fatal omissions he was obliged 
to make—they are all explained here.” 
She half opened the letter and held it towards 
Hillbury, “ You are to read it,” she urged, as 
he made no movement to take it. “ You are 
the one of all others who mus? read it.” 

Hillbury had recognized the handwriting. 
“ If it is imperative that I should read it, why 
was it not addressed to me?” 

“You forget there was a woman sacrificed 
with him,” said Josephine coldly. ‘“ He has 
written in her defense, not in his own. But 
her cause and his are inextricable. ' In telling 
the truth about her, he shows how he himself 
has been misjudged.” 

“If there is anything he could have ex- 
plained and did not, he has done a great wrong 
to others besides himself. A man owes the 
truth about himself to his friends at all times, 
and at certain times he owes it to all men. 
The trial was one of those occasions. Bode- 
win had no right to make omissions in his testi- 
mony. It is not the truth that is sometimes 
false, it is half the truth.” 

“ But one may become involved through 
sympathy—through tenderness for others. He 
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was bound by a promise to one who was dy. 
ing, absolutely helpless and at his mercy,” 

It was unfortunate that these hastily chosen 
words of Josephine’s called up a picture that 
was almost revolting to a man of Hillbury’s 
stern probity and hatred of morbid sentiment, 
“JT cannot imagine,” he replied with deep. 
toned impatience, “ any circumstances that 
should excuse a man for making an uncondj- 
tional promise to conceal the truth, or a part 
of it.” 

“It is very possible that you cannot,” said 
Josephine ; “ but that was not the question at 
the trial. ‘The charges they made against him 
there are answered in this letter. Your own 
statements are answered. You owe it to your 
self to read it.” She offered him the letter 
again, She was hurt and disappointed by Hill 
bury’s manner. She had expected that he 
would welcome Bodewin’s explanations with 
unhesitating joy, but now it seemed as if he 
required some indorsement of the message 
itself. He took the letter, and was about to 
put it away in his pocket-book, when Josephine 
interposed: “Oh, I cannot give it up to you; 
I must ask you to read it now. There are not 
many pages.” 

“T will return it to you promptly,” said 
Hillbury. “I would rather read it, if you 
please, when I am alone ; you think me possi- 
bly more indifferent in this matter than I am.” 

It was impossible for Josephine to explain 
to Hillbury her feeling of passionate propne- 
torship in Bodewin’s letter. It had come like 
a revelation, vouchsafed to her alone, out of 
the sad mystery of his fate. It was, to her 
simple imagination, the sole and sufficient 
proof of his innocence. She could not part 
with it, even for a day. Her pride deserted 
her in this dilemma; she looked helplessly at 
Hillbury, with tears in her eyes. 

“Read it to me yourself,” said Hillbury 
suddenly. “ ‘The words will come home to 
me more if I hear them uttered.” He was 
not slow to comprehend her feeling. He sus- 
pected that he had made a dreary mistake — 
not the first one of that strange, unhappy 
summer. He wanted some sure proof of It 
There could be none surer than to hear J oseph- 
ine tell Bodewin’s story in his own words. 

She hesitated but a moment over the alter. 
native. Then going to the window and seat- 
ing herself between the heavy partings of the 
curtains, she began to read. At first her voice 
trembled and the pages of thin paper rustled 
slightly in her fingers. But soon she had lost 
herself in the story. Hillbury listened, but 
not with joy, for Bodewin’s justification was 
his own sentence, and the final blow to the 
hope which had brought him there. There was 
no mistaking the source of this passion for jus 
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ticethat thrilled in the girl’s voice and madethe 
blood inher cheek its witness. Hesaw thesweet 
delusion he had been cherishing fade, and in 
its place he faced only the cold, enduring peace 
of reparation for a wrong unconsciously com- 
mitted, but no less cruel in its consequences. 
He saw where he had failed in his faith 
towards his friend. Failures or mistakes of 
any kind were bitter things for Hillbury to 
acknowledge ; but while he silently owned 
his shortcomings his habit of justice made him 
just, even to himself. He did not accuse him- 
self extravagantly. He had judged his friend 
only as he himself would have submitted to be 
judged by others. 

When in the course of the narrative Joseph- 
ine came to the incident of the photograph, 
Hillbury interrupted her. He did not under- 
stand Bodewin’s allusion to his relations with 
Harkins through the death of his sister. 
Josephine laid down the letter and repeated 
to him the story of Ellen Eustace’s death. 

“ Was that the ‘ obligation’ — the ‘ delicate 
personal obligation’ that Bodewin suffered 
from ?” Hillbury exclaimed. “ Poor fellow!” 
he added gently. Bodewin’s family pride 
and his sensitiveness through his sister would 
be sure to touch Hillbury far more nearly 
than any entanglement of sentiment, of grati- 
tude, with a young woman of a class beneath 
him. 

“ How strange that he never told you that 
story!” Josephine murmured in the pause. 

“ May I add how strange that he told it to 
you!” 

Josephine hung her head. “ Before thetrial,” 
sheexplained falteringly, “he had told me many 
things about himself which our short acquaint- 
ance did not entitle me to know. But it came 
about through my presuming to ask him why 
he would not be my father’s witness.” Jo- 
sephine felt how Hillbury would regard this 
statement. When the story had progressed as 
far as the scene on the porch, when Babe had 
submitted to have her eye treated, the reader 
laid the letter down and looked at Hillbury. 
“Is it not true,” she said, “that proofs can 
lie? The only thing that can be trusted is 
character. A man thirty years old should have 
one. His friends, | think, should know what 
it is, and— forgive me — I think they should 
let no evidence, hardly the evidence of their 
senses, shake the faith that has once been 
given.” 

If Josephine was merciless, it was because 
Hillbury seemed to her so little moved. 

“Spare me,” he said in a low voice. “ Yours 
was the better part; but it is possible that 
only a man can fully measure a man’s tempta- 
tions. And the effect of a thing seen is tre- 
mendous.” 
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When Josephine had folded the letter, 
Hillbury rose and walked slowly towards the 
window where she sat. He still held his hat 
and gloves, and as he bent over her hand in 
farewell, he looked merely a perfectly dressed 
and irreproachable afternoon visitor taking his 
leave. Yet never in his life before had he been 
so deeply moved. 

“What I have learned from you, Miss 
Newbold, makes it necessary that I should 
see John Bodewin as soon as possible. Can 
you tell me where he is ?” 

“T have no idea,” said Josephine. 

“ Does his letter give no clew ?” 

She shook her head. Her overwrought 
nerves were giving way, and she could not 
trust herself to speak. 

“ Wherever he is,” said Hillbury slowly, in 
his fine, sad accent, “I will find him if he be 
living. When I see him I shall wish to say to 
him the thing that will be most comforting. 
He must be very sore ”" He waited a 
moment. Josephine could not speak. “ Your 
perceptions throughout have been so much 
truer than mine,” he continued,— “can you 
not give me the right words to say? There 
must be no more blundering. What shall I say 
that will be most sure to bring him back to us ?” 

“Oh,” said Josephine, “if you find him 
tell him I wish to see him; I have something 
to say to him myself.” 

“JT will find him,” Hillbury repeated, “ and 
he will come.” 

“T will find him, and he will come!” 
Many times, in the days that followed Hill 
bury’s visit, Josephine repeated these words 
to herself, and saw again his sad yet satisfied 
smile of prophecy. She lived upon the words 
until the promise was fulfilled. 








XXVI. 
THE DESERT STATION, 


One day of the following summer an over- 
land train, westward-bound, left two of its 
passengers at a station on the desert plains, 
consisting of one frame house, a “ dug-out,” 
a section house, and a water-tank. It was not 
a meal station; no through train would stop 
there until the following day. A conveyance 
called a “jerky” would arrive in two hours’ 
time from some obscure habitation of men in 
the desert, and continue thence to its next 
stopping-place, thirty miles away. But even 
this poor chance of rescue was not known to 
the sympathetic car-load of passengers who 
were now abandoning two of their number to 
their fate. 

The self-devoted ones were a woman in her 
first youth and a man, not so young by sev- 
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eral years. Both were interesting in appear- 
ance, and, as if to complete the contrast be- 
tween herself and her surroundings, the girl 
was quietly but intelligently dressed in the 
height of the summer’s fashion for young lady 
tourists, in the world where the fashions are 
a record of the seasons as they pass. While 
her companion was directing the porter who 
carried their hand-luggage, the young woman 
walked to the end of the short platform 
and stood there looking before her eagerly. 
In her happy eyes there was something like 
recognition of the scene, or a remembrance 
of some other scene which it vividly recalled. 
Strongly characterized as it was, there was 
indeed nothing singular in the view. Hun- 
dreds of miles of such country can be seen 
by the traveler west of the Missouri River. The 
sage-brush was turning gray with the longsum- 
mer’s deepening dust; the blue of the cloud- 
less sky was darker than the sun-bianched 
plain; rising afar off where sky and desert 
meet, a range of peaks showed their snow- 
covered tops, like white sails on the horizon. 
The young girl and her traveling compan 
ion stood side by side as the train moved off, 
watching the little colony, of which they had 
lately been a part, receding from their gaze 
down the lessening lines of the track. ‘Iwo 
or three heads looked back at them from open 
windows. A young man sitting on the steps 
of the rear car waved his hat to them, with 
the compassion of one who goes with the 
majority for the pathetic minority left behind. 
The two who were in the minority did not re- 
spond ; they turned and smiled at each other. 
“ They are sorry for us!” said Josephine. 
The man on the rear car was a mere speck 
in the distance. Bodewin stooped and kissed 
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her for the look with which she said those 
words, 

The noise of the train died away, and they 
were left standing alone on the heated boards 
of the platform, enfolded in the stillness of the 
desert. Gradually their stunned ears became 
accustomed to the fainter range of sounds 
around them. The ticket agent, who had par- 
tially satisfied his curiosity with regard to 
them, and returned to the solitude of his 
official duties, could be heard rustling a news. 
paper and grating a chair across the floor 
within.. The hurried click, click of the tele. 
graph machine asserted itself imperatively, 
like the voice of the world they had left wam. 
ing them to come back. The wind from off 
the desert, blowing in their faces, seemed 
to call to them from that unknown region 
whither they were venturing together. Jo- 
sephine lifted her outstretched arms and wel- 
comed it with a thrill of joy that was keen 
with the memory of pain. It was the wind 
of the high valley where she and Bodewin 
had ridden together; it was the plain’s wind 
that had rattled the dusty lattices outside of 
the room where she lay, alone with her an- 
guish, the evening after the trial. 

Wind of the great Far West, soft, electric, 
and strong, blowing up through gates of the 
great mountain ranges, over miles of dry 
savanna, where its playmates are the roving 
bands of wild horses, and the dust of the 
trails which it weaves into spiral clouds and 
carries like banners before it! Wind of proph- 
ecy and of hope, of tireless energy and desire 
that life shall not satisfy! Who that has heard 
its call in the desert, or its whisper in the 
mountain valleys, can resist the longing to 
follow, to prove the hope, to test the prophecy! 


END. Mary Hallock Foote. 
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‘THERE, as she sewed, 


Odd bits of poems, 


came floating through her head 
learned in other days 


And long forgotten in the noisier ways 
Through which the fortunes of her life now led; 


And looking up, she saw 


upon the shelf 


In dusty rank her favorite poets stand, 

All uncaressed by her fond eye or hand; 

And her heart smote her, thinking how herself 
Had loved them once and found in them all good 

As well as beauty, filling every need ; 


But now they could 


not fill the emptiness 


Of heart she felt ev’n in her gayest mood. 
She wanted once no work her heart to feed, 
And to be idle once was no distress. 





Winifred Howells. 
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E left the monastery the next morning. 
\ It took courage on our part. But we knew 
it was best to go quickly. Every day we fell 
more under the dreamy influence of the place 
and became less willing for action. We must 
hasten from Monte Oliveto, for the very rea- 
son which led Blessed Bernardo to it — to flee 
temptation. The Adafe was in our room by 
half-past seven. Dom Giuseppe was in the 
church saying mass, but had sent his farewells. 
He himself had not yet said mass, so he could 
not drink his coffee with us, but he sat by 
while we had ours. We would not reach San 
Quirico till noon, he feared, and we must have 
something in our pockets to eat in the mean- 
time, and he went to his room and came back 
with two cakes. He brought besides two let- 
ters he had written introducing us to monks 
at San Pietro in Perugia. Then he came down- 
stairs and out to the stable, though he was 
fasting and the morning was wet and cloudy 
and cold. We did not get on the tricycle at 
once. We remembered the road too well. 
The Adazve walked by our side, now and then 
patting J on the back and calling him 
affectionately, “ Giuseppe, Giuseppe,” and kept 
with us until, at some little distance from the 
gateway, we mounted the machine. After he 
had said good-bye he stood quietly watching 
us. Then there came a turn in the road which 
hid him from us, and when we saw him again 
he was walking on the foot-path below the 
cypresses, with two little boys who had come 
out with him. He was on his way to take 
Dom Giuseppe’s place at the altar. And then 
we went on sadly, for we knew that we should 
hot come to another resting-place where there 
was such perfect relief for pilgrims that are 
weary and faint in the way. 
_ As the road was difficult going up, so was 
it dangerous coming down, and again we had 
to walk. To add to our discomfort, before 
long it began to rain, and it was so cold we 
had to blow on our fingers to keep them warm. 
During the night it had snowed on the far 
mountain ranges. Beyond Buonconvento when 
we had returned to the post-road we went 
fast enough, but only for a while. There were 
more mountains to cross, up which J could 
hot go very fast because of the burden, or 
apsack, that was on his back. Out of very 
me I took my share in pushing and pulling 
the tricycle, Once or twice we had long coasts ; 
in places the road in descending wound 
&% often as a small St. Gothard railway, and 
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coasting would have been too great a risk. It 
rained at intervals, but at times the sun almost 
broke through the clouds which followed it in 
long gray sweeps from the white masses which 
rested on the snow-capped mountains bound- 
ing the horizon. To our right, Monte Amiata, 
bare and rugged and with white top, was al- 
ways in sight, and once, above it, the clouds 
rolled away, leaving a broad stretch of green- 
ish-blue sky. There were many crosses by the 
wayside, and they were different from any 
we had yet seen. On each, above spear and 
sponge, was a black cock, rudely carved to 
look as if it were crowing. Just before we came 
to San Quirico, and towards noon, we saw at 
the foot of one of these crosses an old weary- 
looking peasant, with head bowed, as if he 
listened for the Angelus. 

We were prepossessed against San Quirico 
before we reached it. Olives with vines hang- 
ing from them, in defiance of Virgil, brown 
fields, and red and yellow trees could not rec- 
oncile us to the long climb up the mountain, 
It was worth our trouble, however, if only to 
see the cathedral. We left the tricycle at the 
trattoria, and at our leisure looked at the por- 
tal and its pillars, with quaintly carved capi- 
tals of animals and birds, and those others, 
joined together with a Celtic-like twist and 
resting on leopards, and the two sea-monsters 
above. And while we looked at the grotesque 
gargoyles on the walls and the two figures for 
columns and the lions on the side doorway, 
two carabinieri from a neighboring window 
examined us as if we were equal curiosities. 
This fine building is an incongruity in San 
Quirico, which, for our first impressions proved 
right, is at best but a poor place. We were 
cheated in it as we had never been before. 
When we went back to the “va//oria four men 
were eating their dinner inside the fire-place 
in the kitchen. But we were ushered into 
what I suppose was the best room, It was 
dining-room and bed-chamber combined. On 
one side was a long table, on the other the 
bed. The dressing-table served as buffet, and 
the padrona brought from its drawers the cheese 
and apples forourdessert. Inthe garden below, 
for we were in the second story, weeds like 
corn grew so tall that they shaded the window. 
What happened in that room, and the differ- 
ence that arose between the fadrona and our- 
selves, are facts too unpleasant to recall ! 

After San Quirico there was the.same bar- 
renness. We turned aside to visit Pienza, 
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because we were so curious to see the cathe- 
dral and palaces Pius II. built there in the fond 
hope of turning hisnative village into an impor- 
tant town. We saw the great brown build- 
ings, marked with the fine crescents of the 
Piccolomini and the papal tiara and keys. as 
out of place in Pienza as the cathedral in 
San Quirico. We looked closer at the old 
stone well and its beautiful wrought-iron 
work ; J made a sketch of a fine court- 
yard, and then we were on our way again. 
Near Montepulciano we came to a thickly 
wooded country, and all the bells rang out as if 
in welcome when, after working up the long 
road, so winding that at times the city was 
completely hidden, we rode into its now dark 
and cold streets. 

It was in this high hill town that one of the 
pilgrims fell by the way. For two days J 
was too ill to ride, and we feared our pilgrim- 
age had come to an end. We staid at the 
albergo Marzocco. It was on the fifth floor 
of an old palace, and the entrance was 
through the kitchen. The padrone had a fiszzi- 
cheria, or pork-shop, across the street. When 
anything was wanted at the albergo, it was 
brought from the shop. Every time I went to 
my window I saw messengers on their way 
between the two establishments. But no man 
can serve two masters. The fizzicheria drove 
a more thriving trade, and the albergo suffer- 
ed in consequence. It was left in charge ofa 
youth of unparalleled stupidity, who seldom 
understood what we asked for, and when he 
did declared it was something not to be had. 
But a friend was sent to us in our need. 

It happened in this way. The first morning 
we went out for a walk, and while we were 
sitting in a caffé the door opened and a 
young Italian, dressed @ 7’ Ang/aise, even to his 
silver-headed cane, came in. He took a seat 
at the table next to us. When his coffee was 
brought he asked thecameriereifhe hadseen the 
English lady and gentleman who had arrived 
the evening before on a vwelocipede. No, the 
cameriere had not; he knew nothing of these 
Jorestieri, There was a pause while the young 
Italian sipped his coffee. But presently he 
turned to us and said in good English, but with 
a marked accent: 

“T beg pardon, sare, but was it not you who 
came to Montepulciano on a tricycle ?” 

elt i yt said, rather curtly. 

“ Ah, I thought so!” the Italian continued, 
well satisfied with the answer. “I have seen 











it— a Humber. It is a beautiful machine. I 
myself do ride a bicycle, the Speecia/ Cloob, 
You know it? I do belong to the ‘ Cyclists’ 
Touring Clood, and to the Sfeedvell Clood. 
All the champions belong to that C/ood. I 
did propose some one for director at the last 


meeting; you will see my name on that ac. 
count in the papers. Here is my card, but in 
the country around Montepulciano all call 
me Sandro or Sandrino. I have ridden from 
Florence to Montepulciano in one day. | 
have what you call the wheel-fever,” and he 
smiled apologetically and stopped, but only 
to take breath. 

We were fellow-cyclers, and that was enough. 
He was at once our friend, though our greet- 
ing in return was not enthusiastic, and though 
our record would have disgusted the Speedvell 
Cloob. He was sorry J was not well. He 
could sympathize. He was feeling vary bad 
himself, because the day before he had gone 
on his bicycle as far as Montalcino with a 
gun to keel the leetle birds. It was too far even 
for a champion. But he had taken the water 
— Janos —he had great faith in the waters. 
The cognac had by this time made J— 
better, and we started to leave the caffé. San- 
drino, to give him his Montepulciano name, 
insisted on paying for everything. We must 
let him have that favor, he said, and also an- 
other. He was not a native of the town. He 
was a Roman, as he supposed we could see 
by his nose. But still he would like to do us 
the honors of the place. He would take us 
to see so fine achurch. We could not but be 
pleased with it. It was only a step. Foolishly 
we went. The step was a long one. It took 
us half-way down the mountain-side to the 
Madonna di San Biagio. But J was by 
this time really too wretched to look at any 
thing, and we turned back at once. As we 
walked slowly up again Sandrino explained 
that he had lived in England several years, 
and it turned out that he had the English as 
well as the wheel fever. All his clothes were 
from London, he said, even his flannels, and 
he pulled down his sleeve that we might see. 
He smoked English tobacco, A friend sent 
it to him, and he showed us the small paper 
box tied with a string in which he kept it 
And most of his news was English, too. His 
friends wrote him. He had just had a 
letter — see — and he opened it.— There had 
been fearful riots in England. He cared much 
for the politics of the country. But the refrain 
to all he said was praise of cycling. He 
offered to ride with us when we left Monte- 
pulciano. He could go any day but the next, 
which was his twenty-first birthday, and when 
he was to have a great dinner and many 
friends and much wine. He would call, if 
we would allow him, and with profession of 
great friendship he left us at the door of 
the albergo. Y 

He was true to his word. He came twice 
the following day. The first time he had stop- 
ped, he said, to tell us he did hear from friends 
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in Castiglione del Lago who, if we would ride 
to-morrow, would be glad to see us at lunch. 
“ There will be nothing much,” he concluded. 
“They will make no preparations. We just 
take whatever they have. It will be some lee- 
tle thing.” Though in the first glory of his 
twenty-one years, he went with me to a drug- 
gist’s to act as interpreter. But I think he 
was repaid by his pleasure in carrying back a 
bottle of his favorite waters. The cameriere, 
when he saw it, with his usual cleverness fol- 
lowed into the room with three glasses. If 
we had asked for three, he would have brought 
one. Sandrino’s second visit was in the eve- 
ning, after he had eaten his great dinner and 
drunk much wine, which had again made him 
feel vary bad. Had we ever tasted the famous 
Montepulciano, “king of all wine”? he 
asked. No? Well, then, we must before leav- 
ing the town. It was not to be had in the 
shops. He had been presented with many 
bottles. He repeated his invitation to lunch in 
Castiglione, and it seemed that other 
friends in a villa near Cortona would 
also be charmed to see us, and to give 
us wine if we were tired. He was 
very lavish with the hospitality of his 
friends. 

The next morning J was much 
better, and we decided to ride. San- 
drino arrived at half-past seven and 
breakfasted with us. In the uniform 
of the Speedvell Cloob, its monogram 
in silver on his cap, he was even more 
English than he had been the day 
before. Our last experience at the 
albergo was characteristic. ‘The came- 
mere, overcome by Sandrino’s appear- 
ance, became incapable of action, We 
Vou. XXX1L.—87. 
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called for our coffee and rolls in vain. Finally 
we all, our guest included, made a descent 
upon the kitchen and forced him to bestir 
himself. 

It was Sunday morning, and the news of 
our going had been noised abroad. The aris- 
tocracy as well as the people turned out to 
see us off. Many of Sandrino’s friends lin- 
gered in the barber-shop across the street. 
Others waited just without the city gate with 
his mother and sister. When Sandrino saw 
the crowd here, he sprang upon his Sfecial 
Cloob, worked with one foot and waved the 
other in the air, rode to the little park beyond 
and back, and then jumped off, hat in hand, 
at his mother’s side with the complacent smile 
of a champion. Indeed, the whole ride that 
day savored of the circus. He went down 
hills with his legs stretched straight out on 
either side, On level places he made circles 
and fancy figures in the road. Whenever we 
passed peasants, and there were many going to 
church, he shrieked a warning, shrill as a 
steam-engine whistle. No wonder he said he 
had no use for a bell! He spoke to all the 
women, calling them his “ beautiful cousins.” 
And in villages the noise he made was so 
great that frightened people, staring at him, 
could not look behind, so that several times 
we all but rode over men and women who 
walked backward right into our wheels. And 
all the while J , like the ring-master, kept 
calling and shriek- 
ing and noone paid 
the least attention 
to him. 

Our way was 


through the beau- 
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LEAVING MONTEPULCIANO, 


tiful Val di Chiana, no longer pestilential and 
full of stenches as in Dante’s day, but fresh and 
fair, and in places sweet with clematis. There 
were no fences or hedges, and it stretched from 
mountains to mountains, one wide lovely 
park. About half-way to Castiglione we came 
to the boundary line between ‘Tuscany and 
Umbria, a canal with tall poplars on its banks, 
throwing long reflections into the water be- 
low, where a boat lay by the reeds. We 
stopped there some little time. Sandrino was 
polite, but I could see he did not approve. 
What would the Sfeedvell Cloob have thought ? 
Farther on, when we waited again, near a 
low farm-house under the oaks, he wheeled 
quickly on. But presently he came _ back. 
“ Oh,” he said, “ I thought you must have had 
an accident!” 

There could be no lovelier lake town than 
Castiglione del Lago. ‘The high hill on which 
it stands projects far into Lake Thrasimene. 
The olives, which grow from its walls down 
the hillside into the very water, are larger 
and finer with more strangely twisted trunks 
than any I have ever seen. As we came near 
the town we rode between them, looking be- 
neath their silvery-gray branches out to the 
pale-blue, quiet lake beyond. A woman came 
from under their shade with a bundle of long 
reeds on her head. A priest passed us on a 
donkey. We left our machines in a stable at 
the foot of the hill, and walked through the 
streets. Here Sandrino’s invitation came to 
nought. His friends were away. Whatever 
leetle thing we had must be found elsewhere. 
So we went to a “vatloria, where another of 
his friends, a serious, polite young ma 
who, we learned afterwards, owns the town 
and all the country thereabouts, sat and talked 
with us while we ate our lunch. Poor San- 
drino! He had to pay for his English clothes 
and foreign friends! The fadrona, backed by 
the fadrone from the kitchen below, asked 


him no less than five francs for our macaroni 
and wine. A dispute, loud because of the 
distance between the disputants, followed; 
but in the end Sandrino paid four francs, 
though half that sum would have been enough. 
It was some consolation for us to know that 
we, forestieri, had never been cheated so 
outrageously. 

It was pleasant wandering through the town, 
with the grave young man as guide, to the 
Palazzo Communale, where the red and white 
flag of the Duke of Cornia waving outside 
was the same as that painted in the old fres 
coes within, and where councilmen, holding 
council, bowed to us as we passed ; and then 
to the old deserted castle which, with its gray 
battlemented walls and towers, was not un- 
like an English ruin. But it was pleasanter 
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CASTIGLIONE 


when, Sandrino having kissed his friend, we 
were on the road again, riding between yel- 
low mulberries by the side of the lake. Sheep 
were grazing in the swamps. Donkeys and 
oxen were at rest in the meadows. But the 
peasants, mass heard, were at work again. 
Women on ladders were stripping the mul- 
berries of their leaves; men on their knees 
were digging in the fields. 

At the villa, Sandrino’s friends were at 
home. At the gate the gay bicycler gave his 
war-cry. A young lady ran out between the 
roses and chrysanthemums in the garden and 
by the red wall where yellow pumpkins were 
sunning, to welcome him. Then her mother 
and sister came and also gave him greeting. 
They received us with courtesy. We were 
led into the drawing-room, a bare, barn-like 
place with cold brick floor, where there were 
three or four chairs, a table, an old piano, 
faded cretonne curtains hung on rough sticks 
at the windows, and small drawings, which 
might have been torn from a child’s drawing- 
book, pinned on the wall. A man in blue 
coat and trousers, such as the peasants wear, 
followed us in and sat down by the young 
ladies. He was one of her men, the signora 
explained. Then we had the wine Sandrino 
promised, and we became very friendly. One 
of the daughters knew a little English, but 
when we spoke to her she hid her face in her 
hands and laughed and blushed. She never, 
hever would dare to say a word before us, 
she declared. She was very arch and girlish. 
One minute she played a waltz on the’ piano; 
the next she teased Sandrino, and there was 
much pleasantry between them. The mother 
spoke French after a fashion, but when she 
had anything to say she relapsed into Italian. 
She lived in Rome, she said. We must come 
and see her there. But would we not now 
Stay at her villa all night, instead of in Cor- 
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tona? ‘Then she squeezed my hand. “Vous 


étes bien sympathique /” she said, and | think 
she meant to compliment me. Her husband, it 
seems, was a banker in Rome, and would be 
pleased, so she told us through Sandrino’s in- 
terpretation, to do anything and everything 
for us. 

Mother and daughters, men and maids, all 
walking amiably together, came to the garden- 
gate with us. ‘The signora here squeezed 
my hand a second time. The skittish young 
lady said “good-bye” and then hid behind 
a bush, and her sister gave us each some 
It was here, too, we were to part 
with Sandrino. He must be in Montepul- 
ciano by six. More friends were coming. 
Would we write him postal cards to tell him 
of the distance and time we made? And that 


roses, 





BY LAKE THRASIMENE 















map of Tuscany we said we would give him, 
would we not remember it ? He was going 
to take some great rides, and it would help 
him. Then we turned one way, and he, rid 
ing his best for the young ladies, the other, 
to be seen by us no more. 

It was roses all the way to Cortona. They 
grew in villa gardens and along the road 
up the mountain ; there were even a few among 
the olives, on the terraces whose stone sup 
ports make the city look from below as if it 
were surrounded by many walls instead of 
one only. It was disheartening when, having 
come to the albergo, we found the lower floor, 
by which we entered, the home of pigs and 





TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


donkeys and oxen. The major was right, 1 
thought; Cortona was a rough place. The 
contrast when, on the third floor of this es- 
tablishment, we were shown into a large, clean, 
really well-furnished room, with window over- 
looking the valley, made us neglect to drive 
a close bargain with the fadrona, a neglect 
for which we suffered later 

The principal event of our stay in Cortona 
was a hunt for Luca Signorelli’s house. Why 
we were so anxious to find it I did not know 
then, nor do I now; but we were very ear- 
nest about it. At the start a youth pursued us 
with the persistence of a government spy. It 
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was useless to try and dodge him. No matter 


how long we were in churches or by what 
door we came out, he was always waiting in 


exactly the right place. In our indignation we 


would not ask him the way, but we did of 
some other boys, who forthwith led us such a 


wild-goose chase that I think before it was 
over there was not a street or corner of the 


town unvisited by us. We next employed an 
old man as guide. Of course he knewallabout 
Luca Signorelli. He could show us all his 
frescoes and pictures in Cortona. Some of 
them were bad enough, as he supposed the 
signore knew : they were painted in the artist's 
youth. But we wanted to see his house? Ah! 
we had but to follow 
him, and he led us 
in triumph to that of 
Pietro da Cortona. 
As this would not do, 
he consulted with an 
old woman who rec- 
ommended a. visit 
to a certain padre, 
The padre was in his 
kitchen. He had 
never heard of S- 
gnorelli’s house, and 
honestly admitted his 
ignorance. But could 
he show us some fine 
frescoes or sell us an- 
tiquities ? This fail- 
ing, our guide hunted 
for some friends who, 
he declared, knew 
everything. Butthey 
were not in ther 
shop, nor in the café, 
nor on the piazza, 
and in despair he 
took us to see an- 
other priest. The lat- 
ter wore a jockey-cap 
and goggles, and was 
a learned man. He 
had heard of a life of 
Signorelli by a German. He had never read 
it, nor indeed could he say where it was to be 
had; but he knew there was such a book. 
He was certain our hunt was useless, since 
Signorelli had lived in so many houses the 
city could not afford to put tablets on them 
all, and so not one was marked. He him 
self was a professional letter-writer, and if the 
signore had any letters he wished written—? 
We then gave up the search and dismissed 
the old man with a franc, though he declared 
himself still willing to continue it. It was™ 
this way we saw Cortona. 

For the last few days we had begun to be 
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haunted by the fear of the autumn rains. If 
they were as bad as Virgil says and were to 
fall in dense sheets, tearing the crops up by 
the roots while black whirlwinds set the stub- 
ble flying and vast torrents filled ditches and 
raised rivers, the roads must certainly be made 
unrideable. Since the morning we left Monte 
Oliveto the weather had been threatening, and 
now in Cortona there were heavy showers. As 
we sat in our room at the albergo after our 
long tramp, and J made a sketch from 
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the window, we saw the sky gradually covered 
with dark clouds. The lake, so blue yester- 
day, was gray and dull. ‘The valley and the 
mountains were in shadow, save where the 
sun, breaking through the clouds, shone on a 
small square of olives and spread a golden 
mist over Monte Amiata. Before J—— had 
finished the gold faded into white and then 
deepened into purple, and we* determined to 
be off early in the morning. 

The next day I was tired and in no humor 
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for riding. J wanted for once to try the 
tricycle without luggage over the Italian roads. 
It was settled then between us that I should 
go alone by train to Perugia, where we would 
meet. It was a beautiful coast down the 
mountain between the olives, four miles with 
feet up. The clouds had rolled away during 
the night, and it was bright and warm at the 
station when J left me to goon his way. It 
was quiet, too, and for some time I was alone 
with the porters. But presently a young wo 





AN OLD TEMPLE 


man, with a child in her arms, came by. She 
stopped and looked at me sympathetically, I 
spoke to her, and then she came nearer and 
patted me on the shoulder and said, “ Pove- 
rina!” It seems she had seen J bring me 
to the station and then turn back by himself. 
I do not know what she thought was the trou- 
ble, but she felt sorry for me. She was the 
wife of the telegraph operator andlivedin rooms 
above the station. She took me to them, and 
then she brought me an illustrated Italian 
translation of “Gil Blas” to look at, while she 
made me a cup of coffee. Every few minutes 
she sighed and said again, “ Poverina!” She 
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gave me her card,—Elena Olas, natfa Bocci, 
was her name. I wrote mine on a slip of pa- 
per, and when the train, oniy an hour late, 
came, we parted with great friendship. A reg. 
iment of soldiers was on its way to Perugia 
and made the journey very lively. Peasants, 
who had somehow heard of its coming, were 
in wait at every station with apples and chest. 
nuts and wine, over which there was much 
noisy bargaining. At other times the soldiers 
sang. As the train carried us by the lake, from 
which the mountains in the dis- 
tance rose white and shadowy 
and phantom-like ; and by Pas- 
signano, built right in the water 
with reeds instead of flowers 
around the houses, and where 
fishermen were out in their 
boats near the weirs ; and then 
by Maggiore and Ellera on 
their hill-tops, I heard the con- 
stant refrain of the soldiers’ song, 
and it reminded me of my friend 
at Cortona, for it was a plaintive 
regret for“ Poverina mia.” Then 
there came a pause in the sing- 
ing, and a voice called out, 
“Ecco, Perugia!” I looked 
from the carriage window, and 
there far above on the mountain 
I saw it, white and shining, like 
a beautiful city of the sun. 

At the station J met me, 
He had been waiting an hour. 
He had made the thirty-six 
miles between Cortona and Pe- 
rugia in three hours and a half! 
Many officers with their wives 
were in the station, and in their 
curiosity so far forgot their usual 
dignity as to surround him and 
pester him with questions as to 
his whence and whither, and 
what speed he could make. It 
is a long way from the station 
up the mountain to the town, 
but we went faster than we had 
ever climbed mountain before, for we tied the 
tricycle to the back of the diligence. J— 
rode and steered it, but I sat inside, ending 
my journey as I had begun it, in « ommonplace 
fashion. The driver was full of admiration. 
We must go to. Terni on our velocipede, he 
said, for in the mountains beyond Spoleto we 
would go down-hill for seven miles. /¢co/ no 
need of a diligence then! 

The padrone of the albergo at Perugia was 
a man of parts. He could speak English. 
When we complimented him on a black cat 
which was always in his office, he answered, 
with eyes fixed on vacancy, and pausing be- 
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“PIPING DOWN 


tween each word like a child saying its lesson: 
“ Yes-it-is—a—good-cat. I-have—one—dog- 
and-four-cats. ‘lhis—cat-is—the—fa—ther—of- 
the-oth-er—cats. One-are—red—and-three-is— 
white.” And when we had occasion to thank 
him, he knew enough to tell us we were very 
much obliged. But we gave him small chance 
to display his powers. There was little to 
keep us in the albergo when after a few min- 
utes’ walk we could be in the piazza, where 
the sun shone on Pisano’s fountain, and on 
the Palazzo of the Baglioni and the Duomo 
opposite. But what a fall was there! A 
couple of gendarmes, priests walking two by 
two, a few beggars, were the only people we 
saw in this broad piazza, where at one time 
men and women, driven to frenzy by the 
words of Fra Bernardino, spoken from the 
pulpit by the Duomo door, almost fell into 
the fire they had kindled to 
burn therein their false hair 
and ornaments, their dice 
and cards; and where at 
another Baglioni fought, 
with the young Raphael 
looking on to later paint one 
at least of the combatants. 

The Grifonettos and As- 
tores who feasted on blood, 
could they return to life and 
to their native town, would 
have little sympathy with 
the captains and colonels 
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THE VALLEY.” 


who now drink tamarind water in the cafés, 
booted and spurred though the latter be. The 
caffé is everywhere the lounging-place of Ital- 
ian officers, but in Perugia it seemed to be 
their headquarters. ‘There was one on the 
Corso, a few doors from the Palazzo, which 
they specially patronized. They were there 
in the morning even before the shops were 
opened, and again at noon, and yet again in 
the evening, while at other times they walked 
to and fro in front of it, as if on guard. But 
though the youngest as well as the oldest 
patronized it, the distinctions of rank between 
them were observed 

as scrupulously as ' 

Dickens says they f 
are with the Chat- 
ham and Rochester 
aristocracy. The 
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colonel associated with nothing lower than a 
major, the latter, in turn, drawing the line 
at the captain, and so it went down to the 
third lieutenant, who lorded it only over 
the common soldier. On the whole I think 
the lesser officers had the best of it; for 
whether they eat cakes and drank sweet 
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THE BRONZE PONTIFF’S 


drinks, or played cards, they were always 
sociable and merry. Whereas, sometimes the 
colonel sat solitary in his grandeur, silent ex 
cept for the few words with the boy selling 
matches as he hunted through the stock to 
find a box with a pretty picture. 

We were long enough in Perugia to carry 
the Adatze’s letters to San Pietro. The monks 
to whom they were written were away, but 


a third came in their place and gave us wel- 
come. He showed J the inner cloister, to 
which I could not go. Women were not 
allowed there. It was because of my skirts, 
he said ; and yet he, too, wore skirts, and he 
spread out his cassock on each side. While 
they were gone I waited in the church, | 





BENEDICTION, PERUGIA. 


wonder if ghostly voices are never heard 
within it. The monks, long dead, whose love 
and even life it was to make it beautiful until 
its walls and ceilings were rich and glowing, 
its choir a miracle of carving, and its sacristy 
hung with prayer-inspiring pictures, have, 
like the Baglioni, cause to bewail the degen 
erate latter day. The beauty they creat 

now lives but for the benefit of a handful of 
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MILLS ON 


monks, whose monastery is turned into a 
Boys’ Agricultural School, and for the occa- 
sional tourist. Later from the high terrace of 
the park opposite San Pietro we saw the boys 
in their blue blouses digging and hoeing in 
the fields under the olives, where probably 
the monks themselves once worked. ‘There is 
in this little park an amphitheater with arch- 
way, bearing the Perugian griffin in the cen- 
ter. It is shaded by dense ilex-trees, from 
whose branches a raven must once have 
croaked ; for evil has come upon the place, 
as it has upon the gray 
monastery so near it. 
Instead of nobles and 
knights and men-at- 
arms and councillors 
of state, two or three 
poor women with their 
babies sat on the stone 
benches gossiping. 
And as we lingered 
there in the late after- casa See 
noon there came from ' 
San Pietro the sound, 
not of monks chanting 
vespers, but of some 
one playing the “ Blue 
Danube” on an old 
jingling piano. Only 
the valley below, and 
the Tiber winding 
through it, and the 
mountains beyond are 
unchanged ! 

_When we left Peru- 
gia in the early morn- 
ing, we passed first by 
the statue of Julius IT., 
thus receiving, we said 
to each other, the 
bronze pontiff’s bene- 
diction. We imagined 
this to be an original 
idea; but it is useless 
Vo.. XXXI.— 88. 


THE TIBER. 


to try to be original. Since then we have re- 
membered the same thought came to Miriam 
and Donatello when they made the statue 
their trysting-place. Then we rode through 
the piazza, where a market was being held, 
and where at one end a long row of women 
all holding baskets of eggs stood erect, though 
all around other women and even men, selling 
fruit and vegetables, sat comfortably on low 
stools. Out on the other side of the Porta 
Romana we saw that while Perugia was bright 
and clear in the sunlight, a thick white mist 





GOING HOME. 
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SANTA MARIA 


covered the valley, so that it looked as if a 
great lake, bounded by the mountains, lay 
below. ‘The chrysanthemums and marigolds, 
hanging over high garden walls, and the grass 
by the roadside glistened with dew. Shining 
silver cobwebs hung on the hedges. Before 
many minutes, so fast did we go, we were riding 
right into the mist. We could see but a few 
feet in front of us, and the olives on either 
side, through the heavy white veil, looked 
like specters. We passed no one but a man 
carrying a lantern and a cage of owls. It 
seemed but natural that so uncanny a ride 
should lead to a home of shadows. And when 
we came to the tomb of the Volumnii at the 
foot of the mountain, we left the tricycle 
without, and went down for a while into its 
darkness and damp. When we came out 
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DEGLI ANGELI. 


the mist had disappeared and the road lay 
through sunshine. 

A little farther on we had our first near 
view of the Tiber. We crossed it by the old 
Ponte San Giovanni, so narrow that there was 
not room for us to pass a boy and donkey 
justin front. J called, and the boy pushed 
his donkey close to the stone wall; but for 
all that he could not pass. Even as he called 
he was stopped by a sudden pain in his side, 
the result probably of his descent into the 
tomb while he was still warm, for he had 
back-pedaled coming down the mountain. 
And so we waited for many minutes on the 
bridge to see, not the yellow Tiber one always 
hears about, but a river blue in mid-stream, 
white where it came running over the mill- 
wheel and down the dam, and red and yellow 
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and green where it reflected the poplars and 
oaks, and the skirts and handkerchiefs of the 
women washing on its banks. But after the 
pridge we left the river, for we were bound 
for Assisi. We had a quiet, peaceful ride for 
several miles on the Umbrian plain, where in 
the old times no one dared to go without the 
permission of the Baglioni, between vineyards 
and fields where men were plowing, and through 
insignificant little villages, and until we came 
out upon the large piazza in front of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. It was crowded with 
peasants, for market was just over, and there 
came from every side the sound of many 
voices. When we rode by we were surrounded 
at once, two or three men keeping close to 
our side to sing the praises of the hotels at 
Assisi and shower their cards upon us. They 
pursued us even into the church and as far as 
the little hermitage beneath the dome, to tell 
us that each and all could speak English. If 
the Umbrians about Assisi were always like 
this, Saint Francis was a wise man to hide 
himself in the woods and to make friends with 
beasts and birds. Over the sunny roads be- 
yond Santa Maria, where he and Fra Egidio 
walked singing and exhorting men and women 
to repentance, we wheeled imploring, or rather 
commanding, them to get out of the way. It 
was a hard pull up the mountain-side, the 
harder because the great monastery on its high 
foundations seemed always so far above us. 
When almost at the city gate a monk in brown 
robes, the knotted cord about his waist, passed. 
He stopped to look, but it was with a frown 
of disapproval; I think Saint Francis would 
have smiled. 

It was just noon when we reached Assisi, 
but we rode no more that day. We spent the 
afternoon in the town of Saint Francis. The 
albergo we selected from the many recom- 
mended was without the large cloisters of 
the monastery. The cameriere at once re- 
membered that J had been there before, 
though eighteen months had passed since his 
first visit. ‘The signore had two ladies with him 
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upper church, with its great lofty nave and 
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FOLIGNO 


then, he said. He was delighted with the 
velocipede. It was the first time in all his life i 
he had seen one with three wheels. Nothing . 
would do but he must show us the finest road i 
to Rome. He spread our map on the table ! 
as we eat our dinner, and put on his glasses, | 
for he was a little bad in the eyes, he explained, 1 
and then he pointed out the very route we 
had already decided upon. Zeco / here, be- | 
tween Spoleto and Terni, we should have a H 
long climb up the mountain, but then there 
would be seven miles down the other side. 
Ah! that would be fine! This long coast to 
Terni was clearly to make up for the hardships 
we had already endured ontoilsome up-grades. | 
After dinner we went to the church. Goethe, : 
when he was in Assisi, saw the old Roman ! 
Temple of Minerva and then, that his pleasure 
in it might not be disturbed, refused to look 
at anything else in the town and went quickly ; 
on his way. But when I passed out of the sun- I 
light into the dark lower church and under 
the low rounded arches to the altar with 
Giotto’s angels and saints above, it seemed to 





me he was the loser by his great love for clas- } 
sic beauty. Many who have been to this won- 
derful church have written descriptions of it, ' 
but none have really told, and indeed no } 


one can ever tell, how wonderful it is. The 
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in on the bright frescoed walls, is beautiful. 
But this lower one, with its dark subdued color 
and its dim light and the odor of incense which 
always lingers in it, is like the embodiment of 
the mystery and love that inspired the saint 
in whose honor it was built. In it one under- 
stands, for the first time perhaps, what it is for 
which the followers of St. Francis give up life 
and action. Whoever were to be long under 
the influence of this place must, I thought, al- 
waysstay, like an old gray-haired monk, kneel- 
ing before a side altar, wrapt in contemplation. 
And yet on the very threshold I found three 
or four brothers laughing and joking with two 
women. 

The next morning, as we started down the 
mountain outside of Assisi, the machine 
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rode by Spello with its old Roman gateway 
and ruined amphitheater. But the hill here was 
not steep, and then again there came a level 
stretch into Foligno, the first lowland town to 
which we had come since we left Poggibonsi, 
and which, with its mass of roofs and lofty dome 
rising high above the city walls, looked little 
like the Foligno in Raphael’s picture. Already 
in our short ride, for it is but ten miles from 
Assisi to Foligno, we noticed a great difference 
in the people. It was not only that many of 
the women wore bodices and long ear-rings, 
and turned their handkerchiefs up on top of 
their heads, but they, and the men as well, 
were less polite and more stupid than the Tus- 
cans or the Umbrians about Perugia. Few 
spoke to us,and one woman to whom we said 





THE SLEEPING 


seemed to be trying to run away with us, and 
J bade me back-pedal. But for all my 
hard work it went the faster until, to my sur 
prise, J suddenly steered it into a stone 
pile by the roadside. “ ‘The brake is broken!” 
was his explanation as we slowly upset. 
Fortunately, however, it had only slipped from 
its place, and though we could not mend it 
properly, we could fasten it in after a fashion 
and so manage to use it for the time being. 
From Assisi to ‘Terni was a long day’s ride 
by towns and villages, through fair valleys and 
over rough mountains. From the foot of the 
mountain at Assisi, past Monte Subasio, which, 
bare and rocky, towered above the lower 
olive-covered hills, the road was level until we 











SHEPHERD, 


good-morning was so startled tinat she thanked 
us in return, as if unused to such civilities. 
For all J ’s shouts of a destra /— to the 
right —and eccomi / they would not make room 
for us ; and nowin Foligno one woman, in her 
stupidity or obstinacy, walked directly in front 
of the machine, and when the little wheel 
caught her dress, through no fault of ours, cried 
“ Accidente voi!” the voi, instead of /, being 
a far greater insult than the wishing us an ac- 
cident. Even the beasts we met were stupl 

as the people. At our coming horses, donkeys, 
and oxen tried to run. We therefore looked 
for at least a light skirmish when, beyond 
Foligno, a regiment of cavalry in marching 
order advanced upon us. But the soldiers 
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i 
vay stood our charge \ 
vas bravely. Only the i 
vel officer was _routed 
to and retreated into the 
Si, gutter. Then, forget- 
me ting military disci- | 
tle pline, he turned his f 
dy back upon his men H 
om to see us ride. i 
rce We were now on ! 
of the old Via Flaminia 
igs, and in the valley of i 
of Clitumnus, Virgil’s 
ell, country. The poet’s 
us- smiling fields and 
‘ew tall, stiff oaks, his 
aid white oxen and peas- i 
ants behind the plow i 
or enjoying the cool } 
shade, were on either i) 
side. Crossing the I 
fields were many ; 
stony beds of streams, WILLING TO RACE 
now dry, lined with | 
oaks and chestnuts, under whose shade women _ flocks for the sacrifice bathed, runs below, an i 
were filling large baskets with acorns and old mill on its bank and one willow bending i 
leaves. The upturned earth wasrichand brown, over it. At the village of Le Vene, near the | 
Through the trees or over them we saw the source of the stream, we stopped at a wine- } 
whitish-blue sky, the purple mountains, some shop to eat some bread and cheese. There 
pointed like pyramids, and the gray olive hills was no one there but the fadrone and a dwarf 
with little villages in their hollows, and before who wore a decent suit of black clothes, and i 
long Trevi on its high hill-top. And then we a medallion of the Pope on his watch-chain. I 
came to the temple of the river god Cli- He had come in a carriage which waited for I 
tumnus, of which Pliny writes, and where the him at the door. I think he was a drufhmer. | 
little river, in which Virgil says the white He drank much wine, and spoke to us in a 
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TWO CARABINIERI. 


vile patois. Indeed, the people thereabouts 
all spoke in dialects worse, I am sure, than 
any Dante heard at the mouth of Hell. He 
had traveled and had been in Florence, where 
he had seen a velocipede, but not like ours. It 
was finer, or perhaps, he should say, more 
commodious. The seats were side by side, 
and it had an umbrella attached, and it was 
worked by the hands, It went, oh, so fast! 
and he intimated that we could not hope to 
rival its speed. I suppose our machine with- 
out an umbrella seemed to him like a ship 
without a sail. But I think he had another 
tale t&tell when, ten minutes later, he having 
started before we did, we passed him on the 
road. We were going so fast, 1 only had time 
to see that in his wonder the reins fell from 
his hands. 

Then came the small, wretched village of 
San Giacomo, with its old castle built up with 
the houses of the poor, and then Spoleto, 
where we lunched in a /ratforia of the people 
which was much troubled by a plague of flies. 
A company of Bersagliere, red caps on the 
back of their heads and blue tassels dangling 
down their backs, sat at one table, ordering with 
much merriment their soup and meat and 
macaroni to be cooked @ /a Bersagliere. At 
another two young men were evidently en- 
joying an unwonted feast. And at the table 
with us were three peasants, one of whom had 
brought his bread in his pocket. He et his 
soup for dessert, and throughout the meal 
used his own knife in preference to the knife 
and fork laid at his place. Two dogs, a cat, 
and a hen wandered in from the piazza, and 
dined on the bits of macaroni dropped by the 
not over-careful soldiers. Thecameriere greeted 
us cordially. He too had a machine, he said, 
but had never heard of velocipedes with three 
wheels, His had but two; the signore must see 
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it. And before he would listen to our order 
for lunch, he showed J his bicycle, a 
bone-shaker. He was very proud of it. He 
had ridden as far as Terni. Ah! what a beau- 
tiful time we would have before the afternoon 
was over. Seven miles down the mountain! 

The thought of this coast made us leave 
Spoleto with light hearts, though we knew 
that first must come a hard climb, and for 
some distance we went by the dned-up bed 
of a wide stream, meeting many priests on 
foot and peasants on donkeys. But as the 
way became steeper we left the stream far 
below, and came into a desolate country 
where the mountains were covered with scrub 
oaks, and priests and peasants disappeared, 
We soon gave up riding. J tied a rope 
to the tricycle and pulled while I pushed. 
The sun was now hidden behind the mountain 
and the way was shady. But still it was warm 
work and wearisome; for before long the 
road became almost perpendicular and was 
full of loose stones. How much more of this 
was there? we asked a woman watching swine 
on the hillside. “ A mile,” was her answer, 
and yet she must have known there were at 
least three. Finally, after what seemed hours 
of toiling, we asked another peasant standing 
in front of a lonely farm-house how much 
farther it still was to the top. “ You are here 
now,” she said. She at least was truthful. A 
few feet more, and we looked down a road as 
precipitous as that up which we had come, 
and so winding that we could see short 
stretches of it, like so many terraces, all the 
way down the mountain. We walked for 
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about a hundred yards, and it was as hard to 
hold back the machine as before it had been 
to push it. Then we began to ride, but the 
strain on the brake loosened the handle a sec- 
ond time. We dismounted, and J tried to 
push it back into place. It snapped in two 
pieces in his hands. Here we were, eight 
miles from Terni in a lonely mountain road 
in the evening — the sun had already set — 
with a brakeless machine. The seven miles’ 
coast to which we had looked forward for 
days was to be a walk after all. 

However, there was nothing to do but to 
walk into Terni. It was so cold we had to 
put on our heavy coats. Presently the moon 
rose above the mountains on our left. By its 
light we could see the white road, the high 
hills which shut us in on every side, and the 
sloping banks of the stream below. On and 





A KNIGHT OF 


on we walked, all the time holding back the 
tricycle. But at last we began to meet more 
people. Men with carts and donkeys went by 
at long intervals, but they spake never a word, 
and we too were silent. Now and then we 
heard the near tinkling of cow-bells, and came 
to olive gardens, where in the moonlight the 
black, twisted trunks took grotesque goblin 
shapes, and the branches threw a net-work of 
shadows across our path. Then we came to 
arailroad, and we knew we were at the foot 
of the mountains, and that Terni was not far 
off. We were at the end of the seven miles’ 
coast and could ride again. Shortly after the 
lights of ‘Terni were in sight. Then we wheeled 
by a foundry, with great furnace in full blast ; 
by a broad avenue with rows of gas-jets, to 
the gates of the « ity to find them shut. There 
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was a second of despair, but J was now 
not to be trifled with, and he gave a yell of 
command, which was an effectual Open Se- 
same. And so we rode on through lively 
streets and piazza, to the hotel, to supper, 
and to bed! 

I know little of Terni, except that the hotel 
is so cold that the cameriere comes into the 
dining-room in the morning with hat on and 
wrapped in overcoat and muffler, and that 
there is an excellent blacksmith in the town; 
for the next morning, as soon as J had 
had the brake mended, we went on our way. 
The fadrone was surprised at the shortness 
of our stay. Did we not know there were 
waterfalls, and famous ones too, but three 
miles distant ? We could not take the time to 
visit them ? Well, then, at least we must look 
at their picture, and he showed us a chromo 
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pasted on the hotel omnibus. I am afraid 
he took us for sad Philistines. But the fear of 
another kind of waterfall was still a goad to 
hurry us onwards. Now we were so near our 
journey’s end, no wonder, however great, 
could have led us from the straight path. 
There was a great festa that day, and ail 
along the street and out on the country road 
we met men and women in holiday dress, 
carrying baskets and bunches and wreaths of 
pink chrysanthemums. In Narni, on the 
heights which Martial called inaccessible, 
men were lounging in the piazza or playing 
cards in the caffe. For the shepherds alone 
there was no rest from every-day work. Be- 
fore we reached even Narni, but ten miles 
across the valley from Terni, we saw sev eral 
driving their sheep and goats into the broad 
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meadows. They wore goatskin breeches, and 
by that sign alone we should have known we 
were nearing Rome. We lunched at Narni 
on coffee and cakes, for it was the last town 
through which we would pass on that day’s 
ride. It was here Quintus, in its Roman 
days, staid so long that Martial reproached 
him for his wearisome delay. Could he come 
to it now, I doubt if his friend would have the 
same reason for complaint. It did not seem 
an attractive place, and when we asked a 
man about the country beyond, he said it 
was “ druto.” We did not learn till afterwards 
that this applied to the people, and not to the 
country, and that here we ought to have been 
briganded. 

We were now high up on the mountain, on 
one side steep rocks, on the other a deep 
precipice. Far below in a narrow valley ran 
the little river Nar, and on the bank above it 
the railroad. It was not an easy road to 
travel, and often the hills were too steep to 
coast or to climb. The few farm-houses by 
the way were closed, for the peasants had 
gone to church. We saw an occasional little 
gray town crowning the top of sheer gray 
cliffs, like those in Albert Diirer’s pic- 
tures, or an old castle either deserted or else 
with farm-house built in its ruins, where 
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peasants leaned over the battle. 
mented walls. But the only villages 
through which we rode were Otri- 
coli, just before we descended to 
the valley of the Tiber, and where 
we created so great a sensation that 
an old woman selling chestnuts, 
cooked, I think, by a previous gen- 
eration, was at first too frightened 
to wait on us, and Borghetto, on 
the other side of the valley, where 
we saw in the piazza the stage from 
Civita Castellana, where we were 
to spend the night. 

We went with much content over 
the plain by the Tiber, where there 
were broad grassy stretches full of 
sheep and horses, and here and there the 
shepherds’ gypsy-looking huts. It was such 
easy work now that we eat our chestnuts as 
we rode; but beyond the bridge, on which 
Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. and Gregory 
XIII. have, in true papal fashion, left their 
names, the hills began again. On we toiled, 
beneath shady oaks and by rocky places, 
until we came out on a wide upland. From 
the treeless road the meadows rolled far 
beyond to high mountains on whose sloping 
side the blue smoke of charcoal-burners 
curled upward, The moon had already risen, 
and in the west the setting sun filled the sky 
with glowing amber light, against which the 
tired peasants going home were sharply silhou- 
etted. 

We were glad to see Civita Castellana. One 
or two men in answer to our questions had 
told us we were close to it, but we did not 
believe them. The fields seemed to stretch 
for miles before us, and there was not a house 
or tower in sight. But suddenly the road 
turned and went 
down-hill, and > 
there below was 
the city perched 
on tufa cliffs, a 
deep ravine sur- 
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rounding it. Two caradinieri, in cocked hats 
and folded cloaks like the famous two solli- 
tary horsemen, were setting out on their 
night patrol. Vespers were just over in 
the church near the bridge, and along the 
way where happy little Etruscan school-boys 
once whipped homewards their treacherous 
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school-master, little Italian boys and girls let 
loose from church ran after us, torturing us 
with their shrill cries. Soon their elders 
joined them, and we were closely beset with 
admirers. ‘The town, too, was in a hubbub 
about us, and in the streets through which 
we wheeled men and women came from their 
houses to follow in our train. At the door of 
thealbergo, where we were detained for several 
minutes, the entire population collected. We 
had difficulty in getting a room. The /eséa, 
the padrone said, had brought many country 
people into the town, and the inns were full 
to overflowing. If J would go with him 
he would see what could be done for us. 
The search led them through three houses. 
In the mean time I kept guard over the ma- 
chine. It was well I did, for once J had 
gone the natives closed upon me. Toddling 
infants and gray-haired men, ragged peasants 
and gorgeous officers pushed and struggled 
together in their desire to see. Every now 
and then a stealthy hand was thrust through 
the crowd and felt the tire or tried the brake. 
I turned from left to right, crying Guarda / 
Guarda/ | lifted exploring hands from the 
wheels, But in vain. What was one against 
somany ? A man sitting in the doorway took 
Vo. XXXI.—8o. 
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pity on my sad plight. He came out and with 
a stick mowed the people back. Then J 
returned, having found a room in the first 
house, which the padrone had thought fit to 
conceal until the last. 

The albergo was but a “ middling inn.” 
We were lodged in the garret, in a room the 
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size of a large closet. The way to it led through 
another bed-chamber, long and low, in which 
four cots were ranged in a row along the 
wall. When we crossed it on the way down- 
stairs to dinner, I devoutly prayed that on 
our return four night-caps would not be nod- 
ding on the pillows. 

Fortunately we were the first to go to bed 
in the garret. All through the night, however, 
for the mattress was hard and I slept little, I 
heard loud snores and groans, and the sound 
of much tossing to and fro. We rose early in 
the morning, but when we opened our door 
the cots were empty, though they had not 
been so long. Indeed, early as we were, the 
whole town was stirring when we came down- 
stairs. But who ever knew the hour when the 
people of an Italian town were not up and 
abroad? No sooner had J brought the 
tricycle from the stable, where it had been 
kept all night, to the albergo, than the piazza 
was again crowded. On they all came with us, 
men, women, and children, hooting and shout- 
ing, jumping and dancing through the vilely 
paved streets, and finally sprawling over the 
walls and on the rocks beyond the gate. 

There they all staid until we had gone 
down the hill over the bridge crossing the 
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stream at its foot, and up the hill on the oppo- 
site side, passing from their sight around the 
first curve. Soon we were on an upland and 
now really at the beginning of the Campagna. 
The morning was cold. For many miles we 
rode through a champaign gleaming white 
with frost. But as the sun rose higher in the 
heavens, and the yellow light, which had at 
first spread over the sky, faded and left a clear 
blue expanse above, the air grew warmer and 
the frost disappeared. ‘The road wound on 
and on between oak woods and wide cultivated 
fields, and green grassy plains which gradually 
changed into great sweeps of rolling treeless 
country, like the moors, By the roadside were 
thick bushes of low green sage and tan- 
gled blackberries, and in places the broad 
flagstones of the old Flaminian Way, with 
weeds and dandelions and pretty purple 
flowers growing from the crevices. Some- 
times a paving of smaller stones stretched all 
across the road, so that for a minute or two 
we were badly shaken, or else, coming on 
them suddenly at the foot of a hill, all but 
upset. ‘Truly, as has been said, it could have 
been no joke for the old Romans to ride. 
To our left rose the great height of Soracte, 
not snow-covered as Horace saw it, but bare 
and brown save where purple shadows lay. 
At first we met numbers of peasants, all astride 
of donkeys, going towards Civita Castellana, 
families riding together and eating as they 
went. Later, however, no one passed but an 
occasional lonely rider, who in his long cloak 
and high-pointed hat looked a genuine Fra 
Diavolo; or else sportsmen and their dogs. 
It is strange that though we saw many of the 
latter, we never once heard the singing or 
chirping of birds. ‘There were hillsides and 
fields full of large black cattle, or herds of 
horses, or flocks of sheep and goats. There 
were shepherds, too, sleeping in the shade, 
or by the roadside leaning on their staffs or 
ruling their flock with rod and rustic word 
as in the days when Poliziano sung. And 
if there was no bird’s song to break the 
silence of the Campagna, there was instead a 
loud baaing of sheep led by the shrill, pierc- 
ing notes of the lambs. If it was to such an 
accompaniment that Corydon and Thyrsis 
sang in rivalry, their songs could have been 
poetical only in Virgil’s verse. 

How hard we worked now that our pil- 
grimage was almost ended! We scarcely 
looked at the little village through which we 
wheeled and where a White Brother was go- 
ing from door to door, nor at the ruins which 
rose here and there in the hollows and on the 
slopes of the hills; and when at last we saw 
on the horizon the dome coming up out of 
the broad, undulating plain, we gave it but a 
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short greeting and then hurried on faster than 
ever. We would not even go to Castel Novo, 
which lies a quarter of a mile or so from the 
road, but eat our hasty lunch in a “ratoria 
by the wayside, while a man, an engineer he 
said he was, showed us drawings he had made 
on his travels and asked about our ride, 
How brave it was of the signora to work, he 
exclaimed, and how brave of the signore to 
sketch from his velocifede/ And after this 
“the hills their heights began to lower,” and 
with feet up we went like the wind, and 
every time we looked at the dome it seemed 
larger and more clearly defined against the 
sky. But about six miles from Rome our feet 
were on the pedals again and we were work- 
ing with all our might. Sand and loose stones 
covered the road, which grew worse until, in 
front of the staring pink quarantine building, 
the stones were so many that in steering out 
of the way of one we ran over another, and 
the jar it gave us loosened the screw of the 
luggage-carrier. We were so near Rome we 
let it go. This was a mistake. But a little 
farther, and the whole thing gave way and 
bags and knapsack rolled in the dust. It took 
some fifteen minutes to set it to rights again; 
and all the time we stood in the shadeless 
road, under a burning sun, for the heat in the 
lower plains of the Campagna was as great as 
if it were stillsummer. As the luggage-carrier 
was slightly broken, we were afraid to put too 
great a strain upon it, and for the rest of the 
journey the knapsack went like a small boy 
swinging on behind. 

Like those other pilgrims, we were mu h 
discouraged because of the way. But at last, 
wheeling by pink and white “vafforie, whose 
walls were covered with illustrated bills of fare, 
and coming to an open place where street-cars 
were going and coming, the Ponte Molle, 
over a now yellow Tiber, lay before us, and 
we were under the shadow of the dome we 
had from afar watched for many hours. Over 
the bridge we went with cars and carts, be- 
tween houses and gardens and wine-shops, 
where there was a discord of many hurdy- 
gurdies, to the Porta del Popolo, and so into 
Rome. Carabinieri were lounging about the 
gate, and carriages were driving to the Pin- 
cian ; but we rode on and up the street on the 
right of the piazza. When we had gone a 
short distance we asked a man at a corner our 
way to the Piazza di Spagna. We should have 
taken the street to our left, he said, but now 
we could reach it by crossing the Corso diag- 
onally. As we did so we heard a loud ssf, sst 
behind us, and we saw a gendarme running UP 
the street; but we went on. When we wheeled 
into the Piazza di Spagna, however, a second, 
almost breathless, ran out in front of us, and 
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“ aspeTTo!” 


cried, “Aspetto /” (wait!) But still we rode. 
“ Aspetto/” he cried again, and half drew his 
sword, In a minute we were surrounded. 
Models came flying from the Spanish steps ; 
an old countryman carrying a fish affectionately 
under his arm, bootblacks, clerks from the 
near shops, young Roman swells,—all these 
and many more gathered about us. 

“Aspetto !” the gendarme still cried. 

vrche ?” we asked. 

And then his fellow-offic or whom we had 
seen on the Corso came up. “ Descendere /” 
he said in fierce tones of command. 

“ Ferche ?” we asked again. 

%r Christo /” was his only answer. 


The crowd laughed with glee. Hackmen 
shouted their applause. It was ignominious, 
perhaps, but the wisest policy, to get down 
and walk to our hotel. 

What pilgrim of old times thought his pil- 
grimage really over until he had given, either 
out of his plenty or his nothing, in alms? 
Two months later we too gave our mite, not 
to the church or to the poor, but to the Gov- 
ernment ; for we were then summoned before 
a police magistrate and fined ten francs for 
“ furious riding on the Corso, and refusing to 
descend when ordered !” 

And so our pilgrimage ended. 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


THE WATER-TEXT. 


\ JATCHING my river marching overland, 
By mighty tides transfigured and set free,— 
My river, lapped in idle-hearted mirth, 
Made at a touch a glory to the earth, 
And leaving, wheresoever falls his hand, 
The balm and benediction of the sea,— 


O soon, I know, the hour whereof we dreamed, 
The saving hour miraculous, arrives! 

When, ere to darkness winds our sordid course, 

Some glad, new, potent, consecrating force 

Shall speed us, so uplifted, so redeemed, 

Along the old worn channel of our lives. 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 
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Vill. 


EMUEL entered a lighted doorway from 

4 a bricked courtyard, and found himself 
with twenty or thirty houseless comrades in a 
large, square room, with benching against the 
wall for them to sit on. They were all silent 
and quelled-looking, except a young fellow 
whom Lemuel sat down beside, and who, as- 
certaining that he was a new-comer, seemed 
disposed to do the honors of the place. He 
was not daunted by the reserve native to 
Lemuel, or by that distrust of strangers which 
experience had so soon taught him. He ad- 
dressed him promptly as mate, and told him 
that the high, narrow, three-sided tabling in 
the middle of the room was where they would 
get their breakfast, if they lived. 

* And I guess I shall live,” he said. “ I no 
tice I ’most always live till breakfast-time, 
whatever else I do, or I don’t do; but some- 
times it don’t seem as if I cou/d saw my way 
through that quarter of a cord of wood.” At 
a glance of inquiry which Lemuel could not 
forbear, he continued: “ What I mean by a 
quarter of a cord of wood is that they let you 
exercise that much free in the morning, be- 
fore they give you your breakfast: it’s the 
doctor’s orders. This used to beaschool-house, 
but it’s in better business now. They got a 
kitchen under here, that beats the Parker 
House; you'll smell it pretty soon. No whack- 
ing on the knuckles here any more. All serene, 
I tell you. You'll see. I don’t know how I 
should got along without this institution, and 
I tell the manager so, every time I see him. 
That’s him, hollering ‘ Next,’ out of that room 
there. It’s a name he gives all of us; he knows 
it’s a name we'll answer to. Don’t you forget 
it when it comes your turn.” 

He was younger than Lemuel, apparently, 
but his swarthy, large-mouthed, droll-eyed face 
affirmed the experience of a sage. He wore a 
blue flannel shirt, with loose trousers belted 
round his waist, and he crushed a soft felt hat 
between his hands; his hair was clipped close 
to his skull, and as he rubbed it now and then 
it gave out a pleasant, rasping sound. 

The tramps disappeared in the order of 
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their vicinity to the manager’s door, and it 
came in time to this boy and Lemuel. 

“ You come along with me,” he said, “ and 
do as I do.” When they entered the presence 
of the manager, who sat at a desk, Lemuel’s 
guide nodded to him, and handed over his 
order for a bed. 

‘** Ever been here before ? ” asked the man- 
ager, as if going through the form for a joke. 

“ Never.” He took a numbered card which 
the manager gave him, and stood aside to wait 
for Lemuel, who made the same answer to the 
same question, and received his numbered card. 

“Now,” said the young fellow, as they 
passed out of another door, “ we ain’t either of 
us ‘Next’ any more. I’m Thirty-nine, and 
you’re Forty, and don’t you forget it. All 
right, boss,” he called back to the manager; 
“T’ll take care of him! This way,” he said 
to Lemuel. “The reason why I[ said I'd 
never been here before,” he explained on the 
way down, “was because you got to say 
something when he asks you. Most of ’em 
says last fall or last year, but I say never, 
because it’s just as true, and he seems to like it 
better. We’re going down to the dressing- 
room now, and then we're going to take a 
bath. Do you know why ?” 

“ No,” said Lemuel. 

“ Because we can’t help it. It’s the doctor's 
orders. He thinks it’s the best thing you can 
do, just before you go to bed.” 

The basement was brightly lighted with 
gas everywhere, and a savory odor of onion- 
flavored broth diffused itself through the 
whole place. 

“Smell it? You might think that was 
supper, but it ain’t. It’s breakfast. You got 
a bath and a night’s rest as well as the quar- 
ter of a cord of wood between you and that 
stew. Hungry?” 

“ Not very,” said Lemuel faintly. 

“ Because if you say you are they'll give 
you all the bread and water you can hold 
now. But I ruther wait.” — 

“TI guess I don’t want anything to-night,” 
said Lemuel, shrinking from the act of beg- 
gary. 

“Well, I guess you won’t lose anything 
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the long run,” said the other. “ You'll make 
it up at breakfast.” : 

They turned into a room where eight or 
ten tramps were undressing; some of them 
were old men, quite sodden and stupefied 
with a life of vagrancy and privation; others 


were of a dull or cunning middle-age. Two or. 


three were as young as Lemuel and his part- 
ner, and looked as if they might be poor fel- 
lows who had found themselves in a strange 
city without money or work ; but it wasagainst 
them that they had known where to come for 
a night’s shelter, Lemuel felt. 

There were large iron hooks hanging from 
the walls and ceiling, and his friend found 
the numbers on two of them corresponding to 
those given Lemuel and himself, and brass 
checks which they hung around their necks. 

“You got to hang your things on that 
hook, all but your shoes and stockings, and 
you got to hang on to “hem yourself. Forty’s 
your number, and forty’s your hook, and they 
give you the clothes off’n it in the morning.” 

He led the way through the corridor into 
a large room where a row of bath-tubs flanked 
the wall, half of them filled with bathers, who 
chatted in tones of subdued cheerfulness un- 
der the pleasant excitement of unlimited hot 
and cold water. As each new-comer appeared 
a black boy, perched on a window-sill, jumped 
down and dashed his head from a large bottle 
which he carried. 

“Free shampoo,” explained Lemuel’s mate. 
“ Doctor’s orders. Only you have to do the 
rubbing yourself. I don’t suppose you need 
it, but some the pardners here couldn’t sleep 
without it,” he continued, as Lemuel shrank 
a little from the bottle, and then submitted. 
“It’s a regular night-cap.” 

The tramps recognized the humorof the ex- 
planation by a laugh, intended to be respectful 
to the establishment in its control, which spread 
along their line, and the black boy grinned. 

“There ain’t anything mean about the 
Wayfarer’s Hotel,” said the mate; and they 
all laughed again, a little louder. 

Each man, having dried himself from his 
bath, was given a coarse linen night-gown; 
sometimes it was not quite whole, but it was 
always clean; and then he gathered up his 
shoes and stockings and went out. 

“Hold on a minute,” said the mate to Lem- 
uel, when they left the bath-room. “You ought 
to see the kitchen.” And in his night-gown, 
with his shoes in his hand, he led Lemuel to 
the open door which that delicious smell of 
broth came from. A vast copper-topped boiler 
was bubbling within, and trying to get its lid 
off. The odor made Lemuel sick with hunger. 

“ Refrigerator in the next room,” the mate 

don. “Best beef-chucks in the market: 
VoL. XXXI.—go. 
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fish for Fridays—we don’t make any man go 
against his religion in ¢Ais house; pots of but- 
ter as big as a cheese,—none of your oleo- 
margarine,— the real thing every time ; pota- 
toes and onions and carrots laying around on 
the floor ; barrels of hard-tack ; and bread, like 
sponge,—bounce you up if you was to jump 
on it,— baked by the women at the Chardon 
Street Home. Oh, I tell you we do things in 
style here.” 

A man who sat reading a newspaper in the 
corner looked up sharply. “ Hello, there! 
what’s wanted ?” 

“ Just dropped in to wish you good-night, 
Jimmy,” said Lemuel’s mate. 

“You clear out!” said the man good- 
humoredly, as if to an old acquaintance, who 
must not be allowed to presume upon his fa- 
miliarity. 

“ All right, Jimmy,” said the boy. He set 
his left hand horizontally on its wrist at his 
left shoulder and cut the air with it in playful 
menace as the man dropped his eyes again 
to his paper. “They're all just so in this 
house,” he explained to Lemuel. “ No non- 
sense, but good-natured. Zzhey’re all right. 
They know me.” 

He mounted two flights of stairs in front 
of Lemuel to a corridor, where an attendant 
stood examining the numbers on the brass 
checks hung around the tramps’ necks as they 
came up with their shoes in their hands. 
He instructed them that the numbers corre- 
sponded to the cots they were to occupy, as 
well as the hooks where their clothes hung. 
Some of them seemed hardly able to master 
the facts. They looked wistfully, like cowed 
animals, into his face as he made the case clear. 

Two vast rooms exquisitely clean, like the 
whole house, opened on the right and left of 
the corridor, and presented long phalanxes of 
cots, each furnished with two coarse blankets, 
a quilt, and a thin pillow. 

“ Used to be school-rooms,” said Lemuel’s 
mate in a low tone. 

“ Cots thirty-nine and forty,” said the at- 
tendant, looking at their checks. “ Right over 
there, in the corner.” 

“Come along,” said the mate, leading the 
way, with the satisfaction of an habitué. “ Best 
berth in the room, and about the last they reach 
in the morning. You see, they got to take usas 
we come when they call us, and the last feller 
in at night’s the first feller out in the morning, 
because his bed’s the nearest the door.” 

He did not pull down the blankets of his 
cot at once, but stretched himself out on the 
quilt that covered them. “ Cool off a little 
first,” he explained. “ Well, this is what I 
call comfort, mate, heigh ?” 

Lemuel did not answer. He was watching 
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the attendant with a group of tramps who 
could not find their cots. 

“ Can’t read, I suppose,” said the mate, 
a little disdainfully. “ Well, look at that old 
chap, will you!” A poor fellow was fumbling 
with his blankets, as if he did not know quite 
how to manage them. The attendant had to 
come to his help, and tuck him in. “ Well, 
there!” exclaimed the mate, lifting himself 
on his elbow to admire the scene. “I don’t 
suppose he’s ever been in a decent bed before. 
Hayloft’s Ais style, or a board-pile.” He sank 
down again, and went on: “ Well, you dosee 
all kinds of folks here, that’s a fact. Sorry 
there ain’t more in to-night, so’s to give you 
a specimen. You ought to be here in the 
winter. Well, it ain’t so lonesome now in 
summer as it used to be. Sometimes I used 
to have nearly the whole place to myself, sum- 
mer nights, before they got to passin’ these 
laws against tramps in the country, and lockin’ 
‘em up when they ketched ’em. That drives 
’em into the city summers now; because 
they’re always sure of a night’s rest and a 
day’s board here if they ask for it. But winter’s 
the time. You'll see all these cots full then. 
They let on the steam-heat, and it’s comforta- 
ble; and it’s always airy and healthy.” The 
vast room was, in fact, perfectly ventilated, and 
the poor who housed themselves that night, 
and many well-to-do sojourners in hotels, had 
reason to envy the vagrants their free lodging. 

The mate now got under his quilt, and 
turned his face toward Lemuel, with one hand 
under his cheek. “ They don’t let every body 
into this room, ’s I was tellin’ ye. This room 
is for the big-bugs, you know. Sometimes a 
drunk will get in, though, in spite of everything. 
Why, I’ve seen a drunk at the station-house, 
when I’ve been gettin’ my order fora bed, stiffen 
up so ’t the captain himself thought he was 
sober; and then I’ve followed him round here, 
wobblin’ and corkscrewin’all overthe sidewalk ; 
and then I’ve seen him stiffen up in the office 
again, and go through his bath like a little 
man, and get into bed as drunk as a fish ; and 
maybe wake up in the night with the man 
with the poker after him, and make things 
hum. Well, sir, one night there was a drunk 
in here that thought the man with the poker 
was after him, and he just up and jumped 
out of this window behind you — three stories 
from the ground.” 

Lemuel could not help lifting.himself in bed 
to look at it. “ Did it kill him?” he asked. 

“ Kill him? Vo/ You can’t kill a drunk. 
One night there was a drunk got loose here, 
and he run down-stairs into the wood-yard, 
and he got hold of an axe down there, and it 
took five men to get that axe away from that 
drunk. He was goin’ for the snakes.” 
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“The snakes!” repeated Lemuel. 
there snakes in the wood-yard ?” 

The other gave a laugh so loud that the 
attendant called out, ‘‘ Less noise over there! ” 

“ T’ll tell you about the snakes in the mom. 
ing,” said the mate; and he turned his face 
away from Lemuel. 

The stories of the drunks had made Lemuel 
a little anxious ; buthe thought that attendant 
would keep a sharp lookout, so that there 
would notreally be much danger. He wasvery 
drowsy from his bath, in spite of the hunger 
that tormented him, but he tried tokeep awake 
and think what he should do after breakfast. 


“ Are 


IX. 


“ Come, turn out!” said a voice in his ear, 
and he started up, to see the great dormitory 
where he had fallen asleep empty of all but 
himself and his friend. 

“ Make out a night’s rest?” asked the lat- 
ter. “ Didn’t I tell you we'd be the last up? 
Come along!” He preceded Lemuel, still 
drowsy, down the stairs into the room where 
they had undressed, and where the tram 
were taking each his clothes from their hoo 
and hustling them on. 

“ What time is it, Johnny?” asked Lem- 
uel’s mate of the attendant. “I left my watch 
under my pillow.” 

“ Five o’clock,” said the man, helping the 
poor old fellow who had not known how to 
get into bed to put on his clothes. 

“ Well, that’s a pretty good start,” said the 
other. He finished his toilet by belting him- 
self around the waist, and “Come along, 
mate,” he said to Lemuel. “ I'll show you the 
way to the tool-room,” 

He led him through the corridor into a 
chamber of the basement where there were 
bright rows of wood-saws, and ranks of saw- 
horses, with heaps of the latter in different 
stages of construction. “ House self-support- 
ing, as far as it can. We don’t want to be 
beholden to anybody if we can help it. We 
make our own horses here; but we can’t make 
our saws, or we would. Ever had much 
practice with the wood-saw ?” 

“ No,” said Lemuel, with a throb of home- 
sickness, that brought back the hacked log 
behind the house, and the axe resting against 
it; “ we always chopped our stove-wood.” 

“ Yes, that’s the way in the country. Well, 
now,” said the other, “I'll show you how 
to choose a saw. Don’t you be took in byno 
new saw because it’s bright and looks pretty. 
You want to take a saw that’s been filed and 
filed away till it ain’t more’n an inch anda 
half deep ; and then you want to tune it up, 
just so, like a banjo,—not too tight, and not 
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too slack,— and then it’ll slip through a stick 
o’ wood like—lyin’.” He selected a saw, 
and put it in order for Lemuel. “There!” 
He picked out another. “Here’s my old 
stand-by!” He took up a saw-horse at 
random, to indicate that one need not be crit- 
ical in that, and led through the open door 
into the wood-yard, where a score or two of 
saws were already shrilling and wheezing 
through the wood. 

It was a wide and lofty shed, with piles of 
cord-wood and slabs at either end, and walled 
on the farther side with kindling, sawed, split, 
and piled up with admirable neatness. The 
place gave out the sweet smell of the woods 
from the bark of the logs and from the fresh 
section of their grain. A double rank of saw- 
horses occupied the middle space, and beside 
each horse lay a quarter of a cord of wood, 
at which the men were toiling in sullen silence 
for the most part, only exchanging a grunt 
or snarl of dissatisfaction with one another. 

“Morning, mates,” said Lemuel’s friend 
cheerfully, as he entered the shed, and put his 
horse down beside one of the piles. “Thought 
we'd look in and see how you was gettin’ 
along. Just stepped round from the Parker 
House while our breakfast was a-cookin’. 
Hope you all rested well ?” 

The men paused, with their saws at different 
slopes in the wood, and looked round. The 
night before, in the nakedness in which Lem- 
uel had first seen them, the worst of them had 
the inalienable comeliness of nature, and their 
faces, softened by their relation to their bodies, 
were not so bad ; they were not so bad, look- 
ing from their white night-gowns; but now, 
clad in their filthy rags, and caricatured out 
of all native dignity by their motley and mis- 
shapen attire, they were a hideous gang, and all 
the more hideous for the grin that overspread 
their stubbly muzzles at the boy’s persiflage. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you, fellows,” he 
said, flinging a log upon his horse, and dash- 
ing his saw gayly into it. “ Don’t mind me / 
I know you hate to lose a minute of this fun; 
I understand just how you feel about it, and 
I don’t want you to stand upon ceremony 
with me. Treat me just like one of yourselves, 
gents. This beech-wood is the regular Nova 
Scotia thing, ain’t it? Tough and knotty! 
I can’t bear any of your cheap wood-lot stuff 
from around here. What I want is Nova 
Scotia wood every time. Then I feel that 
I'm gettin’ the worth of my money.” His log 
dropped apart on each side of his horse, and 
he put on another. “Well, mates,” he rattled 
on,“ thisislovely, ain’t it ? I wouldn’t give up 
my little quarter of a cord of green Nova 
Scotia before breakfast for anything; I’ve got 
into the way of it, and I can’t live without it.” 
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The tramps chuckled at these ironies, and 
the attendant who looked into the yard now 
and then did not interfere with them. 

The mate went through his stint as rap- 
idly as he talked, and he had nearly finished 
before Lemuel had half done. He did not offer 
to help him, but he delayed the remnant of 
his work, and waited for him to catch up, 
talking all the while with gay volubility, joking 
this one and that, and keeping the whole 
company as cheerful as it was in their dull, 
sodden nature to be. He had a floating eye 
that harmonized with his queer, mobile face, 
and played round on the different figures, but 
mostly upon Lemuel’s dogged, rustic industry 
as if it really amused him. 

“What's your lay after breakfast?” he 
asked, as they came to the last log together. 

“ Lay?” repeated Lemuel. 

“ What you goin’ to do?” 

“ T don’t know ; I can’t tell yet.” 

“You know,” said the other, “ you can 
come back here and get your dinner, if you 
want to saw wood for it from ten till twelve, 
and you get your supper if you'll saw from 
five to six.” 

“ Are you going to do that?” asked Lem- 
uel cautiously. 

“No, sir,” said the other; “I can’t spare 
the time. I’m goin’ to fill up for all day at 
breakfast, and then I’m goin’ up to lay round 
on the Common till it’s time to go to the po- 
lice court; and when that’s over I’m goin’ 
back to the Common ag’in, and lay round the 
rest of the day. I hain’t got any leisure for 
no such nonsense as wood-sawin’. I don't 
mind the work, but I hate to waste the time. 
It’s the way with most o’ the pardners, un- 
less it’s the green hands. That so, pards ?” 

Some of them had already gone in to break- 
fast; the smell of the stew came out to the wood- 
yard through the open door. Lemuel and his 
friend finished their last stick at the same time, 
and went in together, and found places side by 
side at the table in the waiting-room. The 
attendant within its oblong wasserving the men 
with heavy quart bowls of the steaming broth. 
He brought half a loaf of light, elastic bread 
with each, and there were platters of hard-tack 
set along the board, which every one helped 
hitaself from freely, and broke into his broth. 

“Morning, Jimmy,” said the mate, as 
the man brought him and Lemuel their por- 
tions. “I hate to have the dining-room chairs 
off a-paintin’ when there’s so much style about 
everything else, and I’ve got a visitor with me. 
But I tell him he’ll have to take us as he finds 
us, and stand it this mornin’.” He wasted no 
more words on his joke, but, plunging his 
large tin spoon into his bowl, kept his breath 
to cool his broth, blowing upon it with easy 
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grace, and swallowing it at a tremendous 
rate, though Lemuel, after following his ex- 
ample, still found it so hot that it brought the 
tears into his eyes. It was delicious, and he 
was ravenous from his twenty-four hours’ fast; 
but his companion was scraping the bottom of 
his bowl before Lemuel had got half-way 
down, and he finished his second as Lemuel 
finished his first. 

“ Just oncet more for both of us, Jimmy,” 
he said, pushing his bowl across the board ; 
and when the man brought them back he 
said, “ Now I’m goin’ to take it easy and en- 
joy myself. I can’t never seem to get the 
good of it till about the third or fourth bowl. 
Too much of a hurry.” 

“ Do they give you four bowls?” gasped 
Lemuel in astonishment. 

“ They give you four barrels, if you can 
hold it,” replied the other proudly; “and 
some the mates can, pretty near. They got 
an awful tank, as a general rule, the pards 
has. There ain’t anything mean about this 
house. They don’t scamp the broth, and they 
don’t shab the measure. I do wish you 
could see that refrigerator oncet. Never been 
much at sea, have you, mate ?” 

Lemuel said he had never been at sea at all. 

The other leaned forward with his elbows 
on each side of his bowl, and lazily broke his 
hard-tack into it. “Well, I have. I was 
shipped when I was about eleven years old 
by a shark that got me drunk. I wanted to 
ship, but I wanted to ship on an American 
vessel for New Orleans. First thing I knowed 
I turned up on a Swedish brig bound for 
Venice. Ever been to It’ly?” 

“ No,” said Lemuel. 

“ Well, I hain’t but oncet. Oncet is enough 
for me. I run away while I was in Venice, 
and went ashore — if you can call it ashore ; 
it’s all water, and you got to go round in boats, 
gondolas they call ’em there—and went to 
see the American counsul, and told him I was 
an American boy, and tried to get him to get 
me off. But he couldn’t do anything. If you 
ship under the Swedish flag you're a Swede, 
and the whole United States couldn’t get you 
off. If I’d ’a’ shipped under the American 
flag I’d ’a’ been an American, I don’t care if 
I was born in Hottentot. That’s what the 
counsul said. I never want to see that town 
ag’in. I used to hear songs about Venice: 
‘ Beautiful Venice, Bride of the Sea’; but I 
think it’s a kind of a hole of a place. Well, 
what I started to say was that when I turn 
up in Boston now,—and I most generally 
do,—I don’t go to no sailor boardin’-house ; 
I break for the Wayfarer’s Lodge every time. 
It’s a temperance house, and they give you 
the worth o’ your money.” 
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“Come! hurry up!” said the attendant 
He wiped the table impatiently with his towel, 
and stood waiting for Lemuel and the other 
to finish. All the rest had gone. 

“Don’t you be too fresh, pard,” said the 
mate, with the effect of standing upon his 
rights. “Guess if you was on your third 
bowl, you wouldn’t hurry.” 

The attendant smiled. “ Don’t you want 
to lend us a hand with the dishes?” he asked, 

“ Who’s sick ?” asked the other in his turn, 

“ Johnny’s got a day off.” 

The boy shook hishead. “ No; I couldn't, 
If it was a case of sickness, of course I'd do 
it. But I couldn’t spare the time; I couldn't 
really. Why, I ought to be up on the Com. 
mon now.” 

Lemuel had listened with a face of interest, 

“ Don’t you want to make half a dollar, 
young feller ?” asked the attendant. 

“ Yes, I do,” said Lemuel eagerly. 

“ Know how to wash dishes ?” ; 
“Yes,” answered the boy, not ashamed of 
his knowledge, as the boy of another civiliza- 
tion might have been. Nothing more distinct- 
ly marks the rustic New England civilization 
than the taming of its men. to the perform- 
ance of certain domestic offices elsewhere held 
dishonorably womanish. The boy learns not 
only to milk and to keep the milk-cans clean, 

but to churn, to wash dishes, and to cook. 

“Come around here, then,” said the at- 
tendant, and Lemuel promptly obeyed. 

“ Well, now,” said his mate, “ that’s right. 
I’d do it myself if I had the time.” He 
pulled his soft wool hat out of his hip 
pocket. “Well, good-morning, pards. | 
don’t know as I shall see you again much 
before night.” Lemuel was lifting a large 
tray, heavy with empty broth-bowls. “ What 
time did you say it was, Jimmy?” 

“ Seven o’clock.” 

“ Well, I just got time to get there,” said 
the other, putting on his hat, and pushing out 
of the door. 


At the moment Lemuel was lifting his tray 
of empty broth-bowls, Mr. Sewell was waking 
for the early quarter-to-eight breakfast, which 
he thought it right to make — not perhaps as 
an example to his parishioners, most of whom 
had the leisure to lie later, but as a sacrifice, 
not too definite, to the lingering ideal of suf 
fering. He could not work before breakfast— 
his delicate digestion forbade that,—or he 
would have risen still earlier ; and he employed 
the twenty minutes he had between his bath > 
his breakfast in skimming the morning papet. 

Just at present Mr. Sewell was taking two 
morning papers: the “Advertiser,” which he 
had always taken, and a cheap little one-cent 
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, which had just been started, and which 

e had subscribed for experimentally, with the 

vague impression that he ought to encourage 
the young men who had established it. He 
did not like it very well. It was made up 
somewhat upon the Western ideal, and dealt 
with local matters in a manner that was at 
once a little more lively and a little more in- 
timate than he had been used to. But before 
he had quite made up his mind to stop it, his 
wife had come to like it on that very account. 
She said it was interesting. On this point she 
used her conscience a little less actively than 
usual, and he had to make her observe that to be 
interesting was not the whole duty of journal- 
ism. It had become a matter of personal 
pride with them respectively to attack and 
defend the “ Sunrise,” as I shall call the little 
sheet, though that was not the name; and Mr. 
Sewell had lately made some gain through 
the character of the police reports, which the 
“Sunrise ” had been developing into a feature. 
It was not that offensive matters were intro- 
duced; the worst cases were in fact rather 
blinked ; but Sewell insisted that the tone of 
flippant gayety with which many facts, so 
serious, so tragic for their perpetrators and 
victims, were treated was odious. He objected 
to the court being called a Mill, and prisoners 
Grists, and the procedure Grinding ; he ob- 
jected to the familiar name of Uncle for the 
worthy gentleman to whose care certain of- 
fenders were confided on probation. He now 
read that department of the “Sunrise” the 
first thing every morning, in the hope of find- 
ing something with which to put Mrs. Sewell 
hopelessly in the wrong; but this morning a 
heading in the foreign news of the “ Adver- 
tiser” caught his eye, and he laid the “ Sun- 
rise” aside to read at the breakfast-table. His 
wife came down in a cotton dress, as a tribute 
to the continued warmth of the weather, and 
said that she had not called the children, be- 
cause it was Saturday, and they might as well 
have their sleep out. He liked to see her in 
that dress; it had a leafy rustling that was 
pleasant to his ear, and as she looked into the 
library he gayly put out his hand, which she 
took, and suffered herself to be drawn toward 
him. Then she gave him a kiss, somewhat 
less business-like and preoccupied than usual. 

“Well, you've got Lemuel Barker off your 
mind at last,” she divined, in recognition of 
her husband’s cheerfulness. 

“ Yes, he’s off,” admitted Sewell. 

“T hope he'll stay in Willoughby Pastures 
after this. Of course it puts an end to our go- 
ing there next summer.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Sewell feebly demurred. 
, “Ido,” said his wife, but not despising his 
msincerity enough to insist that he did also. 
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The mellow note of an apostle’s bell — the 
gift of an esthetic parishioner— came from 
below, and she said, “ Well, there’s breakfast, 
David,” and went before him down the stairs. 

He brought his papers with him. It would 
have been her idea of heightened coziness at 
this breakfast, which they had once a week 
alone together, not to have the newspapers; 
but she saw that he felt differently, and after 
a number of years of married life a woman 
learns to let her husband have his own wa 
in some unimportant matters. It was so thaw 
his nature to. have some sort of reading al- 
ways in hand, that he was certainly more him- 
self, and perhaps more companionable, with 
his papers than without them. 

She merely said, “Let metake the‘ Sunrise,’” 
when she had poured out his coffee, and he 
had helped her to cantaloupe and steak, and 
spread his “ Advertiser” beside his plate. He 
had the “ Sunrise ” in his lap. 

“No, you may have the ‘ Advertiser,’” he 
said, handing it over the table to her. “ I was 
down first, and I got both the papers. I’m 
not really obliged to make any division, but 
I’ve seen the ‘ Advertiser,’ and I’m willing to 
behave unselfishly. If you’re very impatient 
for the police report in the ‘ Sunrise,’ I'll read 
it aloud for you. I think that will be a very 
good test of its quality, don’t you ?” 

He opened the little sheet, and smiled teas- 
ingly at his wife, who said, “ Yes, read it 
aloud ; I’m not at all ashamed of it.” 

She put the “ Advertiser” in her lap, and 
leaned defiantly forward, while she stirred her 
coffee, and Sewell unfolded the little sheet, 
and glanced up and down its columns. “ Go 
on! If you can’t find it, I can.” 

“Never mind! Here it is,” said Sewell, 
and he began to read : 

“¢The mill opened yesterday morning with 
a smaller number of grists than usual, but 
they made up in quality what they lacked in 
quantity.’ 

“QOur friend’s metaphor seems to have 
weakened under him a little,” commented 
Sewell, and then he pursued : 

“*« A reasonable supply of drunks were dis- 
patched , 

“ Come, now, Lucy! you'll admit that this 
is horrible ?” he broke off. 

“ No,” said his wife, “ I will admit nothing 
of the kind. It’s flippant, I'll allow. Go 
on!” 

“T can’t,” said Sewell; but he obeyed. 

“¢ A reasonable supply of drunks were dis- 
patched, and an habitual drunk, in the more 
of a burly dame from Tipperary, who pleaded 
not guilty and then urged the “ poor childer” 
in extenuation, was sent down the harbor for 
three months; Uncle Cook had been put in 
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charge of a couple of young frailties whose 
hind name was woman , 

“ How do you like that, my dear ?” asked 
Sewell exultantly. 

Mrs. Sewell looked grave, and then burst 
into a shocked laugh. “ You must stop that 
paper, David! I can’t have it about for the 
children to get hold of. But it és funny, isn’t 
it? That will do ‘ 

“ No, I think you'd better have it all now. 
There can’t be anything worse. It’s funny, 
yes, with that truly infernal drollery which 
the newspaper wits seem to have the art of.” 
He read on: 

“ ‘when a case was called that brought 
the breath of clover-blossoms and hay-seed into 
the sultry court-room, and warmed thecockles 
of the habitués’ toughened pericardiums with 
a touch of real poetry. This was a case of 
assault with intent to rob, in which a lithe 
young blonde, answering to the good old 
Puritanic name of Statira Dudley, was the 
complainant, and the defendant an innocent- 
looking, bucolic youth, yclept gad 

Sewell stopped and put his hand to his 
forehead, 

“ What is it, David? ” demanded his wife. 
“ Why don’t you go on? Is it too scandalous ?” 

“ No, no,” murmured the minister. 

“ Well?” 

“T can't go on. 


But you must read it, 
Lucy,” he said, in quite a passion of humility. 


“And you must try to be merciful. That 
poor boy — that . 

He handed the paper to his wife, and made 
no attempt to escape from judgment, but sat 
submissive while she read the report of Lem- 
uel’s trial, The story was told throughout in 
the poetico-jocular spirit of the opening sen- 
tences ; the reporter had felt the simple charm 
of the affair, only to be ashamed of it and the 
more offensive about it. 

When she had finished Mrs. Sewell did not 
say anything. She merely looked at her hus- 
band, who looked really sick. 

At last he said, making an effort to rise 
from his chair, “ I must go and see him, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, if you can find him,” responded his 
wife with a sigh. 

“ Find him ?” echoed Sewell. 

“ Yes. Goodness knows what more trouble 
the wretched creature’s got into by this time. 
You saw that he was acquitted, didn’t you?” 
she demanded inanswerto her husband’s stare. 

“No, I didn’t. I supposed he was con- 
victed, of course.” 

_ _ “Well, you see it isn’t so bad as it might be,” 

she said, using a pity which she did not per- 
haps altogether feel. “ Eat your breakfast now, 
David, and then go and try to look him up.” 
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“ Oh, I don’t want any breakfast,” pleaded 
the minister. 

He offered to rise again, but she motioned 
him down in his chair. “ David, you shall! 
I’m not going to have you going about alll day 
with a headache. Eat! And then when you've 
finished your breakfast, go and find out which 
station that officer Baker belongs to, and he 
can tell you something about the boy, if any 
one can.” 

Sewell made what shift he could to grasp 
these practical ideas, and he obediently ate 
of whatever his wife bade him. She would 
not let him hurry his breakfast in the least, 
and when he had at last finished, she said: 
“ Now you can go, David. And when you've 
found the boy, don’t you let him out of your 
sight again till you’ve put him aboard the 
train for Willoughby Pastures, and seen the 
train start out of the depot with him. Never 
mind your sermon. I will be setting down the 
heads of a sermon, while you're gone, that 
will do you good, if you write it out, whether 
it helps any one else or not.” 

Sewell was not so sure of that. He had no 
doubt that his wife would set down the heads 
of a powerful sermon, but he questioned 
whether any discourse, however potent, would 
have force to benefit such an abandoned crim- 
inal as he felt himself, in walking down his 
brown-stone steps, and up the long brick side- 
walk of Bolingbroke street toward the Public 
Garden. The beds of geraniums and the 
clumps of scarlet-blossomed salvia in the little 
grass-plots before the houses, which commonly 
flattered his eye with their color, had a sugges- 
tion of penal fires in them now, that needed 
no lingering superstition in his nerves to 
realize something very like perdition for his 
troubled soul. It was not wickedness he had 
been guilty of, but he had allowed a good man 
to be made the agency of suffering, and he 
was sorely to blame, for he had sinned against 
himself. “This was what his conscience said, 
and though his reason protested against his 
state of mind as a phase of the religious in- 
sanity which we have all inherited in some 
measure from Puritan times, it could not help 
him. He went along involuntarily framing @ 
vow that if Providence would mercifully permit 
him to repair the wrong he had done, he would 
not stop at any sacrifice to get that unhappy 
boy back to his home, but would gladly take 
any open shame or obloquy upon himself in 
order to accomplish this. 

He met a policeman on the bridge of the 
Public Garden, and made bold to ask him at 
once if he knew an officer named Baker, 
and which station he could be found at. 
The policeman was over-rich in the acquail- 
tance of two officers of the name of Baker, 
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and he put his hand on Sewell’s shoulder, 
in the paternal manner of policemen when 
they will be friendly, and advised him to go 
first to the Neponset street station, to which 
one of these Bakers was attached, and inquire 
there first. “ Anyway, that’s what I should 
do in your place.” 

Sewell was fulsomely grateful, as we all are 
in the like case ; and at the station he used an 
urbanity with the captain which was perhaps 
not thrown away upon him, but which was cer- 
tainly disproportioned to the trouble he was 
asking him to take in saying whether he knew 
where he could find Officer Baker. 

“ Yes, I do,” said the captain; “you can 
find him in bed, upstairs. But I’d rather you 
wouldn’t wake a man off duty if you don’t 
have to, especially if you don’t know he’s the 
one. What’s wanted ?” 

Sewell stopped to say that the captain was 
quite right, and then he explained why he 
wished to see Officer Baker. 

The captain listened with nods of his 
head at the names and facts given. “ Guess 
you won’t have to get Baker up for that. I 
can tell you what there is to tell. I don’t 
know where your young man is now, but I 
gave him an order for a bed at the Wayfarer’s 
Lodge last night, and I guess he slept there. 
You a friend of his?” 

“Yes,” said Sewell, much questioning in- 
wardly whether he could be truly described 
as such. “I wish to befriend him,” he added 
savingly. “I knew him at home, and I am 
sure of his innocence.” 

“Oh, I guess he’s innocent enough,” said 
the captain. “ Well, now, I tell you what you 
do, if you want to befriend him; you get him 
home quick as you can.” 

“Yes,” said Sewell, helpless to resent the 
officer’s authoritative and patronizing tone. 
“That’s whatI wishtodo. Doyousupposehe’s 
at the Wayfarer’s Lodge now ?’ asked Sewell. 

“Can’t say,” said the captain, tilting him- 
self back in his chair, and putting his quill 
toothpick between his lips like a cigarette. 
“The only way is to go and see.” 

“Thank you very much,” said the minister, 
accepting his dismissal meekly, as a man vowed 
to ignominy should, but feeling keenly that he 
was dismissed, and dismissed in disgrace. 

At the Lodge he was received less curtly. 
The manager was there with a long morning’s 
leisure before him, and disposed to friend- 
liness that Sewell found absurdly soothing. 
He turned over the orders for beds delivered 
by the vagrants the night before, and “ Yes,” 
he said, coming to Lemuel’s name, “ he slept 
here ; but nobody knows where he is by this 
time, Wait a bit, sir!” he added to Sewell’s 
fallen countenance. “There was one of the 
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young fellows staid to help us through with the 
dishes this morning. I'll have him up; or 
maybe you'd like to go down and take a look 
at our kitchen ? You'll find him there, if it’s the 
one. Here’sourcard. We can supply you with 
all sorts of firewood atless cost than the dealers, 
and you'll be helping the poor fellows to earn 
an honest bed and breakfast. This way, sir!” 

Sewell promised to buy his wood there, 
put the card respectfully into his pocket, and 
followed the manager downstairs, and through 
the basement to the kitchen. He arrived just 
as Lemuel was about to lift a trayful of clean 
soup-bowls, to carry it upstairs. After a glance 
at the minister, he stood still with dropped 
eyes. 

Sewell did not know in what form to greet 
the boy on whom he had unwillingly brought 
so much evil, and he found the greater diffi- 
culty in deciding as he saw Lemuel’s face 
hardening against him. 

“ Barker,” he said at last, “I’m very glad 
to find you—I have been very anxious to 
find you.” 

Lemuel made no sign of sympathy, but 
stood still in his long check apron, with his 
sleeves rolled up to his elbow, and the min- 
ister was obliged to humble himself still 
further to this figure of lowly obstinacy. 

“T should like to speak with you. Can I 
speak with you a few moments ?” 

The manager politely stepped into the 
storeroom, and affected to employ himself 
there, leaving Lemuel and the minister alone 
together. 

x. 


SEWELL lost no time. “I want you to go 
home, Barker. I feel that I am wholly to 
blame, and greatly to blame, for your coming 
to Boston with the expectation that brought 
you, and that I am indirectly responsible for 
all the trouble that has befallen you since you 
came. I want to be the means of your getting 
home, in any way you can let me.” 

This was a very different way of talking 
from the smooth superiority of address which 
the minister had used with him the other day 
at his own house. Lemuel was not insensi- 
ble to the atonement offered him, and it was 
not from sulky stubbornness that he continued 
silent, and left the minister to explore the 
causes of his reticence unaided. 

“TI will go home with you, if you- like,” 
pursued the minister, though his mind mis 
gave him that this was an extreme which 
Mrs. Sewell would not have justified him in. 
“I will go with you, and explain all the cir- 
cumstances to your friends, in case there 
should be any misunderstanding — though in 
that event I should have to ask you to be my 
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guest till Monday.” Here the unhappy man 
laid hold of the sheep, which could not bring 
him greater condemnation than the lamb. 

“TI guess they won’t know anything about 
it,” said Lemuel, with whatever intention. 

It seemed hardened indifference to the 
minister, and he felt it his disagreeable duty 
to say, “I am afraid they will. I read of it 
in the newspaper this morning, and I’m afraid 
that an exaggerated report of your misfortunes 
will reach Willoughby Pastures, and alarm 
your family.” 

A faint pallor came over the boy’s face, and 
he stood again in his impenetrable, rustic 
silence. ‘The voice that finally spoke from it 
said, “I guess I don’t want to go home, then.” 

“ You must go home!” said the minister, 
with more of imploring than imperiousness in 
his command. “ What will they make of 
your prolonged absence ? ” 

“T sent a postal to mother this morning. 
They lent me one.” 

“ But what will you do here, without work 
and without means? I wish you to go home 
with me —I feel responsible for you — and 
remain with me till you can hear from your 
mother. I’m sorry you came to Boston ; it’s 
no place for you, as you must know by this 
time, and I am sure your mother will agree 
with me in desiring your return.” 

“T guess I don’t want to go home,” said 
Lemuel. 

“ Are you afraid that an uncharitable con- 
struction will be placed upon what has hap- 
pened to you by your neighbors?” Lemuel 
did not answer. “I assure you that all that 
can be arranged. I will write to your pastor, 
and explain it fully. But in any event,” con- 
tinued Sewell, “ it is your duty to yourself and 
your friends to go home and live it down. It 
would be your duty to do so even if you had 
been guilty of wrong, instead of the victim 
of misfortune.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lemuel, “as I want 
to go home and be the laughing-stock.” 

Against this point Sewell felt himself help- 
less. He could not pretend that the boy would 
not be ridiculous in the eyes of his friends, and 
all the more ridiculous because so wholly inno- 
cent. He could only say, “ That is a thing 
which you must bear.” And then it occurred 
to him to ask, “ Do you feel thatit isright to let 
your family meet the ridicule alone ?” 

“JT. guess nobody will speak to mother 
about it more than once,” said Lemuel, with 
a just pride in his mother’s powers of retort. 
A woman who, unaided and alone, had worn 
the Bloomer costume for twenty years in the 
heart of a commentative community like 
Willoughby Pastures, was not likely to be with- 
out a cutting tongue for her defense. 
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“ But your sister,” urged Sewell; “your 
brother-in-law,” he feebly added. 

“T guess they will have to stand it,” replied 
Lemuel. 

The minister heaved a sigh of hopeless per- 
plexity. “‘ What do you propose to do, then? 
You can’t remain here without means. Do 
you expect to sell your poetry?” he asked, 
goaded to the question by a conscience pecul- 
larly sore on that point. 

It made Lemuel blush. “ No,I don’t expect 
to sell it now. They took it out of my pocket 
on the Common.” 

“Tam glad of that,” said the minister as 
simply, “ and I feel bound to warn you sol- 
emnly that there is absolutely o hope for you 
in that direction.” 

Lemuel said nothing. 

The minister stood baffled again. After a 
bad moment he asked, “‘ Have you anything 
particular in view ?” 

“ T don’t know as I have.” 

“ How long can you remain here ?” 

“ T don’t know exactly.” 

Sewell turned and followed the manager 
into the refrigerator room, where he had re- 
mained patiently whistling throughout this 
interview. 

When he came back, Lemuel had carried 
one trayful of bowls upstairs, and returned 
for another load, which he was piling carefully 
up for safe transportation. 

“ The manager tells me,” said Sewell, “that 
practically you can stay here as long as you 
like, if you work; but he doesn’t think it 
desirable you should remain, nor do I. But 
I wish to find you here again when I come 
back. I have something in view for you.” 

This seemed to be a question, and Lemuel 
said, “ All right,” and went on piling up his 
bowls. He added, “ I shouldn’t want you to 
take a great deal of trouble.” 

“ Oh, it’s no trouble,” groaned the minister. 
“Then I may depend upon seeing you here 
any time during the day ?” 

“TI don’t know as I’m going away,” Lemuel 
admitted. 

“ Well, then, good-bye for the present,” 
said Sewell; and after speaking again to the 
manager, and gratefully ordering some kind- 
ling which he did not presently need, he 
went out, and took his way homeward. But 
he stopped half a block short of his own 
door, and rang at Miss Vane’s. To his per 
turbed and eager spirit it seemed nothing short 
of a divine mercy that she should be at home. 
If he had not been a man bent on repairin 
his wrong at any cost to others, he wo 
hardly have taken the step he now contem- 
plated without first advising with his wife, who, 
he felt sure, would have advised against it. His 
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face did not brighten at all when Miss Vane 
came briskly in, with the “How d’ye do?” which 
he commonly found so cheering. She pulled 
up the blind and saw his knotted brow. 

« What is the matter? You look as if you 
had got Lemuel Barker back on your hands.” 

«| have,” said the minister briefly. 

Miss Vane gave a wild laugh of delight. 
“You don’t mean it!” she sputtered, sitting 
down before him, and peering into his face. 
“What do you mean ?” 

Sewell was obliged to possess Miss Vane’s 
entire ignorance of all the facts in detail. 
From point to point he paused; he began 
really to be afraid she would do herself an 
injury with her laughing. 

She put her hand on his arm and bowed 
her head forward, with her face buried in her 
handkerchief. “ What — what—do you sup- 
pose-pose— they did with the po-po-foem 
they stole from him ? ” 

“ Well, one thing I’m sure they didn’t do,” 
said Sewell bitterly. “They didn’t read it.” 

Miss Vane hid her face in her handkerchief, 
and then plucked it away, and shrieked again. 
She stopped, with the sudden calm that suc- 
ceeds such a paroxysm, and, “ Does Mrs. Sew- 
ell know all about this? ” she panted. 

“She knows everything, except my find- 
ing him in the dish-washing department of 
the Wayfarer’s Lodge,” said Sewell gloomily, 
“and my coming to you.” 

“Why do you come to me?” asked Miss 
Vane, her face twitching and her eyes brimming. 

“ Because,” answered Sewell,“ I’d rather 
not go to her till I have done something.” 

Miss Vane gave way again, and Sewell sat 
regarding her ruefully. 

“What do you expect me to do?” She 
looked at him over her handkerchief, which 
she kept pressed against her mouth. 

“TI haven’t the least idea what I expected 
you todo. I expected you to tell me. You 
have an inventive mind.” 

Miss Vane shook her head. Her eyes grew 
serious, and after a moment she said, “I’m 
afraid I’m not equal to Lemuel Barker. Be- 
sides,” she added with a tinge of trouble, “I 
have my problem already.” 

“ Yes,” said the minister sympathetically. 
“ How has the flower charity turned out ?” 

“She went yesterday with one of the ladies, 
and carried flowers to the city hospital. But 
she wasn’t at all satisfied with the result. She 
said the patients were mostly disgusting old 
men that hadn’t been shaved. I think that 
now she wants to try her flowers on criminals, 
She says she wishes to visit the prisons.” 

Sewell brightened forlornly. “ Why not let 
her reform Barker ? ” 

This sent Miss Vane off again. “ Poor 
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boy!” she sighed, when she had come to her- 
self. “No, there’s nothing that I can do for 
him, except to order some firewood from his 
benefactors.” 

“T did that,” said Sewell. “ But I don’t 
see how it’s to help Barker exactly.” 

“T would gladly join in a public subscription 
to send him home. But you say he won't go 
home?” 

“ He won’t go home,” sighed the minister. 
“ He’s determined to stay. I suspect he would 
accept employment, if it were offered him in 
the right spirit.” 

Miss Vane shook her head. “ There’s noth- 
ing I can think of except shoveling snow. 
And as yet it’s ratherwarm October weather.” 

“ There’s certainly no snow to shovel,” ad- 
mitted Sewell. He rosedisconsolately. “Well, 
there’s nothing for it, I suppose, but to put 
him down at the Christian Union, and explain 
his checkered career to everybody who pro- 
poses to employ him.” 

Miss Vane could not keep the laughter out 
of her eyes; she nervously tapped her lips 
with her handkerchief, to keep it from them. 
Suddenly she halted Sewell in his dejected 
progress toward the door. “ I might give him 
my furnace.” 

“ Furnace ?” echoed Sewell. 

“Yes. Jackson has ‘struck’ for twelve dol- 
lars a month, and at present there is a ‘ lock- 
out,’—I believe that’s what it’s called. And 
I had determined not to yield as long as the 
fine weather lasted. I knew I should give in 
at the first frost. I will take Barker now, if 
you think he can manage the furnace.” 

“ I’ve no doubt he can. Has Jackson really 
struck?” Miss Vane nodded. “ He hasn't 
said anything to me about it.” 

“He probably intends to make special 
terms to the clergy. But he told me he was 
putting up the rates on all his ‘ famblies’ this 
winter.” 

“ If he puts them up on me, I will take Bar- 
ker too,” said the minister boldly. “If he 
will come,” he added with less courage. 
“ Well, I will go round to the Lodge, and see 
what he thinks of it. Of course, he can’t live 
upon ten dollars a month, and I must look 
him up something besides.” 

“ That’s the only thing I can think of at 
present,” said Miss Vane. 

“Oh, you're indefinitely good to think of 
so much,” said Sewell. “‘ You must excuse me 
if my reception of your kindness has been 
qualified by the reticence with which Barker 
received mine this morning.” 

“Oh, do tell me about it!” cried Miss 
Vane. 

“Some time I will. But I can assure you it 
was such as to make me shrink from another 
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interview. I don’t know but Barker may fling 
your proffered furnace in my teeth. But I’m 
sure we both mean well. And I thank you, all 
the same. Good-bye.” 

“ Poor Mr. Sewell!” said Miss Vane, fol- 
lowing him to the door. “ May I run down 
and tell Mrs. Sewell?” 

“Not yet,” said the minister sadly. He 
was too insecure of Barker’s reception of him 
to be able to enjoy the joke. 

When he got back to the Wayfarer’s Lodge, 
whither he made himself walk in penance, he 
found Lemuel with a book in his hand, read- 
ing, while the cook stirred about the kitchen, 
and the broth, which he had well under way 
for the midday meal, lifted the lid of its boiler 
from time to time and sent out a joyous 
whiff of steam, The place had really a cozi- 
ness of its own, and Sewell began to fear that 
his victim had been so far corrupted by its 
comfort as to be unwilling to leave the refuge. 
He had often seen the subtly disastrous effect 
of bounty, and it was one of the things he trem- 
bled for in considering the question of public 
aid to the poor. Before he addressed Barker, 
he saw him entered upon the dire life of idle- 
ness aud dependence, partial or entire, which 
he had known so many Americans even will- 
ing to lead since the first great hard times be- 
gan; and he spoke to him with the asperity 
of anticipative censure. 

“ Barker!” he said, and Lemuel lifted his 
head from the book he was reading. “ I have 
found something for you to do. I still prefer 
you should go home, and I advise you to do 
so. But,” he added, at the look that came into 
Lemuel’s face, “if you are determined to 
stay, this is the best I can do for you. It 
isn’t a full support, but it’s something, and 
you must look about for yourself, and not 
rest till you’ve found full work, and something 
better fitted for you. Do you think you can 
take care of a furnace ?” 

“ Hot air?” asked Lemuel. 

“Yes.” 

“I guess so. I took care of the church fur- 
nace last winter.” 

“I didn’t know you had one,” said the min- 
ister, brightening in the ray of hope. “ Would 
you be willing to take care of a domestic fur- 
nace —a furnace in a private house ?” 

Lemuel pondered the proposal in silence. 
Whatever objections there were to it in its 
difference from the aims of his ambition in 
coming to Boston he kept to himself; and his 
ignorance of city prejudices and sophistica- 
tions probably suggested nothing against the 
honest work to his pride. “ I guess I should,” 
he said at last. 

“ Well, then, come with me.” 

Sewell judged it best not to tell him whose 
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furnace he was to take care of; he had ap 
impression that Miss Vane was included in the 
resentment which Lemuel seemed to cherish 
toward him, But when he had him at her door 
“It’s the lady whom you saw at my house 
the other day,” he explained. It was then too 
late for Lemuel to rebel, and they went in, 

If there was any such unkindness in Lem. 
uel’s breast toward her, it yielded promptly 
to her tact. She treated him at once, not like 
a servant, but like a young person, and yet 
she used a sort of respect for his independ. 
ence which was soothing to his rustic pride, 
She put it on the money basis at once; she 
told him that she should give him ten dollars a 
month for taking care of the furnace, keeping 
the sidewalk clear of snow, shoveling the 
paths in the back yard for the women to get 
at their clothes-lines, carrying up and down 
coal and ashes for the grates, and doing 
errands. She said that this was what she had 
always paid, and asked him if he understood 
and were satisfied. 

Lemuel answered with one yes to both her 
questions, and then Miss Vane said that of 
course till the weather changed they should 
want no fire in the furnace, but that it might 
change any day, and they should begin at 
once and count October asa full month. She 
thought he had better go down and look at 
the furnace and see if it was in order; she 
had had the pipes cleaned, but perhaps it 
needed blacking; the cook would show him 
how it worked. She went with him to the head 
of the basement stairs, and calling down, 
“ Jane, here is Lemuel, come to look after the 
furnace,” left him and Jane to complete the 
acquaintance upon coming in sight of each 
other, and went back to the minister. He had 
risen to go, and she gave him her hand, while 
a smile rippled into laughter on her lips. _ 

“ Do you think,” she asked, struggling with 
her mirth to keep unheard of those below, 
“ that it is quite the work fora literary man?” 

“ If he is a man,” said Sewell courageously, 
“ the work won’t keep him from being literary.” 

Miss Vane laughed at his sudden recovery 
of spirit, as she had laughed at his dejection; 
but he did not care. He hurried home, with 
a sermon kindling in his mind so obviously 
that his wife did not detain him beyond afew 
vital questions, and let him escape from hav- 
ing foisted his burden upon Miss Vane with 
the simple comment, “ Well, we shall see how 
that will work.” ‘ 

As once before, Sewell tacitly took @ hint 
from his own experience, and, enlarging 
more serious facts from it, preached effort ® 
the erring. He denounced mere remorse 
Better not feel that at all, he taught : and he 
declared that what is ordinarily distingu 
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from remorse as repentance was equally a 
mere corrosion of the spirit unless some at- 
tempt at reparation went with it. He main- 
tained that though some mischiefs — perhaps 
most mischiefs — were irreparable so far as 
restoring the original status was concerned, 
yet every mischief was reparable in the good 
will and the good deed of its perpetrator. Do 
what you could to retrieve yourself from er- 
ror, and then, not leave the rest to Providence, 
but keep doing. The good, however small, 
must grow if tended and nurtured like a use- 
ful plant, as the evil would certainly grow 
like a wild and poisonous weed if left to it- 
self. Sin, he said, was a terrible mystery ; one 
scarcely knew how to deal with it or to at- 
tempt to determine its nature ; but perhaps— 
he threw out the thought while warning those 
who heard him of its danger in some aspects 
—sin was not wholly an evil. We were so 
apt in this world of struggle and ambition to 
become centered solely in ourselves, that pos- 
sibly the wrong done to another—the wrong 
that turned our thoughts from ourselves, and 
kept them bent in agony and despair upon the 
suffering we had caused another, and knew 
not how to mitigate — possibly this wrong, 
nay, certainly this wrong was good in dis- 
guise. But, returning to his original point, we 
were to beware how we rested in this despair. 
In the very extremity of our anguish, our fear, 
our shame, we were to gird ourselves up to rep- 
aration. Strive to do good, he preached; strive 
most of all to do good to those you have done 
harm to. His text was “ Cease to do evil.” 

He finished his sermon during the afternoon, 
and in the evening his wife said they would run 
up to Miss Vane’s. Sewell shrank from this alit- 
tle, with the obscure dread that Lemuel might 
have turned his back upon good fortune, and 
abandoned the place offered him, in which case 
Sewell would have to give a wholly different 
turn to his sermon; but he consented, as in- 
deed he must. He was as curious as his wife to 
know how the experiment had resulted. 

Miss Vane did not wait to let them ask. 
“ My dear,” she said, kissing Mrs. Sewell and 
giving her hand to the minister in one, “he is 
a pearl! And I’ve kept him from mixing his 
native luster with Rising Sun Stove Polish by 
becoming his creditor in the price of a pair 
of overalls, I had no idea they were so 
cheap, and you can see that they will fade, with 
a few washings, to a perfect Millet blue. They 
were quite his own idea, when he found the fur- 
hace needed blacking, and he wanted to usethe 
fifty cents he earned this morning toward the 
purchase, but I insisted upon advancing the 
entire dollar myself. Neatness, self-respect, 
awe-inspiring deference!—he is each and 
every one of them in person.” 
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Sewell could not forbear a glance of triumph 
at his wife. 

“ You leave us very little to ask,” said that 
injured woman. 

“ But I’ve left myself a great deal to tell, 
my dear,” retorted Miss Vane, “and I propose 
to keep the floor; though I don’t really know 
where to begin.” 

“T thought you had got past the necessity 
of beginning,” said Sewell. “ We know that 
the new pearl sweeps clean,” — Miss Vane 
applauded his mixed metaphor,—* and now 
you might go on from that point.” 

“ Well, you may think I’m rash,” said Miss 
Vane, “but I’ve thoroughly made up my mind 
to keep him.” 

“ Dear, dear Miss Vane!” cried the min- 
ister. ‘‘ Mrs, Sewell thinks you're rash, but I 
don’t. What do you mean by keeping him?” 

“Keeping him as a fixture—a perma- 
nency — a continuosity.” 

“ Oh! A continuosity? I know what that is 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, but I’m 
not sure that I follow your meaning exactly.” 

“Why, it’s simply this,” said Miss Vane. 
“T have long secretly wanted the protection of 
what Jane calls a man-body in the house, and 
when I saw how Lemuel had blacked the fur- 
nace, I knew I should feel as safe with him 
as with a whole body of troops.” 

“ Well,” sighed the minister, “ you have not 
been rash, perhaps, but you'll allow that you've 
been rapid.” 

“No,” said Miss Vane,“ I won’t allow that. 
I have simply been intuitive —nothing more. 
His functions are not decided yet, but it is de- 
cided that he is to stay; he’s to sleep in the lit- 
tle room over the L, and in my tranquilized 
consciousness he’s been there years already.” 

“ And has Sibyl undertaken Barker’s reform- 
ation?” asked Sewell. 

“ Don’t interrupt! Don’t anticipate! I ad- 
mit nothing till I come to it. But after I had 
arranged with Lemuel I began to think of 
Sibyl.” 

“ That was like some ladies I have known 
of,” said Sewell. “ You women commit your- 
selves to a scheme, in order to show your skill 
in reconciling circumstances to the irretriev- 
able. Well?” 

“ Don't interrupt, David!” cried his wife. 

“ Oh, let him go on,” said Miss Vane. “It’s 
all very well, taking people into your house 
on the spur of the moment, and in obedience 
to a generous impulse; but when you reflect 
that the object of your good intentions slept 
in the Wayfarer’s Lodge the night before, and 
in the police station the night before that, and 
enjoys a newspaper celebrity in connection 
with a case of assault and battery with intent 
to rob,— why, then you do reflect!” 
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“Yes,” said Sewell, “that is just the point 
where I should begin.” 

“ I thought,” continued Miss Vane, “ I had 
better tell Sibyl all about it, soif by any chance 
the neighbors’ kitchens should have heard of 
the case — they read the police reports very 
carefully in the kitchens : 

“They do in some drawing-rooms,” inter- 
rupted Sewell. 

“It’s well for you they do, David,” said his 
wife. “ Your protégé would have been in your 
refuge still, if they didn’t.” 

“TI see!” cried the minister. “ I shall have 
to take the ‘ Sunrise’ another week.” 

Miss Vane looked from one to the other in 
sympathetic ignorance, but they did nct ex- 
plain, and she went on. 

“ And if they should hear Lemuel’s name, 
and put two and two together, and the talk 
should get to Sibyl — well, I thought it all 
over, until the whole thing became perfectly 
lurid, and I wished Lemuel Barker was back 
in the depths of Willoughby Pastures 1 

“TI understand,” said Sewell. “ Go on!” 

Miss Vane did so, after stopping to laugh. 
“It seemed to me I couldn’t wait for Sibyl to 
get home — she spent the night in Brookline, 
and didn’t come till five o’clock — to tell her. 
I began before she had got her hat or gloves 
off, and she sat down with them on, and lis- 
tened like a three-years’ child to the Ancient 
Mariner, but she lost no time when she under- 
stood the facts. She went out immediately 
and stripped the nasturtium bed. If you could 
have seen it when you came in, there’s hardly 
a blossom left. She took the decorations of 
Lemuel’s room into her own hands at once; 
and if there is any saving power in nastur- 
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tiums, he will be a changed person. She gq 

that now the great object is to keep him from 
feeling that he has been an outcast, and needs 
to be reclaimed ; she says nothing could be 
worse for him. I don’t know how she knows.” 

“ Barker might feel that he was disgraced,” 
said the minister, “ but I don’t believe that a 
whole system of ethics would make him sys. 
pect that he needed to be reclaimed.” 

“ He makes me suspect that / need to be 
reclaimed,” said Miss Vane, “ when he looks 
at me with those beautiful honest eyes of his.” 

Mrs, Sewell asked, “ Has he seen the dec. 
orations yet ?” 

“ Not at all. They are to steal upon him 
when he comes in to-night. The gas is to be 
turned very low, and he is to notice everything 
gradually, so as not to get the impression that 
things have been done witha design upon him,” 
She laughed in reporting these ideas, which 
were plainly those of the young girl. “Sh!” 
she whispered at the end. 

A tall girl, with a slim vase in her hand, 
drifted in upon their group like an apparition. 
She had heavy black eyebrows with beautiful 
blue eyes under them, full of an intensity un- 
relieved by humor. 

“Aunty!” she said severely, “have you 
been telling ?” 

“ Only Mr. and Mrs. Sewell, Sibyl,” said 
Miss Vane. “ Zheir knowing won't hurt. He'll 
never know it.” 

“If he hears you laughing, he'll know it's 
about him. He’s in the kitchen now. He's 
come inthe back way. Do be quiet.” She had 
given her hand without other greeting in her 
preoccupation to each of the Sewells in tum, 
and now she passed out of the room. 


(To be continued.) 


W. D. Howells. 
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T was fortunate that when the editor of the 
“ Dark Red” magazine first did me the 
honor to request a story from my pen, I had one 
ready for him, and one, moreover, with which 
I was so well satisfied. I had so long vainly 
desired to be really asked for a contribution, 
and thus raised from the numerous and indis- 
criminate company of scribblers who send 
hopeful manuscripts to the magazines, and in 
trembling uncertainty await the issue, that it 
is not strange my bosom swelled with gratified 
pride, and that I dispatched my copy with 
so perfect a sense of complacency that I al- 
most seemed to condescend a little in letting 
the editor have it. 
I was fond of that story. I experienced a 
certain delight in recalling the circumstances 
under which it was composed, and I felt in it 


that confidence which an author is sure to 
have in work which has sprung spontaneously 
and as it were full-grown from his brain. 
Every literary worker, down to the venest 
penny-a-liner of them all, knows the differ. 
ence between a tale which makes itself, so to 
speak, growing unforced into beauty and 
completeness like a crystal, and a laboriously 
constructed piece of work, be it contrived 
never so ingeniously and cleverly. The fiction 
I sent to the editor of the “ Dark Red” was 
of the former variety. It had come into my 
head all of itself, as the children say, while! 
was traveling between New York and Boston, 
so complete and so distinct that I scarcely 
seemed to have more to do with its creation 
than the later putting upon paper. 
The circumstances were these : 
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I had reached the Grand Central depot 
just in time to catch the morning train; and 
as the cars swept out of the station, I settled 
myself into a seat with a comfortable and 
something too self-satisfied feeling. In the 
first place, I was glad to be out of New York; 

ly because it was hot and dusty there, 
partly because I am not over-fond of Gotham, 
and partly because I had sundry pleasant 
bachelor friends and divers good times await- 
ing me at the Boston end of my journey. I 
looked out upon the sunny landscape, over 
which the splendors of an April day cast a 
glow of warmth and brightness, smiled at the 
remembrance of a retort I had made at the 
Century Club on the previous evening which 
seemed to me rather neat, and then with a 
sort of mental nod of farewell to all the out- 
side world I took up my book and prepared 
to follow the fortunes of the woful and wicked, 
but thoroughly charming French heroine with 
whose adventures I was at that particular 
time occupying myself. To my vexation, 
however, I discovered that instead of the 
second volume I had taken the first, and as 
I had no especial desire to peruse again the 
somewhat detailed account of the heroine's 
youth, her career at school, her first confession 
and early marriage,— all these being prelimi- 
nary to the impropriety and the interest of 
the book, which, after the reprehensible man- 
ner of French novels, began together,— I laid 
down the volume with a sigh, and resigned 
myself to a ride of unalleviated dullness. 

A resource instantly presented itself, how- 
ever, in the page which the lady in the seat be- 
foreme wasreading. AsI glancedupI sawthat 
she was entertaining herself with poetry, and 
the next moment a familiar line caught my eye: 


“If you were April’s lady, and I were lord of May.” 


“Swinburne,” I mused, “or a collection 
of selected poems, perhaps. Wiseacres would 
say one ought to know what a reader is like 
by the book she reads; but in the first place 
that’s nonsense, and in the second place I 
don’t know what book she is reading. She 
has an exquisite ear, and her hair is something 
bewildering. ‘If you were April’s lady.’ April’s 
lady should be a capricious creature, all smiles 
and tears, with winning ways and willful wiles; 
impulsive and wayward, and thoroughly en- 
chanting. It would not”;—my thoughts ran 
On in a professional turn, while my eyes dwelt 
appreciatively if somewhat presumptuously 
upon the lovely curve of my neighbor’s neck 
—“itwould not be a bad notion to write a story 
of such a maiden and call it ‘ April’s Lady.’ 
Let me see, what should it be like ?” 

And upon this impulse I fell to pondering, 
when suddenly, as if by magic, a tale pre- 
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sented itself all complete in my mind. My 
mental action appeared to me more like that 
of remembering than of creating, so real and 
so complete was the pretty history. The self- 
willed, volatile damsel whose fortunes it con- 
cerned seemed one whom I had known and 
whom I might meet again some day. In my 
mind she assumed, it is true, an outward 
semblance similar to that of the lady before 
me, upon whose back I fixed my regards in 
an absorbed stare, which should have dis- 
turbed her could looks make themselves felt. 
She did not move, however, and as she ‘did 
not turn the leaf of her book, I fancied she 
might have fallen into a reverie as deep as 
my own. I had not been able fully to see her 
face, although a lucky turn had given me a 
glimpse of a profile full of character and 
beauty, and which made me desire to behold 
more. I did not, however, trouble myself 
about the exact details of my heroine’s fea- 
tures, for every story-teller has a stock of 
choice personal charms with which to endow 
his fictitious children, but continued to gloat 
over my little romance; and so vividly was 
the tale of “ April’s Lady” impressed upon 
my mind that although some weeks elapsed 
before I found time to put it upon paper, I 
found not the slightest difficulty in recalling 
even its most trifling incidents. 

Almost the whole of my journey was taken 
up in turning the story over in my mind, and 
when we drew into the Boston station, and 
my neighbor closed her volume to begin the 
collection of her numerous feminine posses- 
sions, I had half a mind to lean forward and 
thank her for having given me, although un- 
consciously, so good a story. 

It did seem to me, even after I had sent my 
manuscript off and the dreadful moment came 
when one realizes that it is too late to make 
changes and consequently thinks of plenty 
of things he wishes to alter, that “April’s 
Lady ” was the best work I had ever done. 
I had let a month or two pass between its 
first writing and the final revision, and I was 
pretty well satisfied that I had produced a 
really capital story. I fondly hoped Mr. Lane, 
the editor of the “ Dark Red,” would be 
moved by its excellence to give me further 
orders; and the eagerness with which I one 
morning tore open an envelope upon which I 
recognized his handwriting may be easily 
enough imagined, at least by members of the 
literary guild. My impatience gave place to pro- 
found astonishment as I read the following note: 


Orrice DARK RED MAGAZINE, 
Boston, September 27. 
My Dear Mr. Gray: Can you drop into my office 
to-morrow about noon? By some odd coincidence I 
received a story very similar to your “ April’s Lady,” 
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and bearing the same title, several days earlier, and 
should like to talk with you about it. 

Very truly yours, J. Q. LANE. 

I was utterly confounded. I racked my 
brains to discover who could possibly have 
stolen my story, and even suspected the small 
black girl who dusted my rooms, although the 
sooty little morsel did not know one letter 
from another. The first draft of the story had 
lain in my desk for some time, it was true, yet 
that any literary burglar should have forced 
an entrance and then contented himself with 
copying this seemed, upon the whole, scarcely 
probable. I ransacked my memory for some 
old tale which I might unconsciously have 
plagiarized, but I could think of nothing; and 
moreover I reflected that the coincidence of 
names certainly could not be accounted for in 
this way, even did I recall the germ of my plot. 

I presented myself at the office of the “ Dark 
Red” at the hour appointed with a clear con- 
science, it is true, but with positively no sugges- 
tion whatever to offer in regard to the method 
by which acopy of my story could have reached 
the editor in advance of my own manuscript. 

Mr. Lane received me with the convention- 
ally cordial manner which is as much a part 
of editorial duties as is the use of the blue 
pencil, and without much delay came to the 
business of the call. 

“ There is something very singular about 
this affair,” he said, laying out my manuscript, 
and beside it another which I could see was 
written in arunning feminine hand. “ Ifthe sto- 
ries were a little more alike, I should be sure 
one was copied from the other; as it is, it is in- 
conceivable that they have not at least a com- 
mon origin, Where did you get your idea?” 

“ Why, so far as I know,” I replied in per- 
plexity, “I evolved it from my inner con- 
sciousness, but the germ may have been the 
unconscious recollection of some incident or 
floating idea. I’ve tried to discover where I 
did get the fancy, but without a glimmer of 
success. Who sent you the other version?” 

“ A lady of whose integrity I am as sure 
as Iam of yours. That’s the odd part of it. 
Besides, you are both of you too clever to 
plagiarize, even if you weren’t too honest. 
The mere similarity of theme isn’t so strange ; 
that happens often enough; but that the title 
of the stories should be identical, and that in 
each the heroine should be named May : 

- “Is herheroine named May?” I interrupted 
in astonishment, “ Why, then, she must have 
seen my copy; or,” I added, a new thought 
striking me, “she must have got the name in 
the same way I did. I took the title of the 
story and the name of the heroine from a line 
of Swinburne, and e 

“And,” interrupted the editor in turn, 
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catching up the manuscript before him, “9 
did she.” 

And he showed me, written at the head of 
the page : 
“ If you were April’s lady, and I were lord of May.” 


“ Well,” I remarked, with a not unnatural 
mingling of philosophy and annoyance, “ it jg 
all of a piece with my theory that ideas are ip 
the air and belong, like wild geese, to whoever 
catches them first; but it is vexatious, when 
I captured a fancy that particularly pleased 
me, to find that some woman or other has 
been smart enough to get salt on its tail-feath- 
ers before I did.” 

Mr. Lane smiled at my desperate air, and 
at that moment his little office-boy, whom | 
particularly detest because of the catlike still. 
ness and suddenness of his movements, silently 
produced first himself and then a card. 

“ Agnes Graham,” read Mr. Lane. “ Here 
is your rival to speak for herself. I hope you 
don’t mind seeing her?” 

“Oh, by no means,” I replied rather un- 
graciously. “‘ Let us see what she is like and 
what she will have to say about this puzzle.” 

The name was not wholly new to me, as 1 
had seen it signed to various magazine articles, 
concerning which at this moment I had only 
the most vague and general idea. I was sitting 
with my back to the door, and in rising I still 
kept my face half turned away from the lady 
who entered, but I saw the reflection of her face 
in a mirror opposite without any sense of rec- 
ognition. As she advanced a step or two, how- 
ever, and half passed me, I knew her. The 
delicate ear, the fine sweep of the neck, the 
knot of golden brown hair, were all familiar. 
It was the lady who had sat before me in the 
cars from New York on that April day. 

As she turned in recognition of Mr. Lane's 
introduction, a faint flush seemed to show that 
she too recognized me, although I was unable 
to understand how she should know me, since 
she certainly had not turned her head once m 
the entire journey. I set it down to pure fem- 
inine intuition, not having wholly freed my- 
self from that masculine superstition which 
regards woman’s instinct as a sort of supernat- 
ural clairvoyance. ; 

My sensations on discovering her identity 
were not wholly unlike those of a man who 
inadvertently touches a charged Leyden jar. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ what 4 
psychological conundrum, or whatever you 
choose to call it. The whole matter is as plain 
to me now as daylight.” 

“ Well?” Mr. Lane asked, while Miss Gra- 
ham regarded me with an air which 
to question whether my insanity were of 8 
dangerous type. 
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“ Pardon me, Miss Graham, if I cross-ques- 
tion you a little,” I went on, becoming some- 
what excited. “ You came from New York 
on the morning train on Wednesday, the fif- 
teenth —no, the sixteenth of last April, did 
you not?” 

“Yes,” she answered, her color again a trifle 
heightened, but her appearance being rather 
that of perplexity than of self-consciousness. 

“ And on the way you read Swinburne till 
you came to the line, 


‘If you were April’s lady, and I were lord of May’; 


and it occurred to you what a capital name 
for a story ‘ April’s Lady’ would be?” 

“Yes,” she repeated; and then, with a yet 
more puzzled air, she turned to Mr. Lane to 
ask, “Is this mind-reading ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” returned he. 
“Mr, Gray can best tell what it is.” 

“And the rest of the way to Boston,” I 
continued, ignoring the interruption, “ you 
were elaborating your story. You took the 
heroine’s name from the same line, and had 
a pun at the climax about the hero’s becoming 
‘lord of May.’” 

“ No,” Miss Graham retorted, beginning to 
enter into the spirit of the situation. “I deny 
the pun, although I acknowledge the rest. 
The pun I didn’t even think of.” 

“Well, you see I haven’t read your manu- 
script, but I own I fell so low that I put in 
the pun myself. At least the old gentleman 
with a scar on his cheek, who sat in the cor- 
ner of the car, gave you hints for “ 

“The uncle,” broke in Miss Graham, with 
a gleeful laugh at the remembrance of the 
oddity of the old gentleman’s appearance. 
“ But how in the world did you know?” 

“Oh, he did me. We evidently had the 
same mental experience ; which proves, I sup- 
pose, that we are literary Corsican brothers or 
something of the sort.” 

“But the great question to be settled is,” 
Mr. Lane observed, bringing in, after some 
further talk, the editorial consideration, “ whose 
story this really is.” 

“Miss Graham’s, by all means,” I said in- 
stantly. “ Hers was first in the field, and if I 
hadn’t impertinently looked over her shoulder, 
I shouldn’t have had any share in it whatever.” 

_Miss Graham laughed, showing a delicious 
dimple, and Mr. Lane, who evidently had no 
desire to settle the question under discussion, 
looked inquiringly at her for a response to 
my words, 

“You are very generous, Mr. Gray,” she 
answered ; “ but in the first place my story has 
never been accepted for the ‘ Dark Red,’ and in 
the second, as the stories really ought to stand 
on their merits, I shall certainly not venture to 
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put mine into competition with yours, but pre- 
fer to pocket my manuscript and retire.” 

“T fear,” was my reply, “that I discover 
rather a tendency to sarcasm in what you say 
than any true humility. Of course the first 
point is one for Mr. Lane to settle.” 

The editor cleared his throat with some 
embarrassment, but before he found the words 
he wanted, Miss Graham spoke again. 

“ T had not the slightest idea of being sar- 
castic, for, of course, it goes without saying 
that your story is better than mine; but since 
you choose to take it in that way, I am will- 
ing to leave the whole matter to Mr. Lane. 
He is at least the only person who has read 
both manuscripts.” 

“ Really,” Mr. Lane said, thus pushed into 
a corner, “I am extremely sorry to find my- 
self placed in so trying a situation. There are 
points in which each story excels, and the 
best result would undoubtedly be attained by 
welding them together.” 

“ If that could be done,” said Miss Graham 
thoughtfully. 

“ Now, in Mr. Gray’s version,” he con- 
tinued, “the heroine is more attractive and 
real,” 

“ That,” I interpolated, trying to cover the 
awkwardness I felt bya jest, “isthe first time in 
all my literary experience that the character 
I thought best in a story I’d written has 
seemed so to the editorial mind.” 

The dark eyes of my neighbor gave me a 
bright, brief glance, but whether of sympathy 
with my statement or of contempt for the 
feebleness of my attempts at being jocose, I 
could not determine. 

“‘While Miss Graham,” went on the editorial 
comment, “ has decidedly the advantage in 
her hero.” 

Miss Graham flushed slightly, but offered 
no remark in reply to this opinion beyond a 
smile which seemed one of frank pleasure. 
We sat in silence a moment, a not unnatural 
hesitancy preventing my making a proposition 
which had presented itself to my mind. 

“If it will not seem impertinent to Miss 
Graham,” I ventured at length, “I would 
propose that we really do try the experiment 
of collaboration on this story. I have never 
worked with anybody, but I promise to be 
tractable; and the thing had soodd a beginning 
that it is a pity to thwart the evident intention 
of destiny that we shall both have ahand in it.” 

To this proposition the lady at first returned 
a decided and even peremptory negative ; but 
my persuasions, seconded by those of Mr. 
Lane, who was partly curious and —_ anx- 
ious to escape from the necessity of arbitrat- 
ing in the matter, in the end induced her to 
alter her decision. 
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The result of the interview was that when 
we left the office of the “ Dark Red” Miss 
Graham had my manuscript and I hers, and 
that an appointment had been made for my 
calling upon her with a view to an interchange 
of comments and criticisms. 

Upon the appointed evening I presented 
myself at the home of Miss Graham, and al- 
most without the usual conventionalities con- 
cerning the weather we proceeded to discuss 
the stories. -We began with great outward 
suavity and courtesy the exchange of compli- 
ments, which were so obviously formal and 

erfunctory that ina moment more we looked 
into each other’s faces and burst into laughter, 
which if hardly polite was at least genuine. 

“Come,” I said, “ now the ice is broken 
and we can say what we really think; and I 
must be pardoned for saying that that hero 
of yours, whom Mr. Lane praised, is the most 
insufferable cad I’ve encountered this many a 
day. He can’t be set off against that lovely 
girl in my story. Why, the truth is, Miss Gra- 
ham, I meant her to be what I fancied you 
might be. She’s the ideal I built up from see- 
ing you in the cars.” 

“T must say,” Miss Graham retorted with 
spirit, “that if you meant that pert heroine of 
yours for me, Iam anything but complimented.” 

“It is a pity, then, that you didn’t intend 
your hero for me, and we should have been 
more than quits.” 

She blushed so vividly that a sudden light 
burst upon me, 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ he does 
have my eyes and beard; but you didn’t see 
me. It isn’t possible ” 

“ But it is,” interrupted she, desperately. 
“With a mirror directly before me all the 
way from New York, do you suppose I could 
help seeing you! I’m sure you kept your 
eyes on me steadily enough to give me a good 
excuse,” 

I whistled rudely; whereat she looked 
offended, and we went on from one thing to 
another until we had got up a very respect- 
able quarrel indeed. There is nothing more 
conducive to a thoroughly good understand- 
ing between persons of opposite sex than 
a genuine quarrel; and having reached the 
point where there was no alternative but to 
separate in anger or to apologize, we chose 
the latter course, and, having mutually hum- 
bled ourselves, after that got on capitally. 

“It is my deliberate conviction,” she ob- 
served, when we at length got upon a footing 
sufficiently familiar for jesting, “that this 
story is really mine, and that you purloined it 
from me by some mysterious clairvoyance.” 

“ That may be,” I admitted. “ I once guessed 
that a man was a bartender by the way he 
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stirred his coffee at the steamer table, and that 
got me a very pretty reputation as a seer for 
a day or two ; and very likely the truth is that 
I was all the time a mind-reader without 
knowing it.” 

She smiled good-naturedly—more good. 
naturedly, indeed, than the jest deserved; and 
from that moment our acquaintance got on 
famously. The story was far from advancing 
as rapidly, however. A very brief time suf. 
ficed to reduce both versions of “ April's 
Lady” to hopeless confusion, but to build 
from the fragments a new and improved copy 
was a labor of much magnitude. Circum. 
stances, moreover, conspired to hinder our 
work. It was necessary that we verify our 
impressions of material we had used, and to 
do this we were obliged to attend the theater 
together, to read together various poems, and 
together to hear a good deal of music, A lit- 
tle ingenuity, and a common inclination to 
prolong these investigations, effected so great 
a lengthening out that it was several months 
before we could even pretend to be ready to 
begin serious work upon the story ; and even 
then we were far from agreeing in a number 
of important particulars. 

“ Agnes,” I remarked, one February even- 
ing, when we were on our way home froma 
concert to which we had boldly gone without 
even a pretense that it was in the remotest 
way connected with our literary project, “I 
fear we are becoming demoralized, and it 
seems to me the only hope of our ever com- 
pleting ‘April’s Lady’ is to put everything else 
aside for the time being and give our minds to 
it. I can get my work arranged and you can 
finish those articles for ‘The Quill’ by the mid- 
dle of March. Then we can be quietly married 
and go to some nice, old-fashioned place— 
say St. Augustine — for a couple of months and 
get this magnum opus on paper at last.” 

“As to being married,” returned she se- 
dately, “have you considered that we could 
not possibly make a living, since we should 
inevitably be always writing the same things?” 

“ Why, that is my chief reason,” I retorted, 
“ for proposing it. Think how awkward it s 
going to be if either of us marries somebody 
else, and then we write the same things. It 
is a good deal better to have our interests m 
common if our inventive faculty is to be 80.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
Agnes assented ; “ and it would be espe 
awkward for you, since the invention is in my 
head.” 

“Then we will consider it all arranged.” 

“Oh, no, George; by no means. I couldn't 
think of it for a minute!” ie 

Whether she did think of it for a minutes 
a point which may be left for the settling of 
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those versed in the ways of the female mind; 
certain it is that the programme was carried 
out—except in one trifling particular. We 
were quietly married, we did goto St. Augus- 
tine, but as for doing anything with the story, 
that was quite another thing. We did not 
finish it then, and we have not finished it yet, 
and I have ceased to have any very firm con- 


fidence that we ever shall finish it; although, 
whenever arises one of those financial crises 
which are so painfully frequent in the family 
of a literary man, and we sit down to consider 
possible resources, one or the other of us is 
sure sooner or later to observe : 

“ And then there is ‘April’s Lady,’ you 
know.” 

Arlo Rates. 


TOY DOGS. 





ENGLISH TOY TERRIER. (LIFE SIZE.) 


NDER the general term of toy dogs are 

classified all the smaller breeds kept as 
pets of the household. The date of the intro 
duction of these diminutive specimens is as 
difficult to determine as the origin of the 
breeds, In the old book of John Caius on 
“Englishe Dogges,” translated into English 
by Abraham Hening in 1576, he devotes the 
third section to the “delicate, neate, and pretty 
kind of dogges called the Spaniel gentle or 
the Comforter, in Latine Melitaeus or Fotor.” 
The Comforter is represented as having its 
Vo, XXXI.—o1. 


origin in the island of Malta. Fifty years ago 
the varieties of toy dogs were much more 
numerous than at present, as we read of the 
Italian greyhound, the Shock dog, the King 
Charles and Blenheim spaniels, the Comfor- 
ter, the Maltese dog, the Lion dog, the Pug, 
the small Danish dog, the Roquet, the Mopsie, 
and the Artoise dog. Of those in the forego- 
ing list which have disappeared, the Shock dog 
was said to have been a cross between the 
King Charles and small poodle, with long and 
slightly curled hair. The Comforter was a 
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white dog with black or brown patches, long 
ears, a broad forehead, sharp muzzle, and long 
hair. It was a very popular dog at the be- 
ginning of this present century. The Lion 
dog had long silky hair about the head, neck, 
and shoulders, and a tuft at the end of the 
tail, the body and legs being smooth, The 
small Danish, Roquet, Mopsie, and Artoise 
dogs were evidently local names for dogs 
allied to the pug. Buffon took upon himself 
the responsibility of subdividing them from 
their common progenitor the pug. 
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mitted to relieve it of squareness. Muzzle 
short and blunt, cut square down from the 
nose as if with a knife. The entire muzzle 
should be jet-black, the color extending to the 
eyes. The cheek-moles should stand out clear 
and distinct black spots, and the thumb-mark 
on the skull, together with the trace or line 
extending from the head to the tail down the 
middle of the back, should be as black and as 
distinctly drawn as possible. Color is very 
difficult to obtain. If the mask is light, the 
thumb-mark and trace as well as the black 





ENGLISH PUG, “CHAMPION JOE.” 


THE PUG. 


Art the present date the old distinct types of 
Willoughby and Morrison pugs are no longer 
recognized, The dog is so plastic in the hands 
of the breeder that it takes but few years before 
amore perfect dog is produced, combining the 
best points of different strains. When fanciers 
can indulge in ecstasies over the beauty of a 
well-nigh perfect bull-dog, there is no reason 
why a pug should not be called good-looking. It 
is perhaps because there are so very few good 
pugs that many people fail to see anything 
attractive about the breed. ‘The main point or 
what is known as the “type” or “ character” 
of this breed is its compact shape. The pug 
must be broad-chested, thick-bodied, and stand 
squarely on good, straight legs. A leggy pug 
with a tucked-up loin, such as one sees every 
day on Fifth Avenue, is a pug only in name. 
The head should be large, but the skull must 
not be domed or “apple-headed,” a gentle 
curve between the ears being all that is per- 





toe-nails are apt to be missing; and if 
the latter are very dark, then we find the 
black of the muzzle extending up the fore- 
head, and giving the dog a “ dirty” face. 
The favorite way for the ears is to have them 
drop over in front like a fox-terrier’s. This is 
known as “ button” ears. Others throw their 
ears back like the bull-dog, and that is called 
“rose” ears. A neat button ear looks for all 
the world like a piece of fine black velvet ona 
well-wrinkled skull, the black lines of the 
wrinkles showing clear and distinct from the 
silver or fawn jacket, with the thumb-mark 
showing diamond-shaped in the center. The 
eyes are large, prominent, and have a soft, be- 
seeching expression, except when the animalis 
excited, when they are bright and sparkling. 
Pugs are very subject to affections of the 
eyes, which if not cared for will result @ 
blindness. It is amatter of no consequence 
on which side the tail is carried, so long as It 
is tightly curled and lies as flat as possible 
to the hip. 
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MEXICAN HAIRLESS DOG ‘*‘ME TOO.” 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS., 


As the name implies, this breed is an old and 
well-established one, having been fashionable 
in the time of King Charles I1.; butsincethen 
the breed has undergone many changes. Ac- 
cording to Vandyke, the toy spaniels of his 
day were liver and white, and Lely intro- 
duces a small white spaniel with brown spots 
in his portrait of Mary, the consort of James 
II. The court ladies of Charles the Second’s 
time preferred the introduction of lambs 
in their portraits, and Nell Gwynne and the 
Duchesses of Cleveland and Portsmouth are so 
painted. It is not exactly clear how the present 
black-and-tan spaniel came by his name if the 
dogs of King Charles’s time were of such a vari- 
ety ofcolors as our authorities would have us be- 
lieve, Sir William Jardine in 1843 says the King 
Charles spaniel wasin general black and white, 
but he is a poor authority to refer to, as he fails 
to notice the Blenheim spaniels, spoken of in 
1820 in the “Sportsman’s Repository” as hav- 
ing been brought to a high degree of perfection 
by the Duke of Marlborough twenty years be- 
fore. In Captain Thomas Brown’s work pub- 
lished in 1829, he says: “ This dog is found of 
all colors ; but those which are black, with tan- 
ned cheeks and legs, are considered the purest 
breed.” « Stonehenge,” in his earlier editions, 
says : “ The color is black and tan more or less 
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mixed with white, the less the better”; and in 
a later edition of “ Dogs of the British Islands,” 
he says: A rich black and tan is demanded 
without white, the black, tan, and white variety 
being discarded. ‘The Blenheims, on the other 
hand, must on no account be whole-colored.” 
According to that it would be difficult to say 
where “ Stonehenge” would place the all-red 
spaniel. On the other hand, the “ Book of 
the Dog” says that white is a perfectly legit 
imate King Charles color, and laments the 
partial disappearance of the black, white, and 
tan dog. This authority also asserts that the 
red dog is a Blenheim, red being a Blen- 
heim and not a King Charles color, It 
should be borne in mind, however, that a 
black-and-tan spaniel with white on its breast 
is not a tricolor. The latter should have a 
white muzzle and blaze running well up the 
skull, white chest and legs, and more or less 
white on the body, with tan spots above the 
eyes, and on the muzzle, cheeks, and under 
side of the tail and ears, and some have ticks 
on their legs. The black and tan should be of 
arich glossy black and deep-red tan, the latter 
appearing on the muzzle, legs, and under side 
of the tail, with spots above the eyes and on the 
side of the cheek ; in fact, the markings of a 
terrier or Gordon setter. The usual color fault 
is a washy or “ clayey ” tan, which the fancier 
corrects by a cross with the red spaniel. The 
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The shape of the toy spaniel is purely an ar- 
bitrary one, and the fancy dictates that the 
muzzle must be square and short, with a deep 
indentation or “ stop” between the eyes, which 
must be large and prominent and dark in 
color. The skull is now required to be large 
and round, bulging out in front so as even to 
overhang the end of the nose, the muzzle 
seemingly driven back into the head. ‘The ears 
should be set on the side of the head, low 
down on a level with the eyes, and they should 
be long and well clothed with long silken hair, 
as free from curl as possible. ‘The coat should 
be soft and long and as flat, and straight as 
possible ; a curly coat is a fault which is fur- 
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ther aggravated by repeated washings. Care- 
ful brushing is much better for the texture and 
lay of the coat. The legs and tail should be 
plentifully feathered, the hair growing out from 
between the toes, which makes the feet appear 
much larger than they really are. In shape 
the toy spaniel should be very cobby — short 
and thick — with a deep and wide chest, short, 
straight legs, and a short back. So long as the 
King Charles does not exceed ten pounds and 
is not too high on the legs, his shape is usually 
about right, and it can make but little difference 
in a breed in which fifty per cent. of the points 
is awarded to head properties and thirty to 
coat. 
t'HE BLENHEIM SPANIEL. 


THE name of the breed is obtained from 
the Duke of Marlborough’s estate in Oxford- 





shire, and is pronounced as if spelt Blen-em, 
The general description of the King Charles 
spaniel applies to it, but it is seldom that it 
is seen with such profusion of coat, although, 
judging from the increased interest now 
being taken in the breed in England, they 
have doubtless improved much in quality, 
The color of the Blenheim is usually described 
as red and white, but the red is really more 
of an orange, and the white should be pearly 
white. A properly marked specimen should 
have a white muzzle slightly ticked with red, 
and a blaze running up the forehead and 
widening towards the top of the head, in the 
center of which is an orange spot about the 
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size of a nickel. A good many otherwise ex- 
cellent specimens are minus the “ spot,” but 
it should be obtained if possible. The evener 
the red markings on the head the better, and 
the color should cover the cheeks and ears. 
The fore-legs should be red-ticked, and the 
body markings most valued are a saddle 
with one or two large splashes on the side, 
and another at the root of the tail; the 
white should greatly preponderate, however. 
A Blenheim spaniel should weigh from six 
to ten pounds. 


THE JAPANESE SPANIEL. 


THE dog-show nomenclature of this coun- 
try has decided that the small black and-white 
spaniel with the pug tail which comes from 
Japan and China shall be called the Japanese 
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JAPANESE PUG (BY PERMISSION OF MME, DESNOYERS.) 


spaniel, while in England it is sometimes 
called the Japanese pug. ‘The best specimen 
I have ever seen was erroneously entered in 
the miscellaneous class of New York in 1882 
as a Pekinese spaniel, it having been brought 
direct from Pekin. In some of the English 
papers reference has from time to time been 
made to Japanese “ pugs” other than black 
and white, but I have never seen any of them. 
In the absence of any recognized standard, | 
consider the general characteristics of the toy 
spaniel ought to govern, and that we should 
have a much more compact dog with longer 
coat and more profuse feather than is to be 
usually seen at our shows. ‘The dog referred 
to above was of that character, the feather on 
the fore-legs being at least three inches long, 
whereas usually it is not over an inch. The 
ears and tail of the Jap differ materially from 
the English spaniels, the former being small, 
V-shaped, and set more like a fox-terrier’s. The 
tail, instead of being carried on a level with 
the back, as in the case of most spaniels, is 
tightly curled like a pug dog’s. The forehead 
also is very protuberant, and it is claimed 


that the Japanese spaniel has been used to pro- 
duce the present abnormal head development 
of the English spaniels, a supposition which 
I take the liberty of questioning for several 
reasons which need not now be set forth. 


rHE ITALIAN GREYHOUND. 


THERE is probably no more delicate dog 
than the Italian greyhound, and on account 
of the difficulty of rearing them they are ex- 
tremely scarce, It is somewhat remarkable, 
however, that the city of Edinburgh, Scot 
land, notorious as it is for the trying nature 
of its climate, should be the place where 
Italian greyhounds are the special fancy. The 
dogs exhibited at our shows during the last 
year or two as Italian greyhounds are simply 
monstrosities. ‘The Italian greyhound should 
not exceed seven pounds in weight, and should 
be as much under that as possible; whereas 
the dogs which now win prizes are ten ortwelve 
pounds weight and but little better than 
“ whippets” or racing dogs. ‘The general out- 
line is that of the English greyhound, but as the 
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latter is nearly ten times as heavy, there is a 
marked difference between the two breeds. 
In the greyhound speed and strength are the 
characteristics, and in the Italian delicacy; 
hence, although very light, he is yet rather a tall 
dog. The smallness of his bones enables him 
toadd inchesto hisheight and enhance the fra- 
gility of hisappearance. Unlike the toy spaniel, 
in which fifty per cent. of the standard points 
go to head properties, we find that forty-five per 
cent. of the scale for the Italian greyhound is 
taken up for color, symmetry, and size, and but 
fifteen per cent. for head. “ Stonehenge” gives 
fifteen points for color, and regulates the color 
scale as follows: whole golden fawn, 15 ; whole 
dove fawn, 14; whole blue fawn, 13; whole 
stone fawn, 12 ; whole cream-colored or white 











taking breeders of Huddersfield, Bradford, 
and the surrounding district in’ Yorkshire, 
England. Some of our authorities have at. 
tempted to throw a great deal of mystery 
about the origin of the Yorkshire terrier, where 
none in reality exists. If we consider that the 
mill operatives who originated the breed by 
careful selection of the best long-coated small] 
terriers they could find were nearly all igno- 
rant men, unaccustomed to imparting informa- 
tion for public use, we may see some reason 
why reliable facts have not been easily at- 
tained. These early writers show but ‘little 
knowledge of the possibilities of selection. 
“ Stonehenge,” for instance, in his early editions 
speaks of it as being impossible for a dog with 
a three-inch coat and seven-inch beard to be 
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with black tips, 10; whole red or yellow with 
black muzzle, 6; whole black, or plain red or 
yellow, 5; whole blue, 4; parti-colored, o. It 
will not be altogether pleasant to owners who 
speak of the beautiful white ring around their 
favorite’s neck, or his white chest and feet, to 
find that these markings deprive their favorite 
of any value on account of color. ‘The ears 
should not be pricked, but thrown back,— 
“ rose-eared,”’—and they should be very fine 
in the leather. Mr. Mason imported two 
good specimens in 1881, but both are now 
dead ; and although every effort has been made 
to secure a good specimen for illustration, 
the task had to be abandoned. 


THE YORKSHIRE TERRIER. 
By common consent the title of dandy 


of the dog world has been given to the little 
exquisite whose existence we owe to the pains- 





a descendant of the soft-coated Scotch terrier 
without a cross of some kind. The absurdity 
of this is shown when within a few years of 
the date of his writing Yorkshire terriers were 
shown with twelve inches of coat. ‘Then again 
he speaks of the King Charles spaniel as be- 
ing employed to give the blue and tan, than 
which a more ridiculous statement could not 
have been penned. To get a blue and tan, 
long, straight, silky coat, breeders were not 
likely to employ a black-and-tan dog with a 
wide chest, tucked-up loin, a round bullet 
head, large protruding eyes,and heavy spaniel 
ears. The idea is too absurd to entertain for 
a moment. As arrayed against all the con- 
jectures of theorists, I have in my possession 
a letter from Mrs. M. A. Foster, of Bradford, 
England, who in writing of her dog “ Bradford 
Hero,” the winner of ninety-seven first prizes, 
says: “The pedigree of ‘ Bradford Hero’ in- 
cludes all the best dogs for thirty-five years 
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back, and they were all originally bred from 
Scotch terriers, and shown as such until a few 
years back. ‘The name Yorkshire terrier was 
given to them on account of their being im- 
proved so much in Yorkshire.” 

It is no easy task to keep a Yorkshire terrier 
in show condition; indeed, the show dog leads 
an unnatural existence. He must be fed from 
the hand with bread dipped in tea or a little 
gravy, and every caretaken to prevent him from 
soiling his coat. His hind-feet are tied up in 
little linen boots so that he cannot scratch him- 
self, and his life is spent in a small inclosure or 
wire cage, except when liberated for a little 
run. Before being sent to a show, he is carefully 
washed to take out of his coat the oil that has 
been applied to keep the hair from matting. 
The process of drying him after his bath is a 
most tedious one, as the comb and brush 
must be kept in operation till every individual 
hair is thoroughly dry down to the very root. 
The coat is then alight silken mass which the 
least puff of wind will raise up in a fleecy 
cloud. After the bath, it is usual to touch 
lightly with oil, but this requires to be very 
skillfully done, so as to avoid the least ap- 
pearance of the foreign matter. The use of a 
brush which has been used on an oiled dog is 
commonly sufficient. The proper color of the 
Yorkshire terrier is a blue body, with fawn- 
colored face shading off into a tan on the 
legs. The ears, which are usually cropped, 
show darker than their surrounding head coat. 
The tail is docked and should be carried 
straight out, and is well feathered. Fashion 
ordains that blue and tan shall be the color, but 
the silver-bodied terrier is decidedly preferred 
by buyers of house pets here. Dealers are not 
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SANDERSON’S “ JIM"—SKYE TERRIER. 


slow to take advantage of this, and the silvers 
which are comparatively worthless in Eng- 
land are imported in large numbers to satisfy 
the popular demand, and a handsome profit 
realized on them. It is almost unnecessary 
to state that when kept as a pet, with the free 
run of the house, the long silky coat of the 
Yorkshire terrier soon becomes broken and 
reduced in length, and the constant washings 
to which his fond mistress subjects him tend 
still further to curtail the dog’s main beauty 
as well as to bleach out the blue of the body 
coat, 
TOY TERRIERS. 


Ar shows there are usually two classes 
given —one for rough-haired toys, and the 
other for smooths under seven pounds. The 
former is made up of a lot of little nondescripts, 
with sometimes a toy Skye terrier included, 
but for the main part they are mongrel York- 
shires or small broken-haired terriers. In the 
smooth class, the specimens are nearly all 
black-and-tan terriers, and it is these alone 
that require any attention. The neater and 
smaller the specimen the better, provided it is 
covered with hair. These diminutive inbred 
toys are apt to lose their hair, and are then 
only shivering monstrosities, In markings 
the toy black-and-tan should approach as 
nearly as possible the requirements of the large- 
sized black-and-tan terrier. The head should 
also approximate in shape to the large terrier, 
but with diminution in size of body it seems 
well-nigh impossible to retain the narrow, flat 
skull, which will run to the “apple-headed” 
order. 

James Watson, 
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“To live in hearts we lez 


See sketch of Longfellow, done from life, 
will preserve, we trust, in spite of its 
unstudied lines, some features of the man 
which might be lost in a more labored or more 
important work. He was himself so simple 
in the plan and habit of his life that it is well 
to recall him as he lived and walked among 
us, before his statue is placed on the pedestal 
of his just fame. 

From his early youth Longfellow was a 
scholar, and his acquisition of foreign lan- 
guages was most unusual. 

As his reputation widened, he was led to 
observe this to be a gift as well as an acquire- 
ment. It gave him the convenient and agree- 
able power of entertaining the foreigners who 
sought his society. He said one evening, late in 
life, that he could not help being struck with 
the little trouble it was to him to recall any 
language he had ever studied, even though 
he had not spoken it for years. He had found 
himself talking Spanish, for instance, with con- 
siderable ease a few days before. He said 
he could not recall having even read any- 
thing in Spanish for many years, and it was 
certainly thirty since he had given it any 
study. Also it was the same with German. 
“T cannot imagine,” he continued, “ what it 
would be to take up a language and try to 
master it at this period of my life. I cannot 
remember how or when I learned any of 
them;—to-night I have been speaking Ger- 
man, without finding the least difficulty.” 

Hawthorne once said in speaking of his own 
early life and the days at Bowdoin College, 
where he and Longfellow were in the same 
class, that no two young men could have been 
more unlike. Longfellow, he explained, was 
a tremendous student, and always carefully 
dressed, while he himself was extremely careless 
of his appearance, no student at all, and en- 
tirely incapable at that period of appreciating 
Longfellow. Later in life a warm friendship 
grew up between them, and I find a little note 
from Longfellow in which he says he has had 
a sad letter from Hawthorne, and adds: “| 
wish we could have a little dinner for him, of 
two sad authors and two jolly publishers, no- 
body else!” 

Of Longfellow’s student-days Mr. Fields 
once wrote: “I hope they keep bright the 

-dittle room numbered twenty-seven in Maine 
Hall in Bowdoin College, for it was in that 
pleasant apartment, looking out on the pine 
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ave behind is not to die.” 


groves, that the young poet of nineteen wrote 
many of those beautiful earlier pieces, now 
collected in his works. These early poems 
were all composed in 1824 and 182s, during 
his last years in college, and were printed first 
in a periodical called ‘The United States 
Literary Gazette,’ the sapient editor of which 
magazine once kindly advised the ardent 
young scholar to give up poetry and buckle 
down to the study of law! ‘No good can 
come of it,’ he said; ‘don’t let him do such 
things; make him stick to prose!’ But the 
pine-trees waving outside his window kept up 
a perpetual melody in his heart, and he could 
not choose but sing back to them.” 

One of the earliest pictures I find of the 
every-day life of Longfellow when a youth is a 
little anecdote told by him in humorous illus- 
tration of the woes of young authors. I quote 
from a brief diary.—* Longfellow amused us 
to-day by talking of his youth, and espe- 
cially with a description of the first poem he 
ever wrote, called ‘The Battle of Lovell’s 
Pond.’ It was printed in a Portland newspa- 
per one morning, and the same evening he 
was invited to the house of the Chief J ustice to 
meet his son, a rising poet just returned from 
Harvard. The Judge rose in a stately man 
ner during the evening and said to his son: 
‘ Did you see a poem in to-day’s paper upon 
the Battle of Lovell’s Pond ?’ ‘No, sir,’ said 
the boy, ‘1 did not.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ responded 
his father, ‘it was a very stiff production. 
G , get your own poem on the same 
subject, and I will read it to the company.’ 
The poem was read aloud, while the perpe- 
trator of the ‘stiff production’ sat, as he 
said, very still in a corner.” 

Nor did the young author find a speedy 
pecuniary value accorded to his labors. He 
amused his friends one day by confessing that 
Mr. Buckingham paid him one year’s sub- 
scription of the “ Boston Courier,” for his 
translation of the “Coplas de Manrique,” and 
several prose articles. After this he sent 
his poems to Messrs. Little and Brown, who 
presented him the volume in which they 
appeared and sundry other books as com- 
pensation. : 

What a singular contrast was this begin- 
ning to his future literary history. Late in life 
his publisher wrote: “I remember how 1n- 
stantaneously in the year 1839 ‘ The Voices of 
the Night’ sped triumphantly on its way! At 
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present Longfellow’s currency in Europe is 
almost unparalleled. Twenty-four publishing 
houses in England have issued the whole or 
a part of his works. Many of his poems have 
been translated into Russian and Hebrew. 
‘Evangeline’ has been translated three times 
into German, and ‘Hiawatha’ hasnot only gone 
into nearly all the modern languages, but can 
now be read in Latin. I have seen transla- 
tions of all Longfellow’s principal works, in 
prose and poetry, in French, Italian, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish. The Emperor of Brazil has himself 
translated and published ‘ Robert of Sicily,’ 
one of the poems in ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ 
into his native tongue, and in China they use 
afan which has become immensely popular 
on account of the ‘ Psalm of Life’ being printed 
on it in the language of the Celestial Empire. 
Professor Kneeland, who went to the na- 
tional millennial celebration in Iceland, told 
me that when he was leaving that far-away 
land, on the verge almost of the Arctic circle, 
the people said to him: ‘Tell Longfellow that 
we love him ; tell him we read and rejoice in 
his poems ; tell him that Iceland knows him by 
heart.’ ‘To-day there is no disputing the fact 
that Longfellow is more popular in the best 
sense than any other living poet; that his 
books are more widely circulated, command 
greater attention, and bring more copyright 
money than those of any other author, not ex- 
cepting Tennyson, now writing English verse!” 

There was always a striking contrast be- 
tween the perfect modesty and simplicity of 
Longfellow and the blare of popularity which 
beset him. Though naturally of a buoyant 
disposition and fond of pleasure, he lived 
as far as possible from the public eye, espe- 
cially during the last twenty years of his life. 
The following note gives a hint of his nat- 
ural gayety, and details one of the many ex- 
cuses by which he always declined to speak in 
public; the one memorable exception being 
that beautiful occasion at Bowdoin, when he re- 
turned in age tothe scenes of his youth and read 
to the crowd assembled there to do him rever- 
ence his poem entitled “ Morituri Salutamus.” 
After speaking of the reasons which must keep 
him from the Burns festival, he adds : 

“Tam very sorry not to be there. You will have a 
delightful supper, or dinner, whichever it is; and hu- 
man breath enough expended to fill all the trumpets 
of Iskander for a month or more. 

“T behold as in a vision a friend of ours, with his 
left hand under the tails of his coat, blowing away 
like mad; and, alas! I shall not be there to applaud. 
All this you must do for me; and also eat my part of 
the haggis, which I hear is to grace the feast. This 
shall be your duty and your reward.” 


The reference in this note to the trumpets 
of Iskander is the only one in his letters 
Vo, XXXI.—o2. 
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regarding a poem which was a great favorite 
of his, by Leigh Hunt, called “The Trum- 
pets of Doolkarnein.” It is a poem worthy to 
make the reputation of a poet, and is almost a 
surprise even among the varied riches of 
Leigh Hunt. Many years after this note was 
written, Longfellow used to recall it to those 
lovers of poetry who had chanced to escape a 
knowledge of its beauty. 

In spite of his dislike of grand occasions, 
he was a keen lover of the opera and theater. 
He was always the first to know when the 
opera season was to begin and to plan that we 
might have a box together. He was always 
ready to hear “ Lucia” or “ Don Giovanni,” 
and to make a festival time at the coming of 
Salvini or Neilson. There is a tiny notelet 
among his letters, with a newspaper paragraph 
neatly cut out and pasted across the top, de- 
tailing the names of his party at a previous 
appearance at a theater, a kind of notoriety 
which he particularly shuddered at; but in 
order to prove his determination in spite of 
everything, he writes below : 

“ Now for ‘ Pinafore,’ and another paragraph! Sat- 
urday afternoon would be a good time.” 


He easily caught the gayety of such occa- 
sions, and in the shadow of the box-curtains 
would join in the singing or the recitative of 
the lovely Italian words with a true poet's de- 
light. The strange incidents of a life subject 
to the taskmaster Popularity are endless. One 
day he wrote : 

“A stranger called here and asked if Shakspere 
lived in this neighborhood. I told him I knew no 
such person. Do you? ” 

Day by day he was besieged by every pos- 
sible form of interruption which the ingenu- 
ity of the human brain could devise ; but his 
patience and kindness, his determination to 
accept the homage offered him in the spirit 
of the giver, whatever discomfort it might 
bring himself, was continually surprising to 
those who watched him year by year. Mr. 
Fields wrote: “In his modesty and benevo- 
lence I am reminded of what Pope said of his 
friend Garth: ‘He is the best of Christians 
without knowing it.’” 

In one of Longfellow’s notes he alludes 
humorously to the autograph nuisance : 

“Do you know how to apply properly for auto- 
graphs? Here is a formula I have just received on a 
postal card : 

“« Dear Sir: As I am getting a collection of the 
autographs of all honorable and worthy men, and think 
ours such, I hope you will forfeit by next mail. 
ours, etc.’ ” 

And of that other nuisance, sitting for a por- 
trait, he laughingly wrote one day : “‘Two or 
three sittings’— that is the illusory phrase. 
Two or three sittings have become a standing 
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joke.” And yet how seldom he declined when 
it was in his power to serve an artist! His 
generosity knew no bounds, 

When a refusal of any kind was necessary, 
it was wonderful to see how gently it was 
expressed, A young person having written 
from a Western city to request him to write 
a poem for her class, he said: “ I could not 
write it, but tried to say ‘ No’ so softly that she 
would think it better than ‘ Yes.’” 

He was distinguished by one grace which 
was almost peculiar to himself in the time in 
which he lived—his tenderness toward the 
undeveloped artist, the man or woman, youth 
or maid, whose heart was set upon some 
form of ideal expression, and who was living 
for that. Whether they possessed the power 
to distinguish themselves or not, to such per- 
sons he addressed himself with a sense of per- 
sonal regard and kinship. When fame crowned 
the aspirant, no one recognized more keenly 
the perfection of the work, but heseldom turned 
aside to attract the successful to himself. Tothe 
unsuccessful he lent the sunshine and overflow 
of his own life, as if he tried to show every day 
afresh that he believed noble pursuit and not 
attainment to be the purpose of our existence. 

In a letter written in 1860 Longfellow says : 


“T have no end of poems sent me for candid judg- 


ment and opinion, Four cases on hand at this moment. 

A large folio came last night from a lady. It has been 

chasing me round the country ; has been in East Cam- 

oy and in West Cambridge, and finally came by 
2 


the hands of Policeman S—— to my house. I wish 
he had waived examination, and committed it (to 
memory). What shall I do? These poems weaken 
me very much. It is like so much water added to the 
Spirit of Poetry.” 

And again he writes : 

“T received this morning a poem with the usual re- 
quest to give ‘ my real opinion’ of it. I give you one 
stanza.” 

After quoting the verse and giving the sub- 
ject of the poem, he continues : 

“ In his letter the author says, ‘ I did so much better 
on ney than I thought I could as a beginner, that I 
really have felt a little proud of my poems.’ He also 
sends me his photograph ‘at sixty-five years of age,’ 
and asks for mine ‘and a poem’ in return. I had 
much rather send him these than my ‘ real opinion,’ 
which I shall never make known to any man, except 
on compulsion and under the seal of secrecy.” 

His kindness and love of humor carried 
him through many a tedious interruption. He 
generously overlooked the fact of the subter- 
fuges to which men and women resorted in 
order to get an interview, and to help them 
out made as much of their excuses as possible. 
Speaking one day of the people who came to 
see him at Nahant, he said: “ One man, a 
perfect stranger, came with an omnibus full 
of ladies. He descended, introduced himself, 
then returning to the omnibus took out all 


the ladies, one, two, three, four, and five, with 
a little girl, and brought them in. I enter- 
tained them to the best of my ability, and 
they staid an hour. They had scarcely gone 
when a forlom woman in black came up to 
me on the piazza, and asked for a dipper of 
water. ‘Certainly,’ I replied, and went to fetch 
her a glass. When I brought it she said, 
‘There is another woman just by the fence 
who is tired and thirsty; I will carry this to 
her.’ But she struck her head as she passed 
through the window and spilled the water on 
the piazza. ‘ Oh, what have I done!’ she said. 
‘If I had a floor-cloth, I would wipe it up,’ 
‘Oh, no matter about the water,’ I said, ‘if 
you have not hurt yourself.’ Then I went and 
brought more water for them both, and sent 
them on their way, at last, refreshed and rejoic- 
ing.” Once Longfellow drew out of his pocket 
a queer request for an autograph, saying “that 
the writer loved poetry in most any style, and 
would he please copy his ‘ Break, break, break’ 
for the writer?” He also described in a note 
a little encounter in the street,on a windy day, 
with an elderly French gentleman in company 
with a young lady, who introduced them to 
each other. The Frenchman said : 

“* Monsieur, vous avez un fils qui fait de la peinture.’ 

“¢ Oui, Monsieur.’ 

***Tl a du mérite. Il a beaucoup d’avenir.’ 

“*¢ Ah,’ said I, ‘c’est une belle chose que l'avenir.’ 

“ The elderly French gentleman rolled up the whites 
of his eyes al answered : 

“* Qui, c’est une belle chose; mais vous et moi, 
nous n’en avons pas beaucoup! ’ 

“ Superfluous information ! | H. W. L.” 

It would be both an endless and unprofit- 
able task to recall many more of the curious 
experiences which Longfellow’s popularity 
brought down upon him. There is a passage 
among Mr. Fields’s notes, however, in which 
he describes an incident during Longfellow’s 
last visit to England, which should not be 
overlooked. Upon his arrival, the Queen 
sent a graceful message, and invited him to 
Windsor Castle, where she received him with 
all the honors; but he told me no foreign 
tribute touched him deeper than the words 
of an English hod-carrier, who came up to the 
carriage door at Harrow, and asked permis- 
sion to take the hand of the man who had 
written the “ Voices of the Night.” 

There are many letters belonging to the 
phase of Longfellow’s life dwelt upon in this 
sketch, but they belong more properly to his 
biography. ‘There is a brief note, however, 
written in 1849, which gives a pleasant idea 
of the close relaticn already existing between 
him and his publisher. He writes: 

“My Dear Fietps: I am extremely glad you like 
the new poems so well. What think you of the im 
closed instead of the sad ending of ‘The Ship’? Is# 
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better? . . - I send you also ‘The Lighthouse’ 
once more; I think it is improved by your suggestions. 
See if you can find anything more to retouch. And 
finally, here is a letter from Hirst. You see what he 
wants, but I do not like the idea of giving my ‘ Dedi- 
cation’ to the ‘ Courier.’ Therefore I hereby give it 
to you, so that I can say it is disposed of. 
“Am I right or wrong?” 


There was no break nor any change in this 
friendship during the passing of the years; but 
in 1861 there is a note containing only a few 
words, which shows that a change had fallen 
upon Longfellow himself, a shadow which 
never could be lifted from his life. He writes: 

“My Dear Fievps: I am sorry to say No instead 
of Yes; but so it must be. I can neither write nor 


think; and I have nothing fit to send you but my 
love, which you cannot put into the magazine.” 


For ever after the death of his wife he was 
a different man. His friends suffered for him 
and with him, but he walked alone through 
the valley of the shadow of death. They were 
glad when he turned to his work again, and 
still more glad when he showed a desire for 
their interest in what he was doing. 

It was not long before he began to busy 
himself continuously with his translation of 
the “ Divina Commedia,” and in the journal 
of 1863 I find: 

“August.— A delightful day with Longfel- 
low at Nahant. He read aloud the last part 
of his new volume of poems, in which each 
one of a party of friends tells a story. Ole 
Bull, Parsons, Monti, and several other char- 
acters are introduced.” 

“ September 1st-— A cold storm by the sea- 
shore, but there was great pleasure in town in 
theafternoon. Longfellow, Paine, Dwight, and 
Fields went to hear Walcker play the great 
new organ in the Music Hall for the first 
time since its erection. Afterwards they all 
dined together. Longfellow comes in from 
Cambridge every day, and sometimes twice 
a day, to see George Sumner, who is dying at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital.” 

“ September 19th.— Longfellow and his 
friend George W. Greene, Charles Sumner, 
and Dempster the singer, came in for an early 
dinner. A very cozy, pleasant little party. 
The afternoon was cool, and everybody was 
in kindly humor. Sumner shook his head 
sadly when the subject of the English iron- 
clads was mentioned. The talk prolonged it- 
self upon the condition of the country. Long- 
fellow’s patriotism flamed. His feeling against 
England runs more deeply and strongly than 
he can find words to express. There is no 
prejudice nor childish partisanship, but it is 
hatred of the course she has pursued at this 
critical time. Later,in speaking of poetry and 
some of the less known and younger poets, 
Longfellow recalled some good passages in the 
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poems of Bessie Parkes and Jean Ingelow. As 
evening approached we left the table and 
came to the library. There in the twilight 
Dempster sat at the piano and sang to us, 
beginning with Longfellow’s poem called 
“Children,’ which he gave with a delicacy 
and feeling that touched every one. After- 
wards he sang the ‘ Bugle Song’ and ‘ Turn, 
Fortune,’ which he had shortly before leaving 
England sung to Tennyson; and then after a 
pause he turned once more to the instrument 
and sang ‘ Break, break, break.’ It was ver 

solemn, and no one spoke when he had finished, 
only a deep sob was heard from the corner 
where Longfellow sat. Again and again, each 
time more uncontrolled, we heard the heart- 
rending sounds, Presently the singer gave us 
another and less touching song, and before 
he ceased Longfellow rose and vanished from 
the room in the dim light without a word.” 

“ September 27th.— Longfellow and Greene 
came in town in the evening for a walk and 
to see the moonlight in the streets, and after- 
wards to have supper. He was very 
sad, and seemed to have frown an old man 
since a week ago. He was silent and absent- 
minded. On his previous Visit he had borrowed 
Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ and Christina Rossetti’s 
poems, but he had read neither of the books. 
He was overwhelmed with his grief, as if it 
were sometimes more than he could endure.” 

“ Sunday, October — Took five little chil- 
dren to drive in the afternoon, and stopped at 
Longfellow’s. It was delightful to see their 
enjoyment and his. He took them out of the 
carriage in his arms and was touchingly kind 
to them. His love for children is not confined 
to his poetic expressions or to his own family; 
he is uncommonly tender and beautiful with 
them always.” 

I remember there was one little boy of 
whom he was very fond, and who came 
ofteg to see him. One day the child looked 
earnestly at the long rows of books in the 
library, and at length said : 

“ Have you got ‘Jack the Giant-Killer’ ?” 

Longfellow was obliged to confess that his 
library did not contain that venerated vol- 
ume. The little boy looked very sorry, and 
presently slipped down from his knee and 
went away ; but early the next morning Long- 
fellow saw him coming up the walk with 
something tightly clasped in his little fists. 
The child had brought him two cents with 
which he was to buy a “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer” to be his own. 

He did not escape the sad experiences of 
the war. His eldest son was severely wounded, 
and he also went, as did Dr. Holmes and other 
less famous but equally anxious parents, in 
search of his boy. 
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The diary continues: 

“ December 14th.— Went to pass the after- 
noon with Longfellow, and found his son able 
to walk about a little. He described his own 
arrival ata railway station south of Washington. 
He found no one there but a rough-looking 
officer, who was walking up and down the plat- 
form. At each turn he regarded Longfellow,and 
at length came up, and taking his hand said: 

“¢ Is this Professor Longfellow ? It was | 
who translated “ Hiawatha” into Russian. I 
have come to this country to fight for the 
Union.’” 

In the year 1865 began those Wednesday 
evenings devoted to reading the new transla- 
tion of Dante. They were delightful occasions. 
Lowell, Norton, Greene, Howells, and such 
other Dante scholars or intimate friends as 
were accessible, made up the circle of kindly 
critics. ‘Those evenings increased in interest 
as the work progressed, and when it was 
ended and the notes written and read, it was 
proposed to reread the whole rather than to 
give up the weekly visit to Longfellow’s house. 
In 1866 he wrote fo Mr. Fields: 

“ Greene is coming expressly to hear the last canto 
of ‘ Paradiso’ to-morrow night, and will stay the rest 
of the week. I reall hoped ou would be here, but 
as you say nothing soa it I begin to tremble. Per- 
haps, however, you are only making believe and will 
take us by surprise. So I shall keep your place for 

ou. 

“ This is not to be the end of all things. I mean to 
begin again in September with the dubious and diffi- 
cult pdssages; and if you are not in too much of a 
hurry to publish, there is still a long vista of pleasant 
evenings stretching out before us. We can pull them 
out like a spy-glass. I am shutting up now to recom- 
mence the operation.” ® 

In December of the same year he wrote: 


“ The first meeting of the Dante Club Redivivus is 
on Wednesday next. Come and be bored. Please not 
to mention the subject to any one yet awhile, as we 
are going to be vgry quiet about it.” 


“ January, 1867.— Dante Club at 


fellow’s again. 
book with the minutest care. 


,ong- 
They are revising the whole 
Lowell’s accu- 
racy is surprising and of great value to the 


work; also Norton’s criticisms. Longfellow 
stands apart at his desk taking notes and mak- 
ing corrections, though of course no one can 
know yet what he accepts.” 

Longfellow’s true life was that of a scholar 
and a dreamer; and everything besides was a 
duty, however pleasurable or beautiful the 
experience might become in his gentle accep- 
tation. He was seldom stimulated to exter- 
nal expression by others. Such excitement as 
he could express again was always self-excite- 
ment ; anything external rendered him at once 
a listener and an observer. For this reason 
it is peculiarly difficult to give any idea of his 
lovely presence and character to those who 
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have not known him. He did not speak in 
epigrams. It could not be said of him: 
“His mouth he could not ope, 
But out there flew a trope.” 
Yet there was an exquisite tenderness and 
effluence from his presence which was more 
humanizing and elevating than the eloquence 
of many others. 

Speaking one day of his own reminiscences, 
Longfellow said, “that however interesting 
such things were in conversation, he thought 
they seldom contained legitimate matter for 
bookmaking; and ’s life of a poet, just then 
printed, was, he thought, peculiarly disagree. 
able, chiefly because of the unjustifiable things 
related of him by others. ‘This strain of 
thought brought to his mind a call he once 
made with a letter of introduction, when a 
youth in Paris, upon Jules Janin. The servant 
said her master was at home, and he was 
ushered immediately into a small parlor, in one 
corner of which was a winding stairway lead- 
ing into the room above. Here he waiteda 
moment while the maid carried in his card, 
and then returned immediately to say he 
could go up. In the upper room sat Janin 
under the hands of a barber, his abundant 
locks shaken up in wild confusion, in spite of 
which he received his guest, quite undisturbed, 
as if it were a matter of course. There was 
no fire in the room, but the fire-place was 
heaped with letters and envelopes, and a trail 
of the same reached from his desk to the 
grate. After a brief visit Longfellow was about 
to withdraw, when Janin detained him, saying: 
‘What can I do foryou in Paris? Whom would 
you like to see ?’ 

‘*T should like to know Madame George 
Sand.’ 

“* Unfortunately that is impossible ! I have 
just quarreled with Madame Sand!’ 

“*Ah! then, Alexandre Dumas—lI should 
like to take him by the hand!’ 

“*T have quarreled with him also, but no 
matter! Vous perdriez vos illusions,’ 

“ However, he invited me to dine the next 
day, and I had a singular experience ; but I 
shall not soon forget the way in which he said, 
‘ wous perdriez vos illusions.’ 

“ When J arrived on the following day I found 
the company consisted of his wife and himself, 
a little red-haired man who was rather quiet 
and cynical, and myself. Janin was amusing 
and noisy, and carried the talk on swimmingly 
with much laughter. Presently he began to 
say hard things about women, when his wife 
looked up reproachfully and said, ‘ Déja, Jules! 
During dinner a dramatic author arrived wi 
his play, and Janin ordered him to be show? 
in. He treated the poor fellow brutally, who 
in turn bowed low to the great power. H¢ 
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did not even ask him to take a chair. Madame 
Janin did so, however, and kindly too. The 
author supplicated the critic to attend the first 
appearance of his play. Janin would not 
promise to go, but put him off indefinitely, and 
presently the poor man went away. Longfel- 
low said he tingled all over with indignation 
at the treatment the man received, but Janin 
looked over to his wife, saying, ‘ Well, my 
dear, I treated this one pretty well, didn’t I?’ 

“‘Better than sometimes, Jules,’ she an- 
swered.” 

Altogether it was a strange scene to the 
young American observer. 

“July, 1867.— Passed the day at Nahant. 
As Longfellow sat on the piazza wrapped in 
his blue camlet cloak, he struck me for the 
first time as wearing a venerable aspect. 
Before dinner he gathered wild roses to adorn 
the table, and even gave a careful touch him- 
self to the arrangement of the wines and 
fruits. He was in excellent spirits, full of wit 
and lively talk. Speaking of the use and mis- 
use of words, he quoted Chateaubriand’s mis- 
take (afterwards corrected) in his translation 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ when he rendered 

*Siloa’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God’ 
as 

‘Le ruisseau de Siloa qui coulait rapidement. 

Intalking about natural differences in charac- 
ter and temperament, he said of his own chil- 
dren that he agreed with one of the old English 
divines who said, “ Happy is that household 
wherein Martha still reproves Mary!” 

In February, 1868, it was decided that Long- 
fellow should go to Europe with his family. 
He said that the first time he went abroad it 
was to see places alone and not persons; 
the second time he saw a few persons, and 
80 pleasantly combined the two; he thought 
once that on a third visit he should prefer to 
see people only; but all that was changed now. 
He had returned to the feeling of his youth. 
He was eager to seek out quiet places and 
wayside nooks, where he might rest in retire- 
ment and enjoy the beautiful country sights 
of Europe undisturbed. 

The following year found him again in 
Cambridge, refreshed by his absence. The 
diary continues: “ He has been trying to fur- 
ther the idea of buying some of the low lands 
in Cambridge for the colleges. If this can be 
done, it will save much future annoyance to 
the people from wretched hovels and bad 
odors, besides holding the land for a beautiful 
possession forever. He has given a good deal 
of money himself. This might be called ‘ his 
latest work.’” 

“January, 1870.— Longfellow and Bayard 
Taylor came to dine. Longfellow talked of 


,” 
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translators and translating. He advanced the 
idea that the English from the insularity of 
their character were incapable of making a 
perfect translation. Americans, French, and 
Germans, he said, have much larger adaptabil- 
ity to and sympathy in the thought of others. 
He would not hear Chapman’s Homer or 
anything else quoted on the other side, but 
was zealous in enforcing this argument. He 
anticipates much from Taylor’s version of 
Faust. All this was strikingly interesting, as 
showing how his imagination wrought with 
him, because he was arguing from his own 
theory of the capacity of the races and in the 
face of his knowledge of the best actual trans- 
lations existing to-day, the result of the 
scholarship of England. 

“ Longfellow speaks of difficulty in sleeping. 
In his college days and later he had the habit 
of studying until midnight and rising at six in 
the morning, finding his way as soon as pos- 
sible to his books. Possibly this habit still 
prevents him from getting sufficient rest. How- 
ever light may be the literature in which he 
indulges before going to bed, some chance 
thought may strike him as he goes up the 
stairs with the bedroom candle in his hand 
which will preclude all possibility of sleep 
until long after midnight. 

“ His account of Jules Janin during this last 
visit to Europe was an odd little drama. He 
had grown excessively fat, and could scarcely 
move. He did not attempt to rise from his 
chair as Longfellow entered, but motioned 
him to a seat by his side. Talking of Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine, ‘ Take them for all in 
all, which do you prefer ?’ asked Longfellow. 

“*Charlatan pour charlatan, je crois que je 
préfére Monsieur de Lamartine,’ was the reply. 

“ Longfellow amused me by making two 
epigrams : 

“*What is autobiography ? 
Jt is what a biography ought to be.’ 
And again: 
*** When you ask one friend to dine, 
Give him your best wine! 
When you ask two, 
The second best will do!’ 

“He brought in with him two poems trans- 
lated from Platen’s ‘ Night-Songs.’ They are 
very beautiful. 

“¢ What dusky sp!endors of song there are in 
King Alfred’s new volume,’ he said. ‘Itisalways 
a delight to get anything new from him. His 
“ Holy Grail” and Lowell's “Cathedral” are 
enough for a holiday, and make this notable.’” 

When Longfellow talked freely as at this 
dinner, it was difficult to remember that he 
was not really a talker. The natural reserve 
of his nature made it sometimes impossible 
for him to express himself in ordinary inter- 
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course. He never truly made a confidant of 
anybody except his Muse. 

“T never thought,” he wrote about this time, 
“that I should come back to this kind of work. 
It transports me to my happiest years, and the 
contrast is too painful to think of.” And again 
in calmer mood: “ The ‘ruler of the inverted 
year’ (whatever that may mean) has, you per- 
ceive, returned again, like a Bourbon from 
banishment, and is having it all his own way, 
and it is not a pleasant way. Very well, one 
can sit by the fire and read, and hear the wind 
roar in the chimney, and write to one’s friends, 
and sign one’s self ‘yours faithfully,’ or as in 
the present instance, ‘ yours always.’” 

His sympathetic nature was ever ready to 
share and further the gayety of others. He 
wrote one evening : 

“T have been kept at home bya little dancing-party 
to-night. . . . I write this arrayed in my dress-coat 
with a rose in my buttonhole, a circumstance, I think, 
worth mentioning. It reminds me of Buffon, who 
used to array himself in his full dress for writing ‘ Nat- 
ural oy Why should we not always do it when 
we write letters? We should, no doubt, be more 
courtly and polite, and perhaps say handsome things 
to each other. It was said of Villemain that when he 


spoke to a lady he seemed to be presenting her a 
bouquet. Allow me to present you this postscript in 
the same polite manner, to make good my theory of 
the rose in the buttonhole.” 


How delightful it is to catch the intoxica- 


tion of the little festival in this way. In his en- 
deavor to further the gayeties of his children 
he had received again a reflected light and life 
which his love for them had helped to create. 

“December 14, 1870.— Taylor's ‘ Faust’ is 
finished, and Longfellow is coming with other 
friends to dinner to celebrate the ending of 
the work... . 

“ A statuette of Goethe was on the table. 
Longfellow said Goethe never liked the statue 
of himself by Rauch, from which this copy 
was made. He preferred above all others a 
bust of himself by a Swiss sculptor, a copy 
of which Taylor owns. He could never 
understand, he continued, the story of that 
unpleasant interview between Napoleon and 
Goethe. Eckermann says Goethe liked it, but 
Longfellow thought the Emperor’s manner 
of address had a touch of insolence in it. The 
haunts of Goethe in Weimar were pleasantly 
recalled by both Longfellow and Taylor, to 
whom they were familiar; also that strange 
portrait of him taken standing at a window, 
and looking out over Rome, in which nothing 
but his back can be seen. 

“T find it impossible to recall what Long- 
fellow said, but he scintillated all the evening. 
It was an occasion such as he loved best. 
His jeux d’esprit flew rapidly right and left, 
often setting the table in a roar of laughter, 
a most unusual thing with him.” 
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There was evidently no such pleasure to 
Longfellow as that of doing kindnesses. One 
of many notes bearing on such subjects be- 
longs to this year, and begins: 

“A thousand thanks for your note and its inclosure, 
There goes a gleam of sunshine into a dark house, 
which is always pleasant to think of. I have not yet 
got the senator’s sunbeam to add to it; but as soon as 
I do, both shall go shining on their way.” 


“ January, 1871.—Dined at Longfellow’s, 
and afterwards went upstairs to see an inter- 
esting collection of East Indian curiosities, 
Passing through his dressing-room, I was 
struck with the likeness of his private rooms to 
those of a German student or professor; a 
Goethean aspect of simplicity and space every- 
where, with books put up in the nooks and 
corners and all over the walls. It is surely 
a most attractive house!” 

Again I find a record of a dinner at Cam- 
bridge: “The day was spring-like, and the 
air full of the odors of fresh blossoms. As we 
came down over the picturesque old stair- 
case, he was standing with a group of gentle- 
men near by, and I heard him say aloud 
unconsciously, in a way peculiar to himself, 
‘Ah, now we shall see the ladies come down- 
stairs!’ Nothing escapes his keen observation 
—as delicate as it is keen.” 

And in thesame vein thejournal rambleson: 

“ Friday.—Longfellow came in to luncheon 
at one o’clock. He was looking very well; . .. 
his beautiful eyes fairly shone. He had been 
at Manchester-by-the-Sea the day before to 
dine with the Curtises. Their truly romanticand 
lovely place had left a pleasant picture in his 
mind. Coming away by the train, he passed 
in Chelsea a new soldiers’ monument which 
suggested an epigram to him that he said, 
laughingly, would suit any of the thousand 
of such monuments to be seen about the 
country. He began somewhat in this style: 

“The soldier asked for bread, 

But they waited till he was dead, 

And gave him a stone instead, 
Sixty and one feet high!’ 

“ We all returned to Cambridge together, 
and being early for our own appointment else- 
where, he carried us into his library and read 
aloud ‘The Marriage of Lady Wentworth.’ 
E , With pretty girlish ways and eyes like 
his own, had let us into the old mansion by the 
side door, and then lingered to ask if she might 
be allowed tostay and hear the reading too. He, 
consenting, laughingly lighted acigar and soon 
began. Hisvoice in reading was sweet and me- 
lodious, and it was touched with tremulousness, 
although this was an easier poem to read aloud 
than many others, being strictly narrative. It 
is full of New England life and a beautiful 
addition to his works. He has a fancy for 
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making a volume, or getting some one else to 
do it, of his favorite ghost stories, ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ ‘ Peter Rugg,’ and a few others.” 

On another occasion the record says : 

“« Passed the evening at Longfellow’s. As we 
lifted the latch and entered the hall-door, we 
saw him reading an old book by hisstudy lamp. 
It was the ‘Chansons d’Espagne,’ which he 
had just purchased at what he called the mas- 
sacre of the poets; in other words, at the sale 
that day of the library of William H. Prescott. 
He was rather melancholy, he said: first, on ac- 
count of the sacrifice and separation of that fine 
library ; also because he is doubtful about his 
new poem, the one on the life of our Saviour. 
He says he has never before felt so cast down. 

“ What an orderly man he is! Well-ordered, 
I should have written. Diary, accounts, 
scraps, books—everything where he can put 
his hand upon it in a moment.” 

“ December, 1871.— Saturday Mr. Long- 
fellow game in town and went with us to hear 
twelve hundred school children sing a wel- 
come to the Russian Grand Duke in the 
Music Hall. It was a fine sight, and Dr. 
Holmes’s hymn, written for the occasion, was 
noble and inspiring. Just before the Grand 
Duke came in I saw a smile creep over Long- 
fellow’s face. ‘I can never get over the 
ludicrousness of it,’ he said, ‘All this array 
and fuss over one man!’ He came home 
with us afterwards, and lingered awhile by the 
fire. He talked of Russian literature — its 
modernness, and said he had sent us a delight- 
ful novel by Tourguéneff, ‘ Liza,’ in which we 
should find charming and vivid glimpses of 
landscape and life like those seen from a car- 
riage window. We left him alone in the 
library for a while, and returning found him 
amusing himself over the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ 
He was reading the ‘ Coronation of Victoria,’ 
and laughing over Count Froganoff, who 
could not get prog enough, and was found eat- 
ing underneath the stairs. He wants to have a 
dinner for Bayard Taylor, whose coming is 
always the signal fora series of small festivities. 
Hisown ‘ Divine Tragedy’ isjust out, and every- 
body speaks of its simplicity and beauty.” 

_ “April—tIn the evening Longfellow came 
in town for the purpose of hearing a German 
gentleman read an original poem, and he per- 
suaded me to go with him. The reader twisted 
his face up into frightful knots, and delivered his 

m with vast apparent satisfaction to himself 
ifnot to his audience. It was fortunate on the 
whole that the production was in a foreign 
tongue, because it gave us the occupation, at 
least, of trying to understand the words—the 
poem itself possessing not the remotest inter- 
est for either of us. It was in the old senti- 
mental German style familiar to the readers 
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of that literature. Longfellow amused me as 
we walked home by imitating the sing-song 
voice we had been following all the evening. 
He also recited in the original that beautiful 
little poem by Platen, ‘ In der Nacht, in der 
Nacht,’ in a most delightful manner. ‘Ah,’ 
he said, ‘to translate a poem properly it must 
be done into the meter of the original, and 
Bryant's “ Homer,” fine as it is, has this great 
fault, that it does not give the music of the 
poem itself.’ He came in and took a cigar 
before walking home over the bridge alone... . 

“Emerson asked Longfellow at dinner 
about his last visit to England, of Ruskin and 
other celebrities. Longfellow is always reticent 
upon such subjects, but he was eager to tell 
us how very much he had enjoyed Mr. Rus- 
kin. He said it was one of the most surpris- 
ing things in the world to see the quiet, gen- 
tlemanly way in which Ruskin gave vent to 
his extreme opinions. It seems to be no effort 
to him, but as if it were a matter of course 
that every one should give expression to the 
faith that is in him in the same unvarnished 
way as he does himself, not looking for agree- 
ment, but for conversation and discussion. 
‘It is strange,’ Ruskin said, ‘ being considered 
so much out of harmony with America as I 
am, that the two Americans I have known ° 
and loved best, you and Norton, should give 
me such a feeling of friendship and repose.’ 
Longfellow then spoke of Mrs. Matthew 
Arnold, whom he liked very much—thought 
her, as he said, ‘a most lovely person,’ Also 
of the ‘ beautiful Lady Herbert,’ as one of the 
most delightful of women. . . . 

“ Longfellow came in to an early dinner to 
meet Mr. Joseph Jefferson, Mr. William War- 
ren, and Dr. Holmes. He said he felt like 
oneona journey. Hehad lefthome early in the 
morning, had been sight-seeing in Boston all 
day, was to dine and go to the theater with 
us afterwards, The talk naturally turned upon 
the stage. Longfellow said he thought Mr. 
Charles Mathews was entirely unjust in his 
criticisms upon Mr. Forrest’s Aing Lear. He 
considered Mr. Forrest’s rendering of the part 
as very fine and close to nature. He could not 
understand why Mr. Mathews should under- 
rate it ashe did. Longfellowshowed us a book 
given him by Charles Sumner. In it was an 
old engraving (from a painting by Giulio 
Clovio) of the moon, in which Dante is walk- 
ing with his companion. He said it was a 
most impressive picture to him. He knew it 
in the original ; also there is a very good copy 
in the Cambridge Library among the copies 
of illuminated manuscripts.” 

There isa little note belonging to this period 
full of poetic feeling and giving more than a 
hint at the weacifulness of interrupting visitors: 
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“I send you the pleasant volume I promised you 
yesterday. It is a book for summer moods by the sea- 
side, but will not be out of place on a winter night by 
the fireside. You will find an allusion to the 
‘blue borage flowers’ that flavor the claret-cup. I 
know where grows another kind of bore-age that em- 
bitters the goblet of life. I can spare you some of 
this herb, ' one have room for it in your garden or 
your garret. It is warranted to destroy all peace of 
mind, and finally to produce softening of the brain and 
insanity. 

* * Better juice of vine 
Than berry wine! 

Fire! fire! steel, oh, steel! 
Fire! fire! steel and fire !’” 


The following, written in the spring of the 
same year, gives a hint of what a festival sea- 
son it was to him while the lilacs which sur- 
round his house were in bloom: 

“ Here is the poem, copied for you by your humble 
scribe. I found it impossible to crowd it into a page 
of note-paper. Come any pleasant morning, as soon 
after breakfast or before as op like, and we will goon 
with the ‘ Michael Angelical’ manuscript. I shall not 
be likely to go to town while the lilacs are in bloom.” 


The rambling diary continues: “ To-day 
Longfellow sent us half a dozen bottles of wine, 
and after them camea note saying he had sent 
them off without finding time to label them. 
‘ They are wine of Avignon,’ he added, ‘and 
should bear this inscription from Redi: 

“* Benedetto 


Quel claretto 
Che si spilla in Avignone.’”’ 


About this period Longfellow invited an old 
friend, who had fallen into extreme helpless- 
ness from ill health, to come and make him a 
visit. It was a great comfort to his friend, a 
scholar like himself, “to nurse the dwindling 
faculty of joy” in such companionship, and he 
lingered many weeks in the sunshine of the old 


house. Longfellow’s patience and devoted 
care for this friend of his youth wasa signal ex- 
ample of what a true andconstant heart may do 
unconsciously, in giving expression and recog- 
nition tothe bond ofa sincere friendship. Long 
after his friend was unable to rise from his chair 
without assistance or go unaccompanied to 
his bedroom, Longfellow followed the lightest 
unexpressed wish with his sympathetic vision 
and performed the smallest offices unbidden, 
“Longfellow, will you turn down my coat-col- 
lar?” I have heard him say in a plaintive way, 
and it was a beautiful lesson to see the quick 
and cheerful response which would follow many 
a like suggestion. 

In referring to this trait of his character, I 
find among the notes made by Mr. Fields on 
Longfellow: “ One of the most occupied of all 
our literary men and scholars, he yet finds 
time for the small courtesies of existence, those 
minor attentions that are so often neglected. 
One day, seeing him employed in cutting 
something from a newspaper, I asked him 
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what he was about. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ here is a 
little paragraph speaking kindly of our poor 
old friend Blank ; you know he seldom gets a 
word of praise, poor fellow, nowadays, and 
thinking he might not chance to see this 
paper, I am snipping out the paragraph to 
mail to him this afternoon. I know that even 
these few lines of recognition will make him 
happy for hours, and I could not bear to 
think he might perhaps miss seeing these 
pleasant words so kindly expressed.’ ” 

“ May Day, 1876.— Longfellow dined with 
us. He said during the dinner, when we heard 
a blast of wintry wind howling outside, ‘This 
is May day enough; it does not matterto ushow 
cold it is outside.’ He was inclined to be 
silent, for there were other and brilliant talkers 
at the table, one of whom said to him in a 
pause of the conversation, ‘ Longfellow, tell 
us about yourself; you never talk about 
yourself.’ ‘No,’ said Longfellow gently, ‘I 
believe I never do,’ ‘And yet,’ continued the 
first speaker eagerly, ‘ you confessed to me 
once ’ *No,’ said Longfellow, laughing, 
‘I think I never did.’” 

And here is a tiny note of compliment, 
graceful as a poet’s note should be: 

“T have just received your charming gift, your note 
and the stately lilies; but fear you may have gone 
from home before my thanks can reach you. 

“ How beautiful they are, these lilies of the field; 
and how like American women! Not because ‘they 
neither toil nor spin,’ but because they are elegant and 
‘born in the purple.’” 

There is a brief record in 1879 of a visit to 
us in Manchester-by-the-Sea. Just before 
he left he said, “After I am gone to-day, 
I want you to read Schiller’s poem of the 
‘Ring of Polycrates,’ if you do not recall it 
too distinctly. You will know then how I feel 
about my visit.” He repeated also some Eng- 
lish hexameters he. had essayed from the first 
book of the Iliad. He believes the work 
may be still more perfectly done than has ever 
yet been achieved. We drove to Gloucester 
wrapped in a warm sea-fog. His enjoyment 
of the green woods and the sea-breeze was 
delightful to watch. “Ay me! ay me! woods 
may decay,” but who can dare believe such 
life shall cease from the fair world! 

Seeing the Portland steamer pass one 
night, a speck on the horizon, bearing as he 
knew his daughter and her husband, he 
watched it long, then said, “ Think of a part 
of yourself being on that moving speck.” 

The Sunday following that visit he wrote 
from Portland : 

“ Church-bells are ringing ; clatter of church-going 
feet on the pavement ; boys crying ‘ Boston Herald ’; 
voices of passing men and women; these are the 
sounds that come to me at this upper window, looking 


down into the street. : 
“T contrast it all with last Sunday's silence at Man- 
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chester-by-the-Sea, and remember my delightful visit 
there. Then comes the thought of the moonlight and 
the music and Shelley’s verses, 
“ * As the moon's soft splendor 
O’er the faint, cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown ;’ 


and so on 
“*To some world far from ours, 
Where moonlight and music and feeling 
Are one.’ 


« How beautiful this song would sound if set to music 
by Mrs. Bell, and chanted by her in the twilight.” 


Later he inclosed the song, which is as fol- 
lows, and I venture to reprint it because it 1s 


seldom found among Shelley’s poems : 
AN ARIETTE FOR MUSIC. 
To a lady singing to her accompaniment on the guitar. 
As the moon’s soft splendor 
O’er the faint, cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 
To the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 
The stars will awaken, 
Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
To-night ; 
No leaf will be shaken, 
Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 
Though the sound overpowers, 
Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 
Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 


He added: 


“TI find the song in my scrap-book, and send it to 
save you the trouble of hunting for it. 

: “HH. W. 1.” 

It was first reprinted in “The Waif,” a 
thin volume of selections published by Long- 
fellow many years ago. “The Waif” and“ The 
Estray” preserved many a lovely poem from 
oblivion, till it should find its place at length 
among its fellows. 

Already in 1875 we find Longfellow at 
work upon his latest collection of poems, 
which he called “ Poems of Places.” It was 
a much more laborious and unrewarding oc- 
cupation than he had intended, and he was 
sometimes weary of his self-imposed task. He 
wrote at this period : 

“No politician ever sought for Places with half the 
zeal that I do. Friend and Foe alike have to give 
Place to Yours truly “EB. W. i.” 

Again he says : 

_ “ What evil demon moved me to make this collec- 
tion of ‘ Poems of Places’? Could I have foreseen the 
time it would take, and the worry and annoyance it 
would bring with it, I never would have undertaken 
it. The worst of it is, I have to write pieces now and 
then to fill up gaps.” 

More and more his old friends grew dear 
to him as the years passed and “ the goddess 
Neuralgia,” as he called his malady, kept him 
chiefly at home. He wrote in 1877: 
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“When are you coming back from your Cottage on 
the Cliffs? The trees on the Common and the foun- 
tains are calling for you. 


“* Thee, Tityrus, even the pine trees, 
The very fountains, the very 
Copses are calling.’ 


Perhaps also your creditors. At all events I am, who 
am your debtor.” 

The days were fast approaching when the 
old things must pass away. He wrotetenderly: 

“T am sorry to hear that you are not quite well 
yourself, I sympathize with you, for I am somebody 
else. It is the two W’s, Work and Weather, that are 
playing the mischief with us. . . . You must not 
= a book; you must not even look at an inkstand. 

ese are both contraband articles, upon which we 
have to pay heavy duties. We cannot smuggle them 
in. Nature’s custom-house officers are too much on 
the alert.” 

In 1880 he again wrote, describing the 
wedding of the daughter of an old friend: 

“A beautiful wedding it was; an ideal village wed- 
ding, in a —_ church, and the Windmill Cottage of 
our friend resplendent with autumnal flowers. In one 
of the rooms there was a tea-kettle hanging on a crane 
in the fire-place, 

“So begins a new household. But Miss Neilson’s 
death has saddened me, and yesterday Mrs. Horsford 
came with letters from Norway, giving particulars of 
Ole Bull’s last days, his death and burial. The ac- 
count is very touching. All Bergen’s flags at half- 
mast; telegrams from the King; funeral oration by 
Bjérnson, The dear old musician was carried from 
his island to the mainland in a steamer, followed by a 
long line of other steamers. No Viking ever had such 
a funeral.”’ 

And here the extracts from letters and jour- 
nals must cease. It was a golden sunset, in spite 
of the increasing infirmities which beset him ; 
for he could never lose his pleasure in making 
others happy, and only during the few last 
days did he lose his own happiness among 
his books and at his desk. The influence his 
presence gave out to others, of calm good 
cheer and tenderness, made those who knew 
him feel that he possessed, in larger measure 
than others, what Jean Paul Richter calls “a 
heavenly unfathomableness which makes man 
godlike, and love towards him infinite.” In- 
deed this “ heavenly unfathomableness ” was 
a strong characteristic of his nature, and the 
gracious silence in which he often dwelt gave 
a rare sense of song without words. Therefore, 
perhaps on that day when we gathered around 
the form through which his voice was never 
again to utter itself, and heard his own words 
upon the air saying, “ Weep not, my friends! 
rather rejoice with me. I shall not feel the 
pain, but shall be gone, and you shall have 
another friend in heaven,” it was impossible 
not to believe that he was with us still, the 
central spirit, comforting and uplifting the 
circle of those who were most dear to him, 


Annie Fields. 
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WO weather-beaten stone buildings at 

Ephrata, in Pennsylvania, remain as mon- 
uments on this side of the water of the great 
pietistic movement in Germany in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. One of these 
was called “ Bethany,” the other “ Sharon.” 
A hundred and thirty or forty years ago there 
were other buildings with these, and the soft- 
ening hand of time had not yet touched any 
of them. The doorways were then, as now, 
on the ground level, the passages were just 
as narrow and dusky, the cells had the same 
little square windows to let in the day. But 
the stones in that day had a hue that reminded 
one of the quarry, the mortar between them 
was fresh, the shingles in the roofhad gathered 
no moss and very little weather-stain; the 
primeval forests were yet within the horizon, 
and there was everywhere an air of newness, 
of advancement, and of prosperity about the 
Dunkard Convent. One sees now neither 


monks nor nuns in these narrow hallways; 
monks and nuns are nowhere about Ephrata, 
except in the graveyard where all the brethren 


of Bethany, and all the sisters who once 
peopled Sharon, sleep together in the mold. 
But in the middle of the eighteenth century 
their bare feet shuffled upon the stairs as, 
clad in white hooded cloaks descending to 
the very ground, they glided in and out of 
the low doors, or assembled in the little chapel 
called “Zion” to attend service under the 
lead of their founder, Conrad Beissels. In the 
convent, where he reigned supreme, Beissels 
was known as Brother Friedsam ; later he was 
reverently called Father Friedsam Gottrecht, 
a name that, like all their convent names, had 
plenty of mystical significance attached to it. 

But monks and nuns are men and women ; 
and neither cloister life, nor capuchin hoods 
and cloaks, nor bare feet, nor protracted mid- 
night services, can prevent heart-burnings and 
rivalries, nor can all of these together put 
down — what is most to be dreaded in a 
monastery — the growth of affection between 
man and woman. What could be done to 
tame human nature into submission, to bring 
it to rejoice only in unearthly meditations, 
and a contented round of self-denial and 
psalm-singing, Brother Friedsam had tried 
on his followers with the unsparing hand of 
a religious enthusiast. He had forbidden all 
animal food. Not only was meat of evil 
tendency, but milk, he said, made the spirit 
heavy and narrow; butter and cheese pro- 
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duced similar disabilities; eggs excited the 
passions ; honey made the eyes bright and the 
heart cheerful, but did not clear the voice for 
music. So he approved chiefly of those plain 
things that sprang direct from the earth, par. 
ticularly of potatoes, turnips, and other roots, 
with a little bread-soup and such-like ghostly 
diet. For drink he would have nothing but 
what he called “innocent clear water,” just 
as it flowed from the spring. 

But even a dish of potatoes and turnips 
and beets and carrots, eaten from wooden 
trenchers, without milk or butter or meat, was 
not sufficient to make the affections and pas- 
sions of men and women as ethereal as Fned- 
sam wished. He wedded his people in mystic 
marriage to “the Chaste Lamb,” to borrow 
his frequent phrase. They sang ecstatically 
of a mystical city of brotherly and sisterly 
affection which they, in common with other 
dreamers of the time, called Philadelphia, and 
they rejoiced in a divine creature called in 
their mystical jargon Sophia, which I suppose 
meant wisdom, wisdom divorced from com- 
mon sense. These anchorites did not eschew 
social enjoyment, but held little love-feasts to 
which the sisters now invited the brethren, 
and next the brethren entertained the sis- 
ters—with unbuttered parsnips and draughts 
of innocent clear water, no doubt. 

That which was most remarkable at Ephrata, 
and that out of which grows my story, was 
the music. Brother Friedsam, besides his 
cares of organization, finance, and adminis- 
tration, and his mystical theological specula- 
tions, was also a poet. Most of the songs 
sung in the little building called “ Zion” were 
written by him—songs about “ the lonesome 
turtle-dove in the wilderness,” that is, the 
church; songs in praise of the mystical mar- 
riage of virgins with the chaste Lamb; songs 
about the Philadelphian brotherhood of 
saints, about the divine Sophia, and about 
many other things which no man can under- 
stand, I am sure, until he has first purified 
himself from the gross humors of the flesh by 
a heavenly diet of turnips and spring water. 
To the brethren and sisters who believed 
their little community in the Pennsylvania 
woods to be “ the Woman in the Wilderness 
seen by St. John, these words represented the 
only substantial and valuable things in the 
wide universe; and they sang the songs of 
Conrad Beissels with as much fervor as they 
could have sung the songs of heaven 
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Beissels — the Friedsam of the brotherhood 
—was not only the poet but the composer 
of the choral songs, and a composer of rare 
merit. The music he wrote is preserved as it 
was copied out with great painstaking by the 
brethren and sisters. In looking over the 
wonderful old manuscript note-book, the first 
impression is one of delight with the quaint 
symbolic illuminations wrought by the nuns 
of Ephrata upon the margins. But those who 
know music declare that the melodies are 
lovely, and that the whole structure of the 
harmonies is masterful, and worthy of the fame 
they had in the days when monks and nuns 
performed them under the lead of Brother 
Friedsam himself. In the gallery of Zion house, 
but concealed from the view of the brethren, 
sat the sisterhood, like acompany of saints in 
spotless robes. Below, the brethren, likewise 
in white, answered to the choir above in an- 
tiphonal singing of the loveliest and most 
faultless sort. Strangers journeyed from afar 
over rough country roads to hear this won- 
derful chorus, and were moved in the depths 
of their souls with the indescribable sweetness 
and loftiness of the music, and with the charm 
and expressiveness of its rendering by these 
pale-faced other-worldly singers. 

But their perfection of execution was at- 
tained at a cost almost too great. Brother 
Friedsam was a fanatic, and he was also an 
artist. He obliged the brethren and sisters 
to submit to the most rigorous training. In 
this, as in religion, he subordinated them to his 


ideals. He would fain tune their very souls: 


to his own key; and he exacted a precision 
that was difficult of attainment by men and 
wemen of average fallibility and carelessness. 
The men singers were divided into five 
choruses of five persons each; the sisters were 
classified, according to the pitch of their voices, 
into three divisions, each of which sang or 
kept silent, according to the duty assigned to 
it in the note-book. At the love-feasts these 
choruses sat side by side at the table, so as to 
be ready to sing together with perfect precis- 
ion whenever a song should be announced. 
At the singing-school Brother Friedsam could 
not abide the least defect; he rated roundly 
the brother or sister who made any mistake ; 
he scourged their lagging aspirations toward 
perfection. If it is ever necessary to account 
for bad temper in musicians, one might sug- 
gest that the water-gruel dict had impaired 
his temper and theirs ; certain it is that out of 
the production of so much heavenly harmony 
there sprang discord. The brethren and sis- 
ters grew daily more and more indignant at the 
severity of the director, whom they reverenced 
48 a religious guide, but against whom, as a 
musical conductor, they rebelled in their hearts. 
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The sisters were the first to act in this cri- 
sis. At their knitting and their sewing they 
talked about it, in the kitchen they discussed it, 
until their hearts burned within them. Even in 
illuminating the note-book with pretty billing 
turtle-doves, and emblematic flowers such as 
must have grown in paradise, since nothing 
of the sort was ever known in any earthly gar- 
den—even in painting these, some of the nuns 
came near to spoiling their colors and their 
page with tears. 

Only Margaretha Thome, who was kfiown 
in the convent as “ Sister Tabea,” shed no 
tears. She worked with pen and brush, and 
heard the others talk; now and then, when 
some severe word of Brother Friedsam was 
repeated, she would look up with a significant 
flash of the eye. 

“ The Hofcavalier doesn’t talk,” said Sister 
Thecla. This Thecla had given the nickname 
of “ Hofcavalier,” noble courtier, to Tabea at 
her first arrival in the convent on account of 
her magnificent figure and high carriage. 

“You shouldn't give nicknames, Sister 
Thecla.” 

The last speaker was a sister with an austere 
face and gray eyes which had no end of cold- 
blooded religious enthusiasm in them. 

“T need not give you a nickname,” re- 
torted Thecla to the last speaker; “ Brother 
Friedsam did that when he called you Jael. 
You are just the kind of a person to drive a 
tent-nail through a man’s head.” 

“If he were the enemy of the Church of 
God,” said Jael, in a voice as hard as it was 
sincere, 

Then the talk drifted back to the singing- 
school and Brother Friedsam’s severity. 

“ But why doesn’t the Hofcavalier speak ?” 
again persisted Thecla. 

“ When the Hofcavalier speaks, it will be 
to Brother Friedsam himself,” answered Tabea. 

The temerity of this proposition took 
Thecla’s breath, but it set the storm a-going 
more vigorously than before among the sister- 
hood, who, having found somebody ready to 
bell the cat, grew eager to have the cat belled. 
Only Sister Jael, who for lack of voice was 
not included in either of the three choruses 
of the sisterhood, stoutly defended Brother 
Friedsam, thinking, perhaps, that it was not a 
bad thing to have the conceit of the singers 
reduced ; indeed, she was especially pleased 
that Tabea, the unsurpassed singer of the 
sisters’ gallery, should have suffered rebuke. 

At length it was agreed that Tabea should 
tell Brother Friedsam that the sisters did not 
intend to go to singing-school again. 

Then Tabea lifted up her dark head and 
regarded the circle of women in white gar- 
ments about her. 
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“ You are all brave now, but when Brother 
Friedsam shakes his finger at you, you will 
every one of you submit as though you were 
a set of redemptioners bought with his money. 
When I tell Brother Friedsam that I shall not 
come to singing-school, I shall stick to it. He 
may get his music performed by some one 
else. He will not call me a ‘ ninny’ again.” 

“There spoke the Hofcavalier,” giggled 
Thecla. 

“Sister Tabea,” said Jael,“if you go onas you 
are going, you will end by leaving the convent 
and breaking your vows. Mark my words.” 

“TI am going to finish this turtle-dove first, 
though,” said Tabea, gayly. 

It was finally agreed that if ‘Tabea would 
speak to the Director on behalf of the sister- 
hood, the sisters would resolutely stand by 
their threat, and that they would absent them- 
selves from Brother Friedsam’s music-drills 
long enough to have him understand that 
they were not to be treated like children. To 
the surprise of all, Tabea left her work at 
once, covered up her head with the hood at- 
tached to her gown, and sought the lodge of 
Brother Friedsam, which stood between Beth- 
any and Sharon. 

When Tabea was admitted to the cell, and 
stood before the revered Friedsam, she felt 
an unexpected palpitation. Nor was Beissels 
any more composed. He could never speak 
to this girl without some mental disturbance. 

“ Brother Friedsam,” she said, “ I am sent 
by the sisters to say that they are very indig- 


nant at your treatment of them in the rehear-* 


sals, and that they are not going to attend 
them hereafter.” 

Beissels’s sensitive lips quivered a moment ; 
this sudden rebellion surprised him, and he 
did not at first see how to meet it. 

“ You suggested this course to them, I sup- 
pose ?” he said after a pause. 

“ No, Brother Friedsam, I had nothing to 
do with it until now. But I think they are 
right, and I hope they will keep to their word. 
You have been altogether too hard on us.” 

The Director made no reply, but wearily 
leaned his pale, refined face upon his hand 
and looked up at Tabea. This look of inquiry 
had something of unhappiness in it that touched 
the nun’s heart, and she was half sorry that 
she had spoken so sharply. She fumbled 
for the wooden latch of the door presently, 
and went out with a sense of inward defeat 
and annoyance. 

“The Hofcavalier does not come back with 
head in the air,” murmured Thecla. “ A bad 
sign.” 

“T gave the message,” said Sister Tabea, 
“and Brother Friedsam did not say whether 
the four parts sung by the men would be suffi- 
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cient or not. But I know very well what he wil] 
do; he will coax you all back within a week” 

“ And you will leave the convent and break 
your vows; mark my words,” said Sister Jacl, 
with sharpness. 

“Tt will be after I get this page finished, | 
tell you,” said Tabea. But she did not seem 
in haste to finish the page, for, not choosing 
to show how much she had been discomposed 
by Brother Friedsam’s wistful and inquiring 
look, she gathered up her brush, her colors, and 
the note-book page on which she had been at 
work, and went up the stairs alongside the 
great chimney, shutting herself in her cell, 

Once there, the picture of Friedsam’s face 
came vividly before her. She recalled her first 
meeting with him at her mother’s house on 
the Wissahickon, and how her heart had gone 
out to the only man she had ever met whose 
character was out of the common. I do not 
say that she had consciously loved him as she 
listened to him, sitting there on the home-made 
stool in her mother’s cabin, and talking of 
things beyond comprehension. But she could 
have loved him, and she did worship him. It 
was the personal fascination of Brother 
Friedsam and her own vigorous hatred of 
commonplace that had led her three years 
before to join the sisterhood in the Sharon 
house. She did not know to what degree a 
desire for Beissels’s companionship had drawn 
her to accept his speculations concerning the 
mystical Sophia and the Philadelphian fellow- 
ship. But theconvent had proved a disappoint- 


‘ment. She had seen little of the great Brother 


Friedsam, and he had given her, instead of 
friendly notice and approval, only a school- 
master’s scolding now and then for slight faults 
committed in singing a new piece. 

As she sat there in gloomy meditation Jael’s 
evil prediction entered her mind, and she 
amused herself with dreams of what might 
take place if she should leave the convent and 
go out into the world again. 

In putting away her papers a little note fell 
out. 

“The goose at it again,” she said. 

She had that day received some blank paper 
from the paper-mill of the community, and 
Daniel Scheible had put this little love-letter 
into the package of which he was the bearer. 
He had sent such letters before, and Tabea, 
though she had not answered them, had kept 
them, partly because she did not wish to i» 
form those in authority of this breach of rule, 
partly because so much defiance of the law 
of the place gave a little zest to a monotonous 
life, and partly because she was a young 
woman, and therefore not displeased with at 
fection, even from a youth in whom she 
no more than a friendly interest. 
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Scheible’s parents had been Dunkards, per- 
gecuted in Europe, who had sought refuge 
from their troubles by the bad expedient of 
taking ship for Philadelphia, with an under- 
standing that they were, according to custom, 
to be sold for a term of years to pay the fare. 
Among a multitude who died on the passage 
from the overcrowding and bad food were 
Daniel’s father and mother, and the little lad 
was sold for the rest of his minority to pay 
his own fare as well as that of the dead mem- 
bers of his family. As a promising boy, he had 
been bought by the Ephrata brotherhood and 
bred into the fraternity. With the audacity 
of youth he had conceived a great passion for 
Tabea, and now that his apprenticeship was 
about to expire he amused her with surrepti- 
tious notes. To-day, for the first time, Tabea 
began to think of the possibility of marrying 
Scheible, chiefly, perhaps, from a vague desire 
to escape from the convent, which could not 
but be irksome to one of her spirit. Scheible 
was ambitious, and it was his plan, as she knew, 
to go to Philadelphia to make his fortune; 
and she and he together, what might they not 
do? Then she laughed at herself for such a 
day-dream, and went out to do her share of 
household duties, singing mellifluously, as she 
trod barefoot through the passages, a mystic 
song of hope and renunciation: 

“Welt, packe dich ; 

Ich sehne mich 

Nur nach dem Himmel. 


Dena droben ist Lachen und Lieben und Leben; 
Hier unten ist Alles dem Eiteln ergeben.” 


Which rendered may read: 


“World, get you gone; 

I strive alone 

To attain Heaven. 

There above is laughter, life, and love; 
Here below one must all vanity forego.” 


But though to-day she sang of the laughter 
that is above, she was less unworldly on the 
morrow. Brother Friedsam, as she had fore- 
seen, began to break down the rebellion about 
the singing-school. He was too good a strat- 
egist to attack the strong point of the insur- 
rection first. He began with good-natured 
Thecla, who could laugh away yesterday's 
vexations, and so one by one he conquered 
the opposition in detail. He shrank from as- 
sailing the Hofcavalier until he should win 
the others, knowing well the obstinacy of her 
resolution. And when all the rest had yielded 
he still said nothing to Tabea, either because 
he deemed it of no use, or because he thought 
neglect might do her rebellious spirit good. 
But if this last were his plan, he had miscalcu- 
lated the vigor of her determination. 

“Do you know,” said the good-hearted, 
8ssipy little Sister Persida, coming into 
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Tabea’s cell two or three days later, “ that 
the sisters have all yielded to Brother Fried- 
sam? He coaxed and managed them so, you 
know. Has he talked to you?” 

“ No.” 

“You'll have to give up when he does. 
Nobody can resist Brother Friedsam.” 

“ T can.” 

“You always scare me so, Sister Tabea; 
I wouldn’t dare hold up my head as you do.” 

But when Persida had gone out, the high 
head of the Hofcavalier went down a little. 
She felt that the man whom she in some sort 
worshiped had put upon her a public slight. 
He did not account it worth his while to in- 
vite her to return. She had missed her chance 
to refuse. Just what connection Brother 
Friedsam’s slight had with Daniel Scheible’s 
love-letters I leave the reader to determine. 
But in her anger she fished these notes out 
of a basket used to hold her changes of white 
raiment, and read them all over slowly, line 
by line, and for the first time with a lively 
interest in their contents. They were very 
ingenious ; and they very cleverly pictured 
to her the joys of a home of her own with a 
devoted husband. She found evidences of 
very amiable traits in the writer. But why 
should I trace in detail the curious but familiar 
process by which a girl endows a man with 
all the qualities she wishes him to possess? 

The very next day Scheible, who had been 
melancholy ever since he began to send to 
Tabea letters that brought no answer, was 
observed to be in a mood so gleeful that his 
companions in the paper-mill doubted his 
sanity. The fountain of this joy was a note 
from Tabea stowed away in the pocket of his 
gown. She had not signed it with her con- 
vent title, but with the initials M. T., for her 
proper name, Margaretha Thome. ‘There were 
many fluctuations in Tabea’s mind and many 
persuasive notes from Scheible before the 
nun at length promised to forsake the con- 
vent, now grown bitter to her, for the joys of 
a home. Even then Daniel could not help 
feeling insecure in regard to a piece of good 
fortune so dazzling, and he sent note after 
note to urge her to have the day for the 
wedding fixed. 

Meantime the young man created but little 
sensation by leaving the mill, as his term of 
apprenticeship had expired, and he had never 
professed much attachment to the brotherhood. 

Sister Tabea had persistently omitted the 
rehearsals, and so the grand chorals were now 
given on the Sabbaths without her voice, and 
Jael had felt no little exultation at this state 
of things. At length, after much wavering, 
Tabea made a final resolution to leave the 
convent, and to accept the love of the ad- 
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venturous youth who had shown so persistent 
an affection for her. 

As soon as the day of the wedding was 
arranged by means of the surreptitious notes 
which she continued toexchange with Scheible, 
she prepared to leave Sharon and Ephrata. 
But nothing could be farther from her plans 
than the project proposed by her lover that 
she should elope with him at night. Tabea 
meant to march out with all her colors flying. 

First of all she went to see the sinister 
prophetess, Sister Jael. 

“I’ve finished that turtle-dove, Sister Jael, 
and now I am going to leave the sisterhood, 
and marry Daniel Scheible.” 

Nothing is so surprising to a prophet as the 
fulfillment of his most confident prediction. 
Jael looked all aghast, and her face splintered 
into the most contradictory lines in the effort 
to give expression to the most conflicting 
emotions. 

“I’m astonished at you,” she said reprov- 
ingly, when she got breath. 

“Why, I thought you expected it,” replied 
Tabea. 

“ Will you break your vow ?” 

“Yes. Why shouldn’t a woman break a 
vow made by a girl ? And so, good-bye, Sister 
Jael. Can’t you wish me much joy?” 

But Jael turned sharply away in a horror 
that could find no utterance. 

Thecla laughed as was her wont, and wished 
Tabea happiness, but intimated that Daniel 
was a bold man to undertake to subdue the 
Hofcavalier. Sister Persida’s woman’s heart 
was set all a-flutter, and she quite forgot that 
she was trying to be a nun, and that she be- 
longed to the solitary and forsaken turtle- 
dove in the wilderness. She whispered in 
Tabea’s ear : “ You'll look so nice when you're 
married, dear, and Daniel will be so pleased, 
and the young men will steal your slipper off 
your foot at the dinner-table, and how I wish 
I could be there to see you married. But oh, 
Tabea! I don’t see how you dare to face 
them all. I’d just run away with all my 
might if I were in your place.” 

And so each one took the startling intelli- 
gence according to her character, and soon 
all work was suspended, and every inmate of 
Sharon was gathered in unwonted excitement 
in the halls and the common room. 

When Tabea passed out of the low-barred 
door of Sharon she met the radiant face of 
Scheible, who had tied his two saddle-horses 
a little way off. 

“ Come quickly, Tabea,” he said with im- 
patience. 

“No, Daniel; it won’t do to be rude. I 
must tell Brother Friedsam good-bye.” 

“No, don’t,” said Daniel, turning pale with 
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terror. “ If you go in to see the Director, yay 
will never come with me.” 

“Why won’t I ?” laughed the defiant girl, 

“ He’s a wizard, and has charms that he 
gets out of his great books. Don’t go in 
there ; you'll never get away.” 

Daniel held to the Pennsylvania Dutch 
superstitions, but Tabea only laughed and 
said, “I am not afraid of wizards.” She 
looked the Hofcavalier more than ever as she 
left the trembling fellow and went up to the 
door of Brother Friedsam’s lodge. 

“She isn’t afraid of the devi/,” muttered 
Scheible. 

Tabea knocked at the door. 

“ Come in and welcome, whoever thou art,” 
said the Director within. 

But when she had lifted the latch and 
pushed back the door, squeaking on its wood- 
en hinges, Tabea found that Friedsam was en- 
gaged in some business with the Prior of the 
convent, the learned Dr. Peter Miller, known 
at Ephrata as Brother Jabez. Friedsam did not 
at first look up. The delay embarrassed her; 
she had time to see, with painful clearness, 
all the little articles in the slenderly furnished 
room. She noticed that the billet of wood 
which lay for a pillow, according to the 
Ephrata custom, on a bare bench used for a 
bed, was worn upon one side with long use; 
she saw how the bell-rope by means of which 
Friedsam called the brethren and sisters to 
prayers at any hour in the night, hung dang- 
ling near the bench, so that the bell might be 
pulled on a sudden inspiration even while the 
Director was rising from his wooden couch; 
she noted the big books; and then a great 
reverence for his piety and learning fell upon 
her, and a homesick regret ; and Scheible and 
the wedding frolic did not seem so attractive 
after all. Nevertheless she held up her head 
like a defiant Hofcavalier. 

After a time Brother Jabez with a kind 
greeting passed her, and the Director, looking 
up, said very gently: 

‘| wish you a very good day, Sister Tabea.” 

“T am no longer Sister Tabea, but Marga- 
retha Thome. I havesaid adieu to all in Sharon, 
and now I come to say good-bye to Brother 
Friedsam. I am going to lay aside these gat 
ments and marry Daniel Scheible.” 

She held out her hand, but Friedsam was 
too much stunned to see it. 

“You have broken your vow! You have 
denied the Lord!” 

There was no severity in his despondent 
rebuke ; it had the vibration of an involuntary 
cry of surprise and pain. , 

Tabea was not prepared for this. Severity 
she could have defied; but this cry of 4 
prophet awakened her own conscience, 
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she trembled as though she was in the light 
of a clear-seeing divine judgment. 

“ You can speak so, Brother Friedsam, for 
you have no human weaknesses. I am not 
suited to a convent; I never can be happy 
here. I am not submissive. I want to be 
necessary to somebody. Nobody cares for 
me here. You do not mind whether I sing in 
the chorals or not, and you will be better 
pleased to have me away, and [am going.” 
Then, finding that the Director remained 
silent, she said, with emotion: “ Brother 
Friedsam, I have a great reverence for you, 
but I wish you knew something of the infirm- 
ities of a heart that wants to love and to be 
loved by somebody, and then maybe you 
would not think so very hardly of Tabea 
after she has gone.” 

There was a tone of beseeching in these last 
words which Tabea had not been wont to use. 

The Director looked more numb now than 
ever. Tabea’s words had given him a rude 
blow, and he could not at once recover. His 
lips moved without speaking, and his face as- 
sumed a look betokening inward suffering. 

“ Great God of wisdom, must I then tell 
her?” said Friedsam when he got breath. 
He stood up and gazed out of the square win- 
dow in indecision. 

“Tabea,” he said presently, turning full 
upon her and looking in her now pale face 
upturned to the light, “ I thought my secret 
would die in my breast, but you wring it 
from me. You say that I have no infirmities 
— no desire for companionship like other men 
or women. It is the voice of Sophia, the wis- 
dom of the Almighty, that bids me humble 
myself before you this day.” 

Here he paused in visible but suppressed 
emotion. “These things,” he said, pointing to 
his wooden couch, “these hardships of the 
body, these self-denials of my vocation, give me 
no trouble. I have one great soul-affliction, 
and that is what you reproach me for lacking; 
namely, the longing to love and to be loved. 
And that trial you laid upon me the first time 
I saw your face and heard your words in your 
mother’s house on the Wissahickon. Oh,Tabea, 
you are not like the rest! you are not like 
the rest! Even when you go wrong, it is not 
like the rest. It is the vision of the life I might 
have led with such a woman as you that 
troubles my dreams in the night-time, when, 
across the impassable gulf of my irrevocable 
vow, I have stretched out my hands in en- 
treaty to you.” 

This declaration changed instantly the color 
of Tabea’s thoughts of life. Daniel Scheible 
and his little love-scrawls seemed to her lofty 
spirit as nothing, now that she saw herself in 
the light thrown upon her by the love of the 
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great master whose spirit had evoked Ephrata, 
and whose genius uttered itself in angelic 
harmonies. She loathed the little life that 
now opened before her. There seemed noth- 
ing in heaven or earth so desirable as to pos- 
sess the esteem of Friedsam, But she stood 
silent and condemned. 

“T have had one comfort,” proceeded 
Brother Friedsam after a while. “ When | 
have perceived your strength of character, 
when I have heard your exquisite voice ut- 
tering the melodies with which I am inspired, 
I have thought my work was sweeter be- 
cause Tabea shared it, and I have hoped that 
you would yet more and more share it as 
years and discipline should npen your spirit.” 

The Director felt faint; he sat down and 
looked dejectedly into the corner of the room 
farthest away from where Tabea stood. He 
roused himself in a few moments, and turned 
about again, to find Tabea kneeling on the 
flagstones before him. 

“T have denied the Lord!” she moaned, for 
her judgment had now come completely round 
to Friedsam’s stand-point. His condemnation 
seemed bitterer than death. “ Brother Fried- 
sam, I have denied the Lord!” 

Friedsam regarded the kneeling figure for 
a moment, and then he reached out his hands, 
solemnly placing them on her head with a 
motherly tenderness, while a tremor went 
through his frame. 

“ Thou, dear child, shalt do thy first work 
over again,” he said. “Thou shalt take a new 
vow, and when thou art converted then shalt 
thou, like Peter, strengthen the others.” And 
withdrawing his hands, he said: “ I will pray 
for you, Tabea, every night of my life when I 
hear the cock crow.” 

Tabea rose up slowly and went out at the 
door, walking no longer like a Hofcavalier, 
but like one in a trance. Dimly she saw the 
sisters standing without the door of Sharon; 
there was Thecla, with half-amused face, and 
there was Persida, curious as ever ; there were 
Sister Petronella and Sister Blandina and 
others, and behind all the straight, tall form 
of austere Jael. Without turning to the right 
or left, Tabea directed her steps to the group 
at the door of Sharon. 

“No! no! come, dear Tabea!” It was 
the voice of Daniel Scheible, whose existence 
she had almost forgotten. 

“Poor Daniel!” she said, pausing and 
looking at him with pity. 

“ Don’t say ‘ vor Daniel,’ but come.” 

“ Poor boy!” said Tabea. 

“You are bewitched,” he cried, seizing her 
and drawing her away. “I knew Friedsam 
would put a charm on you.” 

She absently allowed him to lead her a few 
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steps; then, with another look full of tender 
pity and regret at his agitated face, she ex- 
tricated herself from his embrace, and walked 
rapidly to the door. Quickening her steps to 
escape his pursuing grasp, she pushed through 
the group of sisters and fled along the hall- 
way, and up the stairs, closing the door of 
her cell and fastening down the latch. 
Scheible, sure that she was under some 
evil spell, rushed after her, shook himself loose 
from the grip of Sister Jael, who sought to 
stop him, and reached the door of Tabea’s 
cell. But all his knocking brought not one 
word of answer, and after a while Brother 
Jabez came in, and led the poor fellow out, to 
the great grief of Sister Persida, who in her 
heart thought it a pity to spoil a wedding. 
The sisters who came to call Tabea to 
supper that evening also failed to elicit any 
response. Late in the night, when she had 
become calm, Tabea heard the crowing of a 
cock, and her heart was deeply touched at the 
thought that Friedsam, the revered Friedsam, 
now more than ever the beloved of her soul, 
was at that moment going to prayer for the dis- 
ciple who had broken her vow. She rose from 
her bench and fell on her knees; and if she 
mistook the mingled feelings of penitence and 
human passion for pure devotion, she made 
the commonest mistake of enthusiastic spirits. 
But she was not left long to doubt that 
Friedsam had remembered her; by the time 
that the cock had crowed the second time, 
the sound of the monastery bell, the rope of 
which hung just by Friedsam’s bedside, broke 
abruptly into the death-like stillness, calling 
the monks and nuns of Ephrata to a solemn 
night-service. Tabea felt sure that Friedsam 
Much of this little story is fact. I have supplied 
details, dialogue, and passion. For the facts which 


constitute the groundwork I am chiefly indebted to Dr. 
Oswald W. Seidensticker’s very valuable monograph, 
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fa is the fairies’ time o’ year, 

Grim Winter’s over, they are here; 
Their finger tips the alders tinge, 
Rimming the runs with frailest fringe, 
While willows from their slumbers shaken, 
In leafy fountains playing, waken. 
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had called the meeting at this moment by way 
of assuring her of his remembrance. 

Daniel Scheible, who had wandered back 
to the neighborhood in the aimlessness of dis. 
appointment, heard the monastery bell waking 
all the reverberations of the forest, and saw 
light after light twinkle from the little square 
windows of Bethany and Sharon ; then he saw 
the monks and nuns come out of Bethany and 
Sharon, each carrying a small paper lantem 
as they hastened to Zion. The bell ceased, 





and Zion, which before had been wrapped in 
night, shone with light from every window, 
and there rose upon the silence the voices of 
thechoruses chanting an antiphonal song; and 
disconsolate Scheible cursed Friedsam and 
Ephrata, and went off into outer darkness, 

When the first strophe had been sung be- 
low, and the sweet-voiced sisters caught up 
the antistrophe, Brother Friedsam, sitting in 
the midst, listened with painful attention, 
vainly trying to detect the sound of Tabea’s 
voice. But when the second strophe had been 
sung, and the sisters began their second re- 
sponse, a thrill of excitement went through all 
as the long-silent voice of Sister Tabea rose 
distinctly above all, with even more of its old 
fervor and expression. 

And the next Saturday, for the seventh day 
was the Ephrata Sabbath, ‘Tabea took a new, 
solemn, and irrevocable vow ; and from that 
time until the day of her death she was called 
Sister Anastasia —the name signifying that 
she had been reéstablished. What source of 
consolation Anastasia had the rest never d- 
vined. How should they guess that alongside 
her religious fervor a human love grew ethe- 
really like an air-plant ? 


pS ere 


—— 


entitled “Ephrata, eine amerikanische Klosterge- 
schichte.”’ The reader will find a briefer account of 
monastery from the same learned and able writer, in 
THE CENTURY magazine for December, 1881. 


Edward Eggleston. 
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It is the fairies’ time o’ year, 

The skies recede and mountains near; 
Each shadow startles, as it passes, 
The shy emergence of the grasses; 
The Fays are busy: brown and gray- 
Behold! they're spirited away! 


Young Love is Lord o’ earth and air, 
Keeps, day and night, his trystings there; 
A quickening touch, a vital thrill 


Links field to field, and hill to hill: 
With downward look th’ impassioned hours 
Call softly to the coming flow’rs. 









John Vance Cheng. 
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THE CONFEDERATE CRUISER 


This sketch was made from a photograph (of a drawing) which 
Captain Semmes gave to a friend, with the remark that it was a 
correct picture of his ship. On the stocks, and until she went into 
commission, the A /adama was known as “ No. 290,” that being 
her number on the list of ships built by the Lairds. According to 
the volume, ‘‘ Our Cruise in the Confederate States’ War Steamer 
Alabama,” she was a bark-rigged wooden propeller, of 1040 tons 
register; length of keel, 210 feet; length over all, 220; beam, 

2; depth, 17. She carried two horizontal engines, each of 300 
enaouei she had stowage for 350 tons of coal All her 
standing rigging was of wire. She had a double wheel placed just 
before the mizzen-mast, and on it was inscribed the motto, “‘4 #de- 
toi et Dien t' aidera.” 
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ALABAMA.” 


The bridge was in the center, just before the funnel. She 
carried five Genes: cutter and launch amidships, gig and whale- 
boat between the main and mizzen mast, and dingey astern 
The main deck was pierced for twelve guns. She was elliptic 
stem; billet head; high bulwarks; cabin accommodations first- 
class; ward-room furnished with a handsome suite of state- 
rooms; the starboard steerage was for midshipmen, the port for 
engineers. Next came the engine-room, coal-bunkers, etc. ; then 
the berth-deck, capable of accommodating 120 men. Under the 
ward-room were store-rooms; and under the steerage were shell 
rooms; just forward of the fireagns came the hold ; next, the 
magazines; and forward of all, the boatswain's and sail-maker's 
store-rooms ; the hold was all under the berth-deck.— Eprror 
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BY ONE OF 





( N the 3d of 
July, 1862, 

I signed in Liv- 
erpool the arti- 
cles that made 
me one of the 
crew of the 
** 290 ” —after- 
wards the A/a- 
bama. The 
shipping agent, 
Campbell,warn- 
ed me against 
sHIrp Anoy! Yankee spies, 

and assured me 

that in three months Great Britain would de- 
clare war against the United States. Next 











THE CREW, 


After a day’s delay we sailed round the north 
coast of Ireland, and in thirteen days arrived 
at Terceira, one gf the Azore Islands. ‘The 
“290” was by no means as fast as I had 
expected from report ; she did not make over 
ten knots during her first trip, and had a 
fashion of burying herself when driven to 
speed, that set everything afloat. Of course 
her crew, in the “berth-deck,” were none 
the more comfortable for this. 

In a few days we were joined by an English 
bark, loaded with guns and war material, and 
went to work laying platforms for the heavy 
guns, and mounting the pivot-guns, one a 
very fine Blakely rifled hundred-pounder, and 
the other an eight-inch sixty-eight-pounder, 


smooth bore. As the Portuguese governor had 


day I went aboard, and liked the look of the ordered us out of the harbor, we had to do 
vessel. Everything, to a practiced eye, indi- our work in a rolling sea, three miles from an 
cated the character of the ship. No platforms anchorage. Before we had finished the steamer 
were laid, but the places for the pivot-guns Bahama came in, bringing Captain Semmes 
were plainly marked ; her magazines were fin- and the remainder of the crew, also more guns, 
ished and shot-boxes were lying about. and, it was said, a large sum of money. 

On the 28th of July, the A/abama passed We all got liberty and went ashore. Familiar 
out of the Mersey, on a supposed trial-trip, as I was with sailors’ antics, this surpassed 
and anchored in a bay on the Welsh coast, everything. The few policemen of the town 
where she was joined by most of her crew. were seized and mounted on the men’s backs ; 
We had about one hundred men, half of them the authorities were defied, and although no 
Sailors, the others being coal-passers, etc. serious outrage was committed, the Portuguese 
VoL. XXXI.—93. 
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officials remonstrated with Semmes for turning 
such a gang loose on them. Most of these 
men had not yet signed articles, and of course 
the officers of the A/aéama could not control 
them. When the time came for signing they 
were told they could stay or go; they “ quit 
backing and filling,” and came forward at once 
and were sent on board. The ship was “ all 
adrift” like a midshipman’s chest, and the 
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laughed at him, and suggested that “Chucks, 
the marine,” had been at his tricks. Chucks 
is the “ Robin Goodfellow” on board an 
English man-o’-war, who bears the blame of 
all mischief that can’t be found out. I had 
been looking over the crew, and made up my 
mind that, on the whole, I had never been on 
a ship with such a bad lot. They were all 
sailors from clew to earing,—no haymakers 
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boatswain’s pipe was going all the time. We 
worked hard to clean the ship, and got her in 
order in two days. The crew were now di- 
vided into watches, and the routine life of a 
man-o’-war commenced. 

We left Angra on a bright Sunday morning 
in company with the Bahama. Our officers 
came out in “full fig”; the scratch band 
played “ Dixie”; all hands were mustered, 
and we saw the flag we were to fight under, 
for the first time, and heard the first of Cap- 
tain Semmes’s exhortations. He told us among 
other things that Providence would bless our 
endeavors to free the South from the Yankees, 
etc. A boatswain’s mate behind me growled, 
“Yass, Providence likely to bless this yercrew!” 
During the night some one ornamented a 
bread-bag with a terrific skull and cross-bones 
and managed to fasten it to one of the mizzen- 
braces. In the morning the master-at-arms was 
hunting for the delinquent, but the men only 
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among them,— but they were mostly of that 
class, found in seaport towns all over the 
world, that ship for the “run” (from port to 
port), and not for the voyage, and are always 
a rough, mutinous set. They did not seem to 
care for the ship’s officers, and were deter- 
mined to stand no “man-o’-war dickey” from 
them. 

When off watch the men began to overhaul 
each other’s log, and to tell lies about their 
voyages. I was pleased to find that I had 
not an old shipmate aboard. The best man 
in the port watch, to which I belonged, was a 
Scotchman named Gill. He was about forty, 
very powerful, and could hold an ordinary 
man at arm’s length clear of the deck. He 
was saturated with Calvinism, and could quote 
Scripture and sermons by the hour, but was, 
all the same, a daring, dangerous ruffian. 
According to his own account, he had been m 
numerous mutinies, in one case taking a Span- 
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LOOTING A PRIZE, (AFTER 


ish. brig, killing the officers, beaching her 
on the Deseada Key, in the Leeward Islands, 
and getting to Porto Rico in the launch with 
the plunder. This man’s influence was bad, 
and he was the cause of much of the insub- 
ordination that took place on board. 

I hadn’t a great deal of admiration for our 
officers, First Officer Kell being the best; 
but the truth is, the only officer that sailors re- 
spect is a sharp, resolute, driving one. Fear is 
the best basis for discipline on a ship. The men 
got it into their heads that our captain had 
been a parson; and knowing the versatility of 
the average American, I would not have been 
surprised, as I had once sailed under an offi- 
cer who had ‘been an editor, school-master, 
Baptist preacher, had been in the legislature, 
and I believe in the penitentiary for slave- 
trading, and was withal a first-rate sailor. 
This did not raise Captain Semmes in the 
regard of the crew, 
who cursed him for 
a psalm-singer, and a 
“jury captain”; but 
the fact that with such 
a company hecruised 
nearly two years and 
kept his ship, shows 
that he had both judg- 
ment and resolution. 

On the 3d of Sep- 
tember we took our 
first prize, a whaling 
schooner, and for the 
first time in my life I 
saw a burning vessel. 
When the boat re- 
turned with the pris- 





A SKETCH BY THE AUTHOR.) 


oners, there was some excitement, but it soon 
became a commonplace matter. The prisoners 
were placed on deck under a spar-rigged sail, 
and fared badly in stormy weather. Our berth- 
deck was so crowded that the hammocks 
touched all over, and this gave opportunities 
to the rough to annoy their quieter shipmates. 
My hammock was cut down three times in 
one night, the knittles being rendered useless, 
and I had to finish my “ turn in ” on the deck. 
As soon as our watch was called I waited for 
the guilty man at the forward companion- 
way, and nearly battered the life out of him. 
I was duly reported and lost my “ grog” for 
ten days, but I was not “dumped” any more. 

We were now taking prizes rapidly, being 
not over four hundred miles from New York, 
in the “rolling forties” directly in the track 
of American commerce, The treatment of 
the prisoners was fairly good and they were 
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CHRISTMAS AT ARCAS KEYS, (AFTER A SKETCH BY THE AUTHOR.) 


not ill-used on board, but the conduct of the 
boarding-crews was shameful; the officer in 
charge of the boat had no control over them, 
and they rushed below like a gang of pirates, 
breaking open the sailors’ chests and taking 
from the persons of the prisoners everything 
that took their fancy. I never saw them in- 


QUELLING A RIOT ON THE “ ALABAMA 


jure prisoners or use their weapons except to 
frighten their victims, but the wanton destruc- 
tion of the clothes and effects of captured 
sailors was simply disgraceful. This sort of 
thing seriously affected the mora/e of the men, 
and had we then met an enemy of equal 
force, but of the usual standard of man-o’- 





(AFTER A SKETCH BY THE AUTHOR. SEE PAGE 906.) 
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war discipline, we should have made a very 
poor show. The prisoners were of all nation- 
alities, but their officers all seemed to be Amer- 
icans by birth and were mostly a fine, gen- 
tlemanly lot. The old sea-dog element so 
common among English skippers in the East 
does not seem to exist among the American 
officers of the merchant marine ; they might 
easily be mistaken for clerks, or even profes- 
sors. Not so the old sailors in command of 
the “tea wagons” and East Indian ships,— 
their walk and lingo proclaim them sailors, and 
nothing else. One of the mates of a whaling- 
ship we took and burnt was a parson-like 
man and preached and prayed to his fellows. 
He was long and lanky, and two of our 
roughs began to haze him: but they mistook 
their calling, and in two minutes were so 
mauled and manhandled that it was reported 
aft; but the first officer said it served them 
right, much to the satisfaction of the honest 
man between decks. 

On one of the prizes a man named George 
Forest was found. He had deserted from the 
Confederate service on the Sumfer, and was 
recognized and put in irons. The same day 
the Zonawanda was taken; she was bonded 
and not burned. Forest was tried by court- 
martial, and lost his pay, etc.; then he was 
sent forward and put in our watch, where he 
at once fraternized with the Scotchman Gilland 
began to organize opposition. George Forest 
was a Yankee Irishman, born on Long Island. 
He was a first-class sailor, and had he pos- 
sessed an education would have made his 
mark. He was tall, powerful, and had con- 
siderable manly beauty, and could talk to 
sailors better than any man I ever knew. He 


‘ was a born mutineer, but was not as dangerous 


as old Gill, who could hold his tongue, which 
Forest could not. Having, as he said, nothing 
to lose but his life, as his pay was confiscated, 
he was openly insolent and defiant, and con- 
stantly in trouble, while the petty officers 
were afraid of him and his set. On a regular 
man-o’-war he would soon have ended his 
career; but, as Gill argued ingenuously, the 
Alabama had never been in a Southern port 
and was outside of the law, and it would be 
no mutiny to take the ship. ‘There must have 
been something in this, or the officers would 
never have permitted what they did. In truth 
the expulsion of a dozen men would have 
made the captain secure in his authority, and 
{ never could understand his forbearance. 
One means of maintaining discipline and 
rdination was wanting on the A/aéama, 
and that was constant work. Where officers 
are enabled to command obedience to orders 
18 Is never neglected. “Teasing time” is 
well understood by merchant skippers, and 
VoL. XXXL—gq. 


consists in overhauling the rigging, restowing 
stores, frequent mustering, and inspecting bags 
and hammocks. But we were so heavily 
manned, and so full of stores (a prime ne- 
cessity in the case of a ship that could not 
command a port when needed), that we had 
barely room to swing our hammocks ; in fact 
we could scarcely move without tumbling 
over somebody. The monotony was dreadful. 
After we had swept the ocean of prizes we 
had no excitement, and we cast about in every 
way to amuse ourselves. The ruffianly por- 





AN OBJECT OF CURIOSITY. (AFTER A SKETCH BY THE AUTHOR.) 


tion of the crew found their pleasure in hazing 
and ill-treating their duller and less resolute 
shipmates, and there were some fearful exam- 
ples of this kind of work. We had sparring 
matches and single-stick playing, in both of 
which I excelled. Spinning yarns and sing- 
ing songs were resources that neverfailed. The 
starboard watch made every man sing in turn 
under penalty of a pannikin of salt water, and 
our poets were kept busy in composing new 
ditties. One man had a splendid tenor voice ; 
he was well educated and had been, he said, 
an officer in the Royal Navy, and was, like all 
disrated gentlemen that I have ever met, a 
“ vicious and irreclaimable blackguard.” How 
strange to hear him sing “ The Lament of the 
Irish Emigrant,” and “ My Mary in Heaven” 
with taste and feeling, and the next moment 
disgust even his rude associates by a burst of 
obscene blasphemy. One sailor, a wonderful 
story-teller, who generally prefaced his yarns 
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with “ When I sailed in the Zaprodbane, East 
Ingyman,” was known as “Top-robbin.” His 
imagination was prolific of horrors, and his 
grim and sepulchral visage aided in producing 
an effect on his hearers. His tales were of 
phantom ships, that sailed in the teeth of wind 
and current, and of ghastly women that came 
aboard in the height of storms, etc., and so 
realistic and impressive was his delivery that 
some of the worst ruffians in the watch sought 
their hammocks in fear and trembling. But 
the poor fellow came to grief in this wise. It 
was remarked that he had always missed his 
“tip” in the singing and had rather avoided 
the tuneful choir. He was on this particular 
night ordered to “pipe up” and no more 
temporizing about it. He put on a look of 
intense misery, and commenced : 

“ How Jerry Lee was hung at sea 

For stabbing of his messmate true, 

And his body did swing, a horrible thing, 

At the sport of the wild sea-mew.” 
What a voice!— it was at once a squeaky 
treble and a hoarse bass. With one accord the 
men yelled to him to stop. He was assured 
“If you ever sing again in this ere watch 
while we're off soundings, we'll fire youthrough 
a lee port. Such a voice as that would raise 
a harrycane.” Poor Top-robbin seemed glad 
to quit, remarking that he didn’t sing for his 
own “diversion,” and we all agreed with him. 

Most of the songs would not look well in 
print, but they were nearly all squibs on the 
“ Captain and his officers,” and were bawled 
out without mitigation of voice, and no doubt 
heard in the mess-room aft. The belief that 
Captain Semmes had been a parson inspired 
many of these ditties, one of which ran as 
follows : 
“Oh, our captain said, ‘When my fortune’s made, 
I'll buy a church to preach in, 


And fill it full of toots and horns, 
And have a jolly Methodee screechin. 


“¢And I'll pray the Lord from night to morn 
To weather Old Yankee Doodle — 

And I’ll run a hinfant Sunday-school 
With part of the Yankee’s boodle.’” 


The following was the last effort of the Muse 
and was sung the Saturday night before we 
left Cherbourg : 

“We’re homeward bound, we’re homeward bound, 
And soon shall land on English ground; 


But ere that English land we see, 
We first must lick the Aersar-gee.” 


But we didn’t lick the Xersar-gee, and the 
poor poet realized the alternative, for I saw 
him crushed and mangled under a gun, just 
before I went over the side. 

October 17th we struck a spell of bad 
weather, lasting five days. At one time I 
thought we should founder. The weather 
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main-brace parted, losing us the main-yard, 
fore-top and stay-sail. At one time the vessel 
was fairly on her beam-ends, and the decks 
were straight up and down. The ship was 
well handled, but was not, in my opinion, a 
weatherly craft, and I came to the conclusion 
that if we ran across one of the fast Yankee 
cruisers our career would come to an end. 
November 18th we arrived at Martinique, 
and had an “ovation”; the exultation of 
the French over the disasters to Yankee com- 
merce impressed me. A French corvette ly- 
ing there gave a dinner to the officers. Gill 
licked two of the Frenchman’s petty officers 
nearly to death, as his share of the entertain- 
ment, and our liberty was stopped in conse- 
quence. Forest swam on shore that night, and 
eluding sharks and lookouts, was hauled into 
one of the berth-deck ports with five gallons 
of the worst liquor I ever drank. It set the 
entire watch crazy. Forest kept comparatively 
sober, but old Gill “ bowsed up his jib” until 
he could scarcely stand, Such an uproar I 
never heard; the lanterns were lit in defiance, 
and when the watch was called, the officer of 
the deck was saluted with all manner of 
“ skrim-shander.” The boatswain was knocked 
down and hurt by a blow from a belaying-pin, 
and everything loose was fired aft. The offi- 
cers and marines, with the sober portion of 
the crew, now charged forward, and a terrible 
mélée ensued. Gill knocked a gunner’s mate’s 
jaw out of place, and was laid out by a cap- 
stan-bar, and finally the drunken men were 
secured. Forest was identified by a port 
guard from shore, as the man who got the 
liquor, and as defiant as ever, was placed in 
double irons and under guard. e 
We now heard that a Yankee cruiser, the 
San Jacinto, was outside awaiting us. The 
general sentiment of the crew was to fight. 
We were tired of the monotony of hunting 
merchantmen and, win or lose, wanted a 
change. But our officers thought otherwise, 
and by the open and undisguised assistance 
of the French naval officers and shore au- 
thorities, signals were set to mislead the Yan- 
kee commander, and a pilot took us out by a 
route that enabled us to leave the island far 
astern by daybreak. On the 27th of Novem- 
ber we arrived at the island of Blanquilla and 
coaled. We were about one hundred miles 
from the coast of South America. Forest was 
here sentenced to be sent ashore, to lose his 
pay and to be dismissed theservice in disgrace. 
He snapped his fingers and swore to be even 
with the officers. We made up eighty dollars 
for him, and one of the boatmen took it ashore 
to him. I thought it a good riddance, but 
kept my opinion to myself. 
After looking into Porto Rico we went 
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through the Mona passage, on the lookout for 
California steamers, and on the 27th of De- 
cember we captured the Arie/. She was boldly 
sailed, and only came to, after a shot from 
our Blakely rifle had barely missed hulling 
her. As she was full of passengers, she was 
bonded and let go. We had up to this time 
taken nineteen prizes. December 24th, we 
came to the Arcas Keys, desolate sand- 
banks on the Caribbean Sea. H-rs we were 
to coal, and spend our Christmas-day, at 
liberty on shore. “ Liberty on Christmas, the 
mean pirate!” sang out one of the port 
watch. “ Well, here’s for a quiet life—I can 
lick anything in the starboard watch!” In 
five minutes the whole front of the island 
was covered with combatants. Every one hit 
everybody else, and when the officer of the 
day sent a guard and boats to bring the men 
off, they had their hands full. Some of the 
men were badly hurt, and we had cause to re- 
member our Christmas festivities at Arcas. 

Sunday was our busy day. Half our prizes 
were taken on that day, and now our first 
action was to take place on Sunday, January 
11, 1863. We knew from the orders given that 
we were in an enemy’s vicinity and, accord- 
ingly, were at the guns when we saw through 
the dusk the bows of a small steamer, coming 
towards us. Her officers had no need to be 
taken unawares, as any good seaman would 
have seen that we were at quarters, guns 
manned. But she came within one hundred 
yards of us before hailing. We answered: 
“This is Her Britannic Majesty’s steamer 
Petrel !” The answer came back, “ This is 
the United States steamer Hatteras /” At the 
same moment we answered: “ This is the 
Confederate steamer A/adama/” In fact, 
before they could well make out the hail, we 
gave her the whole broadside of our starboard 
batteries. We were not more than fifty yards 
away, and we heard the crash of the shot. 
She at once returned our fire—but it was 
evident her armament was light. After ten 
minutes’ rapid firing some one called out, “ The 
enemy is sinking,” and we were ordered to 
stop firing, as the vessel had surrendered. 
Boats were manned, and in a few strokes of 
the oars we were alongside. Her bow was 
in the air, and she was going down stern 
foremost. In a few minutes her men and 
wounded were in the boats, and giving a 
wallow, the Hatteras went down. To me she 
looked more like a flimsy river steamer than 
a war vessel. Indeed, most Yankee cruisers 
look slim and slight compared with the more 
sturdy build of the English men-o’-war. 

Much was said of our victory until we 
learned that the armament of the Hatteras 
been four thirty-two-pounders, and that 
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we had only killed and wounded five of her 
crew. With our weight of guns we should 
have done more harm; but the truth is, that 
we had but few skilled gunners on board, and 
they were not at the heavy guns, Our gun 
drills were farcical, in my opinion. In fact, 
we never came within distance of man-o’-war 
drill or discipline. 

We now sailed for Jamaica, going into Port 
Royal, and had a pleasant time. Here some- 
thing occurred that few knew of. An Irish- 
man called “ King-post,” from his build, being 
short and thick, was suspected of giving the 
officers information of the plans of Forest and 
his mates. He was closely watched and he 
knew it, but was on his guard. He took his 
liberty with the others, and of course got drunk. 
Seeing Gill and another man leading a third 
and going toward the suburbs, I followed and 
made out the third man to be King-post. I 
missed them, and as I knew that Gill was well 
acquainted with the Port, I at onceconjectured, 
that he had seen me following them, and had 
changed his course. An hour after both men 
came back, and I joined them. I asked 
where the Irishman was. Gill looked at me 
with his hard gray eyes, and significantly 
said: “I dunna know, laddie, but he’ll haud 
his tongue noo ; and ye had better say naith- 
ing, yir a wise fallou.” King-post never came 
back and was supposed to have deserted ; 
but no doubt he fell a victim to those two 
ruffians. The crew broke all bounds here and 
nearly all the petty officers were disrated, 
much to their satisfaction, as they had no 
respect from the crew and were responsible 
for them to their officers. I could have been 
quartermaster, but declined. 

We were now on the coast of San Domingo, 
a lovely view of wooded mountains and trop- 
ical vegetation. On the 2d of July the cry 
of fire was raised, and after much confusion 
all was made right. It came from the spirit- 
room, where one of the petty officers had 
entered with a naked light. We were making 
prizes now and then, and burning them, but 
to-day we were fairly beaten by a sailing 
vessel. When the lookout saw her it was 
toward sunset, and we set the English ensign, 
our usual ruse to deceive Uncle Sam; but 
this captain was wideawake, and piling on 
canvas he kept the weather-gauge. We could 
see that he was using every device that a 
good sailor knew to beat us. Our boatswain 
was an old clipper sailor and I asked him 
whether we were gaining on the chase. “ Not 
an inch, and we are doing our best.” The wind 
freshened and we tried long shot with our 
rifle-gun, but it was no use. The chase was a 
cloud of canvas, and was beautifully handled, 
and in my heart I wished her success. It 
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was now getting dark, and several times we 
saw a light and felt assured that we were 
forereaching on the ship, when our lookout 
on the yard sang out, “ That’s a floating light.” 
Our Yankee had fooled us by this old device, 
for we saw no more of him. 

It was a very common thing for the crews 
that boarded a prize to bring liquor back with 
them. Once some fifteen bottles of brandy 
were smuggled aboard, and all hands partook. 
As usual, there was a terrible time between 
decks. One petty officer was so badly hurt 
that it was thought he would die. Many of 
the men had grape-shot in a netted bag 
fastened to the wrist by a lanyard, and many 
a coward blow was given with these. 

We hailed a large ship, June 30th, and fired a 
gun, which wasat once returned, when we found 
that we were trying to bring toa British man-of- 
war, the Diomede. She did not answer our en- 
sign, but kept on her way in apparent disdain, 
We now left the South American coast and 
made for the Cape of Good Hope, taking a few 

yrizes on the way, and late in July anchored 
in Saldanha Bay, about one hundred miles 
north of Cape Town. Here one of the en- 
gineers shot himself by accident and was 
buried. We sailed for Cape Town and many 
of the crew deserted. At Simon’s Town the 
entire crew broke away, petty officers and all, 
and the quartermaster and twelve men left us. 

We now sailed for the Eastern seas, and 
making captures here and there, arrived at 
Singapore December 22. We had one long 
chase after a fine clipper ship, the Contest, 
that but for our guns would have outsailed 
us. Her mate was an Englishman, and was 
put in irons after knocking down one of the 
officers and offering to fight any “ pirate” on 
board. At one small island near the Straits 
of Sunda, garrisoned by Frenchmen, we had a 
stand-up fight with a gang of large baboons, 
and two of our men were badly bitten. I had 
my jacket taken clean off, at one clutch, and 
was glad to escape so easily. They threw 
stones and clubs like Tipperary men. 

We sailed from Singapore for Table Bay, 
the weather being fearfully hot, and got 
there March 13th. I was approached in the 
middle watch by a man known as “ Shakings,” 
from his bushy yellow hair. He was a great 
crony of Gill’s and told me that if I would 
stand in, they would make a rush aft, on the 
next night, and that we could easily take the 
ship ; that the American consul would guar- 
antee us one hundred thousand dollars, and 
see that no harm would come to us. I asked 
him who were with him, and he said four of 
the petty officers, and some twenty of the 
crew. I did not like this man, he had a bad 
eye, and I said I would think of it. I knew 


Gill, bad as he was, could be trusted, and | 
spoke to him. He assured me that we would 
not be opposed by the petty officers, and one 
determined rush would do it! I told him 
that I was sure the officers were on the 
alert and that as we were going to Eng- 
land soon, it would scarce pay —and that 
the American consul would repudiate the 
whole affair and we would bring ourselves in 
the grip of English law. If we could run her 
into a Yankee port, it would be different. I 
thought of the wretched man at Port Royal 
and kept my own counsel. 

We were told that our course was now for 
England and this had a good effect on the 
men. The Yankee flag seemed to become 
a stranger on the seas, and we had a dull 
time after leaving the African coast. We 
were off Lizard Point June 8th, with England 
dim and misty on the port bow. We took a 
pilot aboard and made Cherbourg on the 13th 
of June. There is no doubt that the ship 
needed repairs. She forged through the water, 
showing that her copper was stripping and that 
she had become a very tub in sailing. Her en- 
gines were out of order, and there was a con- 
stant thumping and fizzing in the engine-room. 
It was generally understood that in all prob- 
ability her cruising would come to an end, for 
if she ventured into an English port that would 
be the last of her, as the English Govern- 
ment would stop her going out again. I do 
not think that I was ever so glad to get ashore 
in my life. On shore we soon heard of the 
U.S. steamer Xvarsarge, and we were glad 
that we would have an opportunity of trying 
our guns on something like our match. The 
police in Cherbourg being well organized, 
our men behaved fairly well. 

On the 15th of June at an early hour, it was 
told through the ship that the Acarsarge was 
coming through the east end of the harbor. 
From the berth-deck ports we had a fair look 
at her. She seemed low in the water, but was 
evidently in fighting trim. She steamed past 
us, at the rate of about nine knots, and out of 
the west opening. We heard from the gossip 
of the ward-room servants that Semmes had 
challenged the American consul. The men 
who worked the guns had no confidence mn 
any but the Blakely rifle.” 

We got everything ship-shape and left 
Cherbourg for our last cruise on a bright Sun- 
day morning, June 19th. We were escorted 
by a French armored vessel, and when we got 
outside we could see the Acarsarge awaiting 
us, about four miles away. Captain Semmes 
made us a short speech which was well re- 
ceived, though it seemed odd to me that an 
American should appeal to an Englishman's 
love of glory to animate him to fight the 
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“THE FIRST SHOT THAT STRUCK US MADE THE SHIP REEL.” 


speaker’s own countrymen. But we cheered, 


and the French ship leaving us, we steamed 
straight for the Azarsarge. ‘There is no doubt 
that Semmes was flurried and commenced fir- 
ing too soon. We were, I should say, nearly 
a mile away, and I do not think a single shot 
told. The enemy circled around us and did 
not return our fire until within seven or eight 
hundred yards and then she let us have it. 
The first shot that struck us made the ship 
reel and shake all over. I wasserving on one 
of the thirty-two-pounders, and my sponger 
was an old man-o’-war’s man, who remarked 
after a look out of the port, “We might as well 
fire batter puddens as these pop-guns; a few 
more biffs like that last and we may turn tur- 
tle.” He had scarcely spoken when a shell burst 
under our pivot-gun, tilting it out of range and 
killing five of the crew. “ What is wrong with 
the rifle-gun?” was asked. “We don’t seem to 
be doing the enemy any harm,” while with slow 
precision came the crash of the heavy shell 
of the Yankee. One missile that seemed as 
big as a haystack whizzed over our heads, 
taking a section of the port bulwarks away, 
fortunately missing a man that was handling 
shot. He only remarked that he believed the 
Yankee was firing “ steam-b’ilers” at us. An- 
other shell struck us amidships, causing the 
ship to list to port so that our gun weighing 
three tons raced in, pinning one poor fellow 
against the port-sill. He died before we could 
get him clear. This was the missile that sunk 
the Alabama, “ She's going down!” was the 
Vou. XXXI.—g5. 


cry, and all was confusion. Another shell 
struck about the water-line, and the vessel reeled 
like a drunken man. The dead and wounded 
were lying about the deck, which was red 
with blood. Our officers did their duty and the 
men at once began to get up the wounded. The 
cutter and launch were in the water, and the 
officers were trying to keep the men back till 
the wounded were all in; but certainly many 
of them were left, for I saw several on the 
berth-deck when I went below, and the boats 
were then full and pushing off. When it was 
certain that the ship was sinking, all order was 
at an end. I had £10 and a watch in a 
locker between decks, and I ran below, but 
they were gone. 

“ All hands on deck — ship's going down!” 
was called, and I had just got on the upper 
step of the forward companion-way when the 
water, entering the berth-deck ports, forced 
the air up and almost carried me off my legs. 
I cast my eyes around for a moment. Old 
Gill, with his head crushed under the carriage of 
the eight-inch gun, was lying there, his brawny 
hands clinching the breast of his jumper. 
Just as the water came over the stern | went 
over the port bulwarks. I was a good swim 
mer, and had not been in the water five min 
utes when a French pilot-boat came running 
past, and a brawny fellow in petticoats and 
top-boots dragged me out of the water. ‘Three 
of our crew were on board and two more were 
picked up. One of the men told me that he 
had been hailed by the doctor to aid him in 
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("FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN SOUTHAMPTON IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE FIGHT.) the n 

bringing a man from the lower deck, but did to the point, “ We was whipped because she op 
not wait, as the water was then coming into was a better ship, better manned ; had better we 
the lower deck ports. I had seen an officer guns, better served; that’s about the size ol ; " “ 
at the after companioa-way just before going it,” and he walked away. The next day | m 7 ss 
over the side, and this was no doubt Dr. Lle- duced an English fishing-smack to take me to on 
wellyn, who was drowned. England, landing at Portsmouth. oto 
A steam-yacht was passing westward, which We had inflicted great loss on private own- Alaba 

I recognized as the Deerhound, having seen ers, but I am sure we did not aid the cause Seaae 
her at Cherbourg. I had a good look at the we fought for, in the least. I have seen some- os 
Kearsarge, whose boats were approaching, but where an account of the taking of the Hat- ‘ 
she did not seem injured in the least. Our /ras, that made it a daring achievement. To , 
French lugger bore away for Cherbourg, land- sneak up to an enemy under a false hail, and th es 
ing us about four in the afternoon. I hadde- pour in a broadside of metal much heavier wa 
posited £90 with a French money-changer than she could return — surely, no English a 
before the action, so I was not badly off. We sailor will see anything to the national credit am . 
were beset with questions by Englishmen stay- in this. The poor show we made with the sg 
ing there, and I was amazed at their desire Avarsarge however, disposed of the glory we work 
to belittle the victory of the Kearsarge. One achieved in burning defenseless merchantmen; boomed 
grim old tar, who had been quartermaster in and the “ meteor flag,” that Captain Semme . Th 
the Royal Navy and was saved with me, said was so proud of, came down with a run. pen 
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CRUISE AND COMBATS OF THE 
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4 f-. E Alabama was 
built by the Lairds, 
of Birkenhead, 
England, for the 
Confederate States 
Government, and 
in violation of no 
law. In the House 
of Commons these- 
nior partner of the 
constructors stated 
“that she left Liv- 
erpool a perfectly 
legitimate transac- 
tion.” Captain 
James D. Bulloch, 
as agent for the 
Confederacy, super- 
intended her con- 
struction. As a 
“ruse” she was 
sent on a trial trip, 
with a large party of ladies and gentlemen. A 
tug met the shipin the channel, and took off the 
guests, while the two hundred and _ ninetieth 
ship built in the Laird yard proceeded on her 
voyage to the island of Terceira, among the 
Azores, whither a transport had preceded her 
with war material. Captain Raphael Semmes, 
with his officers, carried by the Bahama, met 
her there. Under the lee of the island, outside 
the marine league, we lashed our ships to- 
gether, and made the transfer of armament 
and stores, 

Arriving on Wednesday, August 2oth, 1862, 
by Saturday night we had completed the 
transfer, and on Sunday morning, under a 
cloudless sky, upon the broad Atlantic, a 
common heritage, we put in commission the 
Alabama, by authority of the Confederate 
States Government. ‘Thus empowered, we pro- 
ceeded to ship such men from the crews of 
the several ships as were willing to sign the 
articles. Eighty men signed, and these formed 
the nucleus of our crew, the full complement 
being soon made up from the crews of our 
pnzes. From the above date we commenced 
our cruise of twenty-two months, which was 
the most successful accomplishment of the 
work for which she was constructed of any 
single ship of any nation in any age. , 

The Alabama was built for speed rather 
than battle. Her lines were symmetrical and 
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fine ; her material of the best. In fifteen min- 
utes her propeller could be hoisted, and she 
could go through every evolution under sail 
without any impediment. In less time her 
propeller could be lowered ; with sails furled, 
and yards braced within two points of a head- 
wind, she was a perfect steamer. Her speed, 
independent, was from ten to twelve knots; 
combined, and under favorable circumstances, 
she could make fifteen knots. When ready for 
sea she drew fifteen feet of water. She was 
barkentine rigged, with long lowermasts, which 
enabled her to carry an immense spread of 
lower canvas, and to lay close to the wind. 
Her engines were three hundred horse-power, 
with a condensing apparatus that was indis- 
pensable. Since we lived principally upon 
provisions taken from our prizes, their water- 
supply was never sufficient. Our condenser 
enabled us to keep the sea for long periods, 
we having to seek a port only for coals. 

Our armament consisted of eight guns: 
one Blakely hundred-pounder rifled gun, 
pivoted forward; one eight-inch solid-shot 
gun, pivoted abaft the mainmast; and six 
thirty-two pounders in broadside. Our crew 
numbered about one hundred and twenty 
men and twenty-four officers. Captain 
Semmes, an officer of high standing in the 
old navy, had studied law, paying particular 
attention to the international branch, and 
was admitted to the bar in Alabama, of which 
State he was a citizen. Thus he was emi- 
nently qualified for the position he was now 
called upon to assume. During the Mexican 
war he commanded the brig Somers in the 
blockade of Vera Cruz, and lost that unfor- 
tunate vessel in chase, during a norther, and 
narrowly escaped drowning. He afterwards 
accompanied the army to the city of Mexico, 
ever foremost in the path of duty and daring 
heroism. The writer, his executive officer, had 
served twenty years in the old navy, and had 
had the good fortune to accompany every 
expedition of a warlike nature fitted out by the 
United States during that period. In the 
Mexican war, on the coast of California, | 
served ashore and afloat; then with the 
gallant Commodore Perry, in his expedition to 
Japan, and again in the Paraguay expedition. 
Our second lieutenant, R. F. Armstrong, from 
Georgia, and third lieutenant, J. D. Wilson, 
from Florida, came out with us in the Swméer. 
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They were just from Annapolis, each having 
resigned on the secession of their respec tive 


States. Both the father and grandfather of 
our fourth lieutenant, Arthur Sinclair, Jr., of 
Virginia, had been captains in the United 
States Navy. Our fifth lieutenant, John 
Lowe, of Georgia, had seen some service, and 
was a most efficient officer; our Acting Master 
I. D. Bulloch, of Georgia, wasa younger brother 
of Captain James D. Bulloch. It will thus be 
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under English colors, and joined us as assistant 
surgeon. First Lieutenant B. K. Howell, of 
the Marine Corps, brother-in-law to President 
Davis, was from Mississippi, and Mr. Miles 
|. Freeman, our chief engineer, had been with 
us in the Sumter. The steerage mess was 
made up of three midshipmen — EF. M. Ander- 
son of Georgia; E. A. Maffit of North Caro- 
lina, the son of the captain of the Confederate 
States steamer /Vorida; and George T. Sinclair 
of Virginia. ‘The latter was afterwards de- 
tached from the A/adama, and made executive 
officer to Lieutenant Loweon the Zusca/oosa,a 
tender that we commissioned. ‘The Zusca/oosa 
had been the bark Conrad of Philadelphia, 
captured by us June 21, 1863. Uponour arrival 
at Cherbourg, Sinclair came at once to join 
his old ship, having heard of the contemplated 
engagement. Accompanying him came also 
Lieutenant William C. Whittle, Jr.,of Virginia, 
a gallant young son of Commodore W. C. 
Whittle of the old navy, and Lieutenant John 
Grimball, a South Carolinian, offering their 
services for any position during the engage- 
ment. ‘They were not permitted to join us, on 
the ground that it would be a violation of 
French neutrality. The remainder of the 
steerage mess was made up of young master’s 
mates and engineers, most of whom had come 
out with usin the Sumter. 

The eleventh day after going into commis- 
sion we captured our first prize, not one hun- 
dred miles from where we hoisted our flag. 
After working round the Azores for some 
weeks, with fine breezes, we shaped our course 
for Sandy Hook. But we encountered fre- 
quent gales off the Newfoundland banks, and 
on the 16th of October lost our main-yard in 
acyclone. Being considerably shaken up, we 
decided to seek a milder latitude. Running 
down to the Windward Islands, we entered 
the Caribbean Sea. Our prizes gave us regu- 
larly the mails from the United States, from 
which we gathered the fitting out of the army 
under General Banks for the attack on Gal- 
veston and the invasion of ‘Texas, and the day 
on which the fleet would sail. Whereupon, 
Captain Semmes calculated about the time 
they would arrive, and shaped his course ac- 
cordingly, coaling and refitting ship at the 
Arcas Keys. He informed me of his plan of 
attack, which was to sight the shipping off 
Galveston about the time that General Banks 
was due with his large fleet of transports, un- 
der the convoy perhaps of a few vessels of 
war. The entire fleet would anchor in the 
Outer roadstead, as there is only sufficient 
water on the bar for light-drafts. All attention 
at such a time would be given to the disem- 
barkation of the army, as there were no ene- 
my’s cruisers to molest them ; Our presence in 
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the Gulf was not even known. We were to 
take the bearing of the fleet, and after the mid 
watch was set and all quieted down, we would 
silently steam among them with both batteries 
in action, slowly steam through their midst, 
pouring in a continuous discharge of shell to 
fire and sink as we went, and before the con- 
voys could move we expected to accomplish 
our work and be off on another cruise. 

But instead of sighting General Banks's fleet 
of transports we sighted five vessels of war at 
anchor, and soon after, our lookout reported 
a steamer standing out for us. We were then 
under topsails, only, with a light breeze, head- 
ing off shore, and gradually drawing our pur- 
suerfrom the squadron, About dark she came 
up with us, and in an action of thirteen min- 
utes we had sunk the //afleras / She carried 
a larger crew than our own, and every living 
man on board of her was saved. General 
Banks, as it proved, had gone up the Missis- 
sippi with his fleet of transports. Knowing 
that the squadron would soon be upon us, 
every light on board ship was put under cover 
and we shaped our course for broader waters. 
During the night one of those fearful north- 
ers came sweeping after us, and under the 
circumstances was a welcome gale. Hoisting 
our propeller, we crowded all the sail she 
could bear, and soon were out of harm’s way. 
As Captain Blake of the Hatferas (whom I had 
known in the old service) came on deck, he 
remarked upon the speed we were making, 
and gracefully saluted me with, “ Fortune 
favors the brave, sir!” I wished him a pleas- 
ant voyage with us; and I am sure he, with 
his officers and men, received every attention 
while on board the A/adama. 

We paroled them at Kingston, Jamaica, 
and after repairing a few shot-holes and coal- 
ing ship, we passed on to our work in the 
South Atlantic, taking our position at the 
cross-roads of the homeward-bound East 
India and Pacific trade, as pointed out by 
Commodore Matthew F. Maury, whose wind 
and current charts have marked the highways 
of commerce on the ocean as plainly as do 
the mile-posts on our public roads. After a 
few weeks of good work in that locality and 
along the coast of Brazil, we crossed over to the 
Cape of Good Hope, where we played “ hide 
and seek” with the United States steamer 
Vanderbilt, whose commander, Captain Bald- 
win, had generously explained to Sir Baldwin 
Walker, the English admiral of the station at 
Simon’s ‘Town, “ that he did not intend to 
fire a gun at the A/adama, but to run her 
down and sink her.” We were not disposed 
to try issues with the Vanderbilt; so one night 
about eleven o’clock, while it blew a gale of 
wind from the south-east, we hove anchor 
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and steamed out of Simon’s Bay. By morn- 
ing we had made a good offing, and, setting 
what sail she could carry, hoisted our pro- 
peller and made a due south course. We ran 
down to the fortieth degree south latitude, 
where we fell in with westerly gales and 
bowled along nearly due east, until we shaped 
our course for the Straits of Java. Our long 
stretch across the Indian Ocean placed us in 
the China Sea, where we were least expected, 
and where we soon fell in with the China trade. 
In a few weeks we had so paralyzed the enemy’s 
commerce that their ships were absolutely 
locked up in port, and neutrals doing all the 
carrying trade. Having thus virtually cleared 
the sea of the United States flag, we ran 
down to Singapore, coaled ship, and then 
turned westward through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, across to India, thence to the east coast 
of Africa. Passing through the Mozambique 
channel, we again touched in at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and thence crossed to the coast 
of Brazil. 

Among the many prizes we captured and 
destroyed, we necessarily saw many varieties 
of the genus homo in the guise of the Yankee 
skipper. While taking the burning of their 
ships very philosophically as among the for- 
tunes of war, some clung to “creature com- 
forts” regardless of heavier losses. Upon one 
occasion, going aboard a fine ship, I told the 
captain “he might bring away his personal 
effects." He made a most ludicrous scene 
by earnestly appealing to me “to grant him 
one request,” that he “might be permitted.to 
take with him ‘ Spurgeon’s Sermons’ and a 
keg of very fine whisky.” The sermons | 
granted, but told him the whisky must go 
overboard. The prisoners on board of the 
Alabama as a general practice were nof put 
in irons, but were simply confined to an allotted 
space with a guard over them. The prisoners 
of the first half-dozen prizes taken were put in 
irons, including the captains and mates, at 
which the captains were very indignant, and 
remonstrated with Captain Semmes that their 
position should entitie them to different treat- 
ment. Captain Semmes replied that he con- 
fined them in irons in retaliation for the 
manner in which the agents of the U. S. 
Government had treated the purser of the C. S. 
Steamer Sumter, The purser, under orders, 
was en route from Gibraltar to Cadiz in a 
French merchant steamer. Stopping at ‘l'an- 
gier to put off and take on passengers and 
cargo, the purser walked on shore, and was 
there, in a neutral country, seized by the U. 
S. consul at the head of an armed force of 
Moorish soldiers, and brutally imprisoned, 
with heavy manacles. From there he was 
taken in irons by the U. S. armed vessel /no, 
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and finally sent to New York in irons. ‘The 
purser was a gentleman of unimpeachable 
character and high position. Again, there 
were occasions during the cruise when the 
number of prisoners warranted placing some 
in irons, but never were captains put in irons 
after that first measure of retaliation. 

Our little ship was now showing signs of 
the active work she had been doing. Her 
boilers were burned out, and her machinery 
sadly in want of repairs. She was loose at 
every joint, her seams were open, and the 
copper on her bottom was in rolls. Captain 
Semmes decided to seek a port in Europe, and 
to go into dock. 

One pleasant day, on the coast of Brazil, 
we captured a prize, and Captain Semmes 
said to me, “ We will make a target of her. 
Up to this time we have carried out the in- 
structions of the Department, destroying the 
enemy’s commerce and driving it from every 
sea we have visited, while avoiding their 
cruisers. Should we now fall in with a cruiser 
not too heavy for us, we will give her battle.” 
I at once called all hands to general quarters, 
and, taking convenient distance from our 
prize, practiced principally with shell to see 
the effect. Many of our fuses proved defec- 
tive. Upon visiting the target I found that 
one of the hundred-pound s’ Is had exploded 
on the quarter-deck, and I counted fifteen 
marks from its missiles, which justifies me in 
asserting that had the hundred-pound shell 
which we placed in the stern-post of the 
Kearsarge exploded, it would have changed 
the result of the fight. I at once examined 
every fuse and cap, discarding the appar- 
ently defective, and at the same time made a 
thorough overhauling of the magazine, as 
I thought, but the action with the Acarsarge 
proved that our entire supply of powder 
was damaged, The report from the Acar- 
sarge’s battery was clear and sharp, the pow- 
der burning like thin vapor, while our guns 
gave out a dull report, with thick and heavy 
vapor. 

We now set our course for Europe, and on 
the 11th day of June, 1864, entered the port 
of Cherbourg, and at once applied for per- 
mission to go into dock. There being none 
but national docks, the Emperor had first to 
be communicated with before permission 
could be granted, and he was absent from 
Paris. It was during this interval of waiting, 
on the third day after our arrival, that the 
Kearsarge steamed into the harbor, for the 
purpose, as we learned, of taking on board 
the prisoners we had landed from our two last 
prizes. Captain Semmes, however, objected to 
this on the ground that the Acarsarge was 
adding to her crew in a neutral port. The 
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A CLIPPER ESCAPING FROM THE 


authorities conceding this objection valid, the 
Kearsarge steamed out of the harbor, without 
anchoring. During her stay we examined her 
closely with our glasses, but she was keeping 
on the opposite side of the harbor, out of the 
reach of a very close scrutiny, which accounts 
for our not detecting the boxing to her chain 
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“ALABAMA” (SEE PAGE 907.) 


armor. After she left the harbor Captain 
Semmes sent for me to his cabin, and said: 
“Tam going out to fight the Kearsarge ; what 
do you think of it?” We discussed the bat- 
tery and especially the advantage the Kear- 
sarge had over us in her eleven-inch guns. She 
was built for a vessel of war, and we for 
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speed, and though she carried one gun less, 
her battery was more effective at point-blank 
range. While the A/adama carried one more 

n, the Acarsarge threw more metal at a 
broadside ; and while our heavy guns were 
more effective at a long range, her eleven-inch 
guns gave her greatly the advantage at close 
range. She also had aslight advantage in her 
crew, she carrying one hundred and sixty-two 
all told, while we carried one hundred and 
forty-nine. Considering well these advantages, 
we nevertheless decided to 
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“OFFICERS AND SEAMEN OF THE “ ALABAMA”: 
You have at length another opportunity of meeting the 
enemy — the first that has been presented to you since 
you sunk the //at/eras/ In the mean time you have been 
all over the world, and it is not too much to say that you 
have destroyed, and driven for protection under neutral 
flags, one-half of the enemy’s commerce, which at the 
beginning of the war covered every sea. This is an 
achievement of which you may well be proug, and 
a grateful country will not be unmindful of it. The 
name of your ship has become a household word 
wherever civilization extends! Shall that name be 
tarnished by defeat? The thing is impossible! Re- 
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down to witness the engage- 

ment. They, with a large 

number of the inhabitants of Cherbourg, col- 
lected on every prominent point of the shore 
that would afford a view seaward. As we 
rounded the breakwater we discovered the 
Xearsarge about seven miles to the northward 
and eastward. We immediately shaped our 
course for her, called all hands to quarters, 
and cast loose the starboard battery. Upon 
reporting to the captain that the ship was 
ready for action, he directed me to.send all 
hands aft, and mounting a gun-carriage, he 
made the following address : 

Vo. XXXL.—o6. 


CHART OF THE ACTION, 


member that you are in the English Channel, the 
theater of so much of the naval glory of our race, 
and that the eyes of all Europe are at this moment 
upon you. The flag that floats over you is that of a 
young Republic, which bids defiance to her enemy's 
whenever and wherever found! Show the world that 
you know how to uphold it! Go to your quarters.” 


In about forty-five minutes we were some- 
what over a mile from the Avcarsarge, when 
she headed for us, presenting her starboard 
bow. At a distance of a mile, we commenced 
the action with our one-hundred pounder 






















































AN ELEVEN-INCH SHELL BURSTING ON THE “ALABAMA.” 


pivot-gun from our starboard bow. Both 
ships were now approaching each other at 
high speed, and soon the action became 
general with broadside batteries at a distance 
of about five hundred yards. To prevent 
passing, each ship used a strong port helm. 
‘Thus the action was fought around a common 
center, gradually drawing in the circle. At 
this range we used shell upon the enemy. 
Captain Semmes, standing on the horse-block 
abreast the mizzen-mast with his glass in hand, 
observed the effect of our shell. He called 
to me and said: “ Mr. Kell, use solid shot; 
our shell strike the enemy's side and fall into 
the water.” We were not at this time aware of 
the chain armor of the enemy, and attributed 
the failure of our shell to our defective am- 
munition. After using solid shot for some 
time, we alternated shell and shot. The en- 
emy’s cleven-inch shells were now doing severe 
execution upon our quarter-deck section. 
‘Three of them successively entered our eight- 
inch pivot-gun port: the first swept off the 
forward part of the gun’s crew; the second 
killed one man and wounded several others ; 
and the third struck the breast of the gun- 
carriage, and spun around on the deck, till 
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one of the men picked it up and threw it 
overboard. Our decks were now covered with 
the dead and the wounded, and the ship was 
careening heavily to starboard from the effects 
of the shot-holes on her water-line. 

Captain Semmes ordered me to be ready to 
make all sail possible when the circuit of fight 
should put our head to the coast of France; 
then he would notify me at the same time to 
pivot to port and continue the action with 
the port battery, hoping thus to right the ship 
and enable us to reach the coast of France. 
The evolution was performed beautifully, right- 
ing the helm, hoisting the head-sails, hauling 
aft the fore try-sail sheet, and pivoting to 
port, the action continuing almost without 
cessation. 

This evolution exposed us to a raking fire, 
but, strange to say, the Acarsarge did not take 
advantage of it. The port side of the quarter- 
deck was so encumbered with the mangled 
trunks of the dead that I had to have them 
thrown overboard, in order to fight the after 
pivot-gun. I abandoned the after thirty-two 
pounder, and transferred the men to fill up 
the vacancies to the pivot-gun under the 
charge of young Midshipman Anderson, whe 
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in the midst of the carnage filled his place 
like a veteran. At this moment the chief 
engineer came on deck and reported the fires 
put out, and that he could no longer work 
the engines. Captain Semmes said to me, 
“Go below, sir, and see how long the ship can 
float.” As I entered the ward-room the sight 
was indeed appalling. There stood Assistant- 
Surgeon Llewellyn at his post, but the table 
and the patient upon it were swept away from 
him by an eleven-inch shell, which opened in 
the side of the ship an aperture that was fast 
filling the ship with water. 

It took me but a moment to return to the 
deck and report to the captain that “ we 
could not float ten minutes.” He replied to 
me, “ Then, sir, cease firing, shorten sail, and 
haul down the colors; it will never do in this 
nineteenth century for us to go down, and the 
decks covered with our gallant wounded.” 
The order was promptly executed, after which 
the Azarsarge deliberately fired into us five 
shot.* I ordered the men to stand to their 
quarters, and not flinch from the shot of the 
enemy ; they stood every man to his post most 


* This unwarranted conduct of Captain Winslow's 
was evidently the result of a misapprehension on his 

t, which cannot be admitted as a reasonable excuse. 
n his letter (dated Cherbourg, June 21, 1864) to the 
Secretary of the Navy, he says: “ Towards the close of 
the action between the 4A/aéama and this vessel, all 
available sail was made on the former for the purpose 
of again reaching Cherbourg. When the object was 
apparent the Avarsarge was steered across the bow of 
the A/abama for a raking fire; but before reaching 
this point the 4/aéama struck. Uncertain whether 
Captain Semmes was using some ruse, the Avarsarge 
was stopped ’”— and continued his fire, for by his own 
words he thought Captain Semmes was making some 
ruse. The report that the A/aéama fired her guns 
after the colors were down and she had shortened sail 
is not correct. There was a cessation in the firing of 
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ASSISTANT-SURGEON DAVID HEKBERT LLEWELLYN 
(FROM A PORTRAIT IN THE LONDON “ILLUSTRATED NEws.”™) 


heroically. With the first shot fired upon us 
after our colors were down, the quartermaster 
was ordered to show a white flag over the 
stern, which order was executed in my pres 


our guns when we shifted our battery to port, after 
which we renewed the action. Almost immediately 
afterward the engineer reported the fires put out, 
when we ceased firing, hauled down the colors, and 
shortened sail. There was wo gun fired from the 
Alabama after that. Captain Winslow may have 
thought we had surrendered when we ceased firing 
and were in the act of shifting the battery; but the 
idle report that junior officers had taken upon them 
selves to continue the action after the order had been 
given to cease firing is not worthy of notice. I did 
not hear after-firing, and the discipline of the A/atama 
would not have permitted it.—J. M. K. 

In the letter from which Captain Kell quotes Cap 
tain Winslow does not speak of “continuing his 
fire.” But in his detailed report (dated July 30, 1864) 
Captain Winslow says of the A/aéama, after she had 
winded and set sail: “ Her port 
broadside was presented to us, 
with only two guns bearing, not 
having been able, as I learned 
afterward, to shift over but one. 
I saw now that she was at our 
mercy, and a few more guns well 
directed brought down her flag 
I was unable to ascertain whether 
it had been hauled down or shot 
away; but a white flag having 
been displayed over the stern our 
fire was reserved, Two minutes 
had not more than elapsed be 
fore she again opened on us with 
the two guns on the port side. 
This drew our fire again, and 
the Avarsarge was immediately 
steamed ahead and laid across 
her bows for raking. The white 
flag was still flying, and our fire 
was again reserved, Shortly after 
this her boats were seen to be 
lowering, and an officer in one of 
them came alongside and inform- 
ed us the ship had surrendered 
and was fast sinking.” —Ep1ror, 
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ence. When the firing ceased, Captain Semmes 
ordered me to dispatch an officer to the 
Kearsarge to say that our ship was sinking, 
and to ask that they send boats to save our 
wounded, as our boats were disabled. The 
dingey, our smallest boat, had escaped dam- 
age. I dispatched Master’s-mate Fullam with 
the request. No boats appearing, I had one 
of our quarter boats lowered, which was 
slightly injured, and | ordered the wounded 
placed in her. Dr. Galt, the surgeon who was 
in charge of the magazine and shell-room divis- 
ion, came on deck at this moment and was at 
once put in charge of the boat, with orders 
to “take the wounded to the Acarsarge.” 
They shoved off just in time to save the poor 
fellows from going down in the ship. 

I now gave the order for “every man to 
jump overboard with a spar and save himself 
from the sinking ship.” ‘To enforce the order, 
| walked forward and urged the men over- 
board. As soon as the decks were cleared, 
save of the bodies of the dead, I returned to 
the stern-port, where stood Captain Semmes 
with one or two of the men and his faithful 
steward, who, poor fellow! was doomed to 
a watery grave, as he could not swim, The 
Alabama's stern-port was now almost to the 
water's edge. Partly undressing, we plunged 
into the sea, and made an offing from the 
sinking ship, Captain Semmes with a life-pre- 
server and I on a grating. 

The A/aéama settled stern foremost, launch- 


“ALABAMA.” 


ing her bows high in the air. Graceful even 
in her death-struggle, she in a moment disap- 
peared from the face of the waters. The sea 
now presented a mass of living heads, striving 
for their lives. Many poor fellows sank for 
the want of timely aid. Near me I saw a 
float of empty shell-boxes, and called to one of 
the men, a good swimmer, to examine it; he 
did so and replied, “ It is the doctor, sir, dead.” 
Poor Llewellyn! he perished almost in sight 
of his home. The young Midshipman Maffit 
swam to me and offered his life-preserver. My 
grating was not proving a very buoyant float, 
and the white caps breaking over my head 
were distressingly uncomfortable, to say the 
least. Maffit said: “ Mr. Kell, take my life- 
preserver, sir ; you are almost exhausted.” The 
gallant boy did not consider his own condi- 
tion, but his pallid face told me that his her- 
oism was superior to his bodily suffering, and 
I refused it. After twenty minutes or more I 
heard near me some one call out, “ There is 
our first lieutenant,” and the next moment I 
was pulled into a boat, in which was Captain 
Semmes, stretched out in the stern-sheets, as 
pallid as death. He had received during the 
action a slight contusion on the hand, and the 
struggle in the water had almost exhausted 
him. There were also several of our crew in 
the boat, and in a few moments we were 
alongside a little steam-yacht, which had 
come among our ficating men, and by 
throwing them ropes saved many lives. Upon 
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reaching her deck, I ascertained for the first 
time that she was the yacht Deerhound, owned 
by Mr. John Lancaster, of England. In look- 
ing round I saw two French pilot-boats en- 
gaged in saving our crew, and finally two 
boats from the Avarsarge. To my surprise | 
found on the yacht Mr. Fullam, whom I had 
dispatched in the dingey to ask that boats be 
sent to save our wounded. He reported to me 
that our shot had literally torn the casing from 
the chain armor of the Avarsarge, indenting 
the chain in many places, which explained sat- 
isfactorily Captain Semmes’s observation of 
the effect of our shell upon the enemy, “ that 
they struck the sides and fell into the water.” 

Captain Winslow, in his report, I think, 
states “ that his ship was struck /wenty-cight 
times!” and I doubt if the A/zdama was struck 
a greater number of times. I may not, there- 
fore, be bold in asserting that had not the 
Xearsarge been protected by her iron cables, 
the result of the fight would have been differ- 
ent. Captain Semmes felt the more keenly 
the delusion to which he fell a victim (not 
knowing that the Avarsarge was chain-clad) 
from the fact that he was exceeding his instruc- 
tions in seeking an action with the enemy ; 
but to seek a fight with an iron-clad he con- 
ceived to be an unpardonable error. How- 
ever, he had the satisfaction of knowing she 
was classed as a wooden gun-boat by the 
Federal Government; also that he had in- 
spected her with most excellent glasses, and 
so far as outward appearances showed she 
displayed no chain armor. At the same time 
it must be admitted that Captain Winslow had 
the right unquestionably to protect his ship 
and crew. In justice to Captain Semmes I 
will state that the battle would never have 
been fought had he known that the Avarsarge 
wore an armor of chain beneath her outer 
covering. ‘Thus was the A/aéama lost by an 
error, if you please, but, it must be admitted, 
a most pardonable one, and not until “ Father 
Neptune” claimed her as his own did she 
lower her colors. 

The eleven-inch shells of the Avarsarge 
did fearful work, and her guns were served 
beautifully, being aimed with precision, and 
deliberate in fire. She came into action 
magnificently. Having the speed of us, she 
took her own position and fought gallantly. 
But she tarnished her glory when she fired 
upon a fallen foe. It was high noon of a 
bright, beautiful day, with a moderate breeze 
blowing to waft the smoke of battle clear, 
and nothing to obstruct the view at five hun- 
dred yards. ‘The very fact of the Alabama 
ceasing to fire, shortening sail, and hauling 
down her colors simultaneously, must have at- 
tracted the attention of the officer in command 
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of the Acarsarge. Again, there is no reason 
given, why the Acarsarge did not steam im- 
mediately into the midst of the crew of the 
Alabama, after their ship had been sunk, and 
like a brave and generous foe, save the lives 
of her enemies, who had fought so nobly 
as long as they had a plank to stand upon. 
Were it not for the timely presence of the 
kind-hearted Englishman and the two French 
pilot-boats, who can tell the number of us that 
would have rested with our gallant little ship 
beneath the waters of the English Channel. | 
quote the following from Mr. John Lancaster's 
letter to the London “ Daily News”: “I pre 
sume it was because he weu/d not or could 
not save them himself. The fact is that if the 
captain and crew of the A/adama had de- 
pended for safety altogether upon Captain 
Winslow, not one half of them would have 
been saved.” * 

* In his report of June a1, 1864, Captain Winslow said. “ It 
was seen shortly afterwards that the A /a4ama was lowering her 
boats, and an officer came alongside in one of them to say that 
they had surrendered and were fast sinking, and begging that 
boats wou!d be dispatched immediately for the saving of life. The 
two boats not disabled were at once | Armen 4 and as it was ap- 

arent the A/adama was settling, this officer was permitted to 
eave in his boat to afford assistance. An English yacht, the 


Deerhound, had approached near the Avarsarge at this time, 
when I hailed and begged the commander to run down to the 
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When Mr. Lancaster approached Captain 
Semmes, and said, “I think every man has 
been picked up; where shall I land you?” 
Captain Semmes replied, “I am now under 
the English colors, and the sooner you put 
me with my officers and men on English 
soil, the better.” ‘The little yacht moved 
rapidly away at once, under a press of steam, 
for Southampton. Armstrong, our second 
lieutenant, and some of our men who were 
saved by the French pilot-boats, were taken 
into Cherbourg. Our loss was nine killed, 
twenty-one wounded, and ten drowned. 

It has been charged that an arrangement 
had been entered into between Mr. Lancaster 
and Captain Semmes, previous to our leaving 
Cherbourg, that in the event of the A/adama 
being sunk the Deerhound would come to 
our rescue, Captain Semmes and myself met 
Mr. Lancaster for the first time when rescued 
by him, and he related to us the circumstances 
that occasioned his coming out to see the 
fight. Having his family on board, his inten- 
tion was to attend church with his wife and 
children, when the gathering of the spectators 
on the shore attracted their attention, the re- 
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Alabama, as she was fast sinking and we had but two boats, and 
assist in picking up the men. He answered affirmatively and 
steamed towards the A/aéama, but the latter sank almost imme- 
diately.”’ 

The following is an extract from Mr. John Lancaster's log, 
dated ‘* Steam-yacht Deerhound, off Cowes:"’ “‘ Sunday, June 
19th, nine a. m. Got up steam, and proceeded out of Cherbourg 
harbor. Half-past ten, observed the A/aéama steaming out of 
the harbor toward the Federal steamer Avarsarge. Ten minutes 
vast eleven, the A /adama commenced firing with her starboard 
attery, the distance between the contending vessels being about 
one mile. The Aearsarge immediately replied with her starboard 
guns. A very sharp, spirited firing was kept up, shot sometimes 


port having been widely circulated that the 
Alabama was to go out that morning and 
give battle to the Aearsarge. The boys were 
clamorous to see the fight, and after a family 
discussion as to the propriety of going out on 
the Sabbath to witness a naval combat, Mr. 
Lancaster agreed to put the question to vote 
at the breakfast table, where the youngsters 
carried their point by a majority. ‘Thus many 
of us were indebted for our lives to that in- 
herent trait in the English character, the de 
sire to witness a “ passage at arms.” 

That evening we landed in Southampton, 
and were received by the people with every 
demonstration of sympathy and kindly feeling. 
Thrown upon their shores by the chances of 
war, we were taken to their hearts and homes 
with that generous hospitality which brought 
to mind with tenderest feeling our own dear 
Southern homes in avnée-delium times. To 
the Rev. F. W. Tremlett, of Belsize Park, 
London, and his household, I am indebted for 
a picture of English home life that time can- 
not efface, and the memory of which will be 
a lasting pleasure till life’s end. 


Jno. McIntosh Kell. 


being varied by shells. In manceuvring, both vessels made seven 
complete circles at a distance of from a quarter to half a mile. At 
twelve a slight intermission was observed in the A daéama' s firing, 
the Alabama making head-sail, and shaping her course for the 
land, distant about nine miles. At half-past twelve, observed the 
Alabama to be disabled and in a sinking state. We immediately 
made toward her, and in passing the Acarsarge were requested 
to assist in saving the A/abama's crew. At fifty minutes past 
twelve, when within a distance of two hundred yards, the A /atama 
sunk. We then lowered our two boats, and with the assistance of 
the A /abama’s whale-boat and dingey, succeeded in saving about 
forty men, including Captain Semmes and thirteen officers. At 
one p. m. we steered for Southampton.”’—Epiror. 





THE UNITED STATES SCREW-SLOOP “‘ KEARSARGE” AT 


* ALABAMA.” 


THE TIME OF THK ENCOUNTER WITH THE 


When the A’earsarge was at the Azores, a few months before the fight with the A /aéama, Midshipman Edward E. Preble made 
a mathematically correct drawing of the ship, of a photograph of which the above is a sketch copy. After the 


fight alterations were made in the Acarsarge whic 


h considerably changed her appearance. —EpiToR 
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THE DUEL BETWEEN THE “ALABAMA” AND THE “KEARSARGE.” 


BY THE SURGEON OF THE “ KEARSARGE.” 


N Sunday, 
the r2th of 
June, 1864, the 
Kearsarge, Cap- 
tain John A. 
Winslow, was 
lying at anchor in the 
Scheldt, off Flushing, 
Holland. The cornet 
suddenly appeared at the fore, and 
agun was fired. ‘These were unexpected signals 
that compelled absent officers and men toreturn 
té the ship. Steam was raised, and as soon as 
we were off, and all hands called, Captain 
Winslow gave the welcome news of a telegram 
from Mr. Dayton, our minister to France, an- 
nouncing that the A/aéama had arrived the 
day previous at Cherbourg; hence, the ur- 
gency of departure, the probability of an en- 
counter, and tlie expectation of her capture or 
destruction. ‘The crew responded with cheers. 
The succeeding day witnessed the arrival of 
the Xearsarge at Dover, for dispatches; and 
the day after (Tuesday) her appearance off 
Cherbourg, where we saw the Confederate 
flag flying within the breakwater. Approach- 
ing nearer, officers and men gathered in groups 
on deck and looked intently at the “ daring 
rover,” that had been able for two years to es- 
cape numerous foes and to inflict immense 
damage on our commerce. She was a beauti- 
ful specimen of naval architecture. The sur- 
geon went on shore and obtained /ratigue 
(permission to visit the port) for boats. Ow- 
ing to the neutrality limitation which would 
not allow us to remain in the harbor longer 
than twenty-four hours, it was inexpedient to 
enter the port. We placed a vigilant watch 
by turns at each of the harbor entrances, and 
coptinued it to the moment of the engage- 
ment. 

On Wednesday Captain Winslow paid an 
official visit to the French admiral commanding 
the maritime district, and to the U. S. commer- 
cial agent, bringing on his return the un- 
anticipated news that Captain Semmes had 
declared his intention to fight. At first the as- 
sertion was barely credited, the policy of the 
Alabama being regarded as opposed to a con- 
flict, and to escape rather than to be exposed 
to injury, perhaps destruction ; but the doubt- 
ers were half convinced when the so-called 
challenge was known to read as follows: 


“C. S. S. * ALABAMA,’ CHERBOURG, June 14, 1864. 
“To A, BonFILs, Esq., CHERBOURG, 

“Sir: I hear that you were informed by the U. 5. 
Consul that the Avarsarge was to come to this port 
solely for the prisoners landed by me, and that she was 
to depart in twenty-four hours. I desire you to say to 
the i S. Consul that my intention is to fight. the 
Kearsarge, as soon as I can make the necessary ar- 
rangements. I hope these will not detain me more 
than until to-morrow evening, or after the morrow 
morning at furthest. I beg she will not depart before 
I am ready to go out. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servant, R. SEMMES, Caffain.”’ 


This communication was sent by Mr. Bon- 
fils, the Confederate States commercial agent, 
to Mr. Liais, the United States commercial 
agent, with a request that the latter would fur- 
nish a copy to Captain Winslow for his guid- 
ance. There was noother challenge to combat. 
The letterthat passed between the commercial 
agents was the challenge about which so much 
has been said. Captain Semmes informed 
Captain Winslow through Mr. Bonfils of his 
intention to fight; Captain Winslow informed 
Captain Semmes through Mr. Liais that he 
came to Cherbourg to fight, and had no in- 
tention of leaving. He made no other reply. 

Captain Winslow assembled the officers and 
discussed the expected battle. It was prob- 
able the two ships would engage on parallel 
lines, and the A/adama would seek neutral 
waters in event of defeat; hence the necessity 
of beginning the action several miles from the 
breakwater. It was determined not to surren- 
der, but to fight until the last, and, if need be, 
to go down with colors flying. Why Captain 
Semmes should imperil his ship was not under- 
stood, since he would risk all, and expose the 
cause of which he was a selected champion 
to a needless disaster, while the Avarsarge, 
if taken or destroyed, could be replaced. It 
was therefore concluded he would fight because 
he thought he should be the victor. 

Preparations were made for battle, with no 
relaxation of the watch. ‘Thursday passed ; 
Friday came; the Avarsarge waited with 
ports down, guns pivoted to starboard, the 
whole battery loaded, and shell, grape and 
canister ready to use in any mode of attack 
or defense ; yet no A/adama appeared, French 
pilots came on board and told of unusual 
arrangements made by the enemy, such as 
the hurried taking of coals, the transmis- 
sion of valuable articles to the shore, such 
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as captured chronometers, specie, and the 
bills of ransomed vessels; and the sharpen- 
ing of swords, cutlasses, and boarding-pikes. 
It was reported that Captain Semmes had been 
advised not to give battle. He replied he would 
prove to the world that his ship was not a 
privateer, intended only for attack upon mer 
chant vessels, but a true man-of-war ; further, 
he had consulted French officers, who all as- 
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serted that in his situation they would fight. 
Certain newspapers declared that he ought to 
improve the opportunity afforded by the pres- 
ence of the enemy to show that his ship was not 
a “corsair,” to prey upon defenseless merchant- 
men, but a real ship-of-war, able and willing to 
fight the “ Federal” waiting outside the harbor. 
It was said the Alabama was swift, with 4 
superior crew, and it was known that the 
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THE “ALABAMA” 





ship, guns, and ammunition were of English 
make. 

A surprise by night was suggested, and 
precautionary means were taken ; everything 
was well planned and ready for action, but 
still no AZadama came. Meanwhile the Xear- 
sarge was cruising to and fro off the break- 
water. A message was brought from Mr. 
Dayton, our minister at Paris, by his son, who 
with difficulty had obtained permission from 
the French admiral to visit the Acarsarge. 
Communication with either ship was prohib- 
ited, but the permission was given upon the 
promise of Mr. Dayton to return on shore 
directly after the delivery of the message. Mr. 
Dayton expressed the opinion that Captain 
Semmes would not fight, though acknowledg- 
ing the prevalence of a contrary belief in 
Cherbourg. He was told that in the event 
of battle, if we were successful, the colors 
would be displayed at the mizzen, as the flag 
of victory. He went on shore with the inten- 
tion of leaving for Paris without delay. In 
taking leave of the French admiral, the latter 
advised Mr. Dayton to remain over night, 
and mentioned the fixed purpose of Captain 
Semmes to fight on the following day, Sun- 
day; and he gave the intelligence that there 
could be no further commu- 
nication with the Avarsarge. 
Mr. Dayton passed a part 
of Saturday night trying to r 
procure a boat to send off ‘ 
the acquired information, 
but the vigilance along ¥ 
the coast made his efforts 
useless. He remained, wit- 
nessed the battle, tele- 
graphed the result to Paris, 
and was one of the first to 
go on board and offer con- 
gratulations. 

At a supper in Cherbourg 
on Saturday night, several 
officers of the A/adama met 
sympathizing friends, the 
coming battle being the 
chief topic of conversation. 
Confident of victory, they proclaimed the in- 
tent to sink the “ Federal” or gain a “corsair.” 
They rose with promises to meet the fol- 
lowing night to repeat the festivity as victors, 
were escorted to the beat, and separated with 
cheers and best wishes for a successful return.* 

Sunday the 19th came; a fine day, atmos- 
phere somewhat hazy, little sea, light westerly 
wind. At ten o’clock the Avarsarge was near 
the buoy marking the line of shoals to the 
eastward of Cherbourg, at a distance of about 
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three miles from the entrance. The decks had 
been holystoned, the bright work cleaned, 
the guns polished, and the crew were dressed 
in Sunday suit. ‘They were inspected at quar- 
ters and dismissed to attend divine service. 
Seemingly no one thought of the enemy; so 
long awaited and not appearing, speculation 
as to her coming had nearly ceased. At 10:20 
the officer of the deck reported a steamer ap- 
proaching from Cherbourg,—a frequent occur- 
rence, and consequently it created no surprise. 
The bell was tolling for service when some 
one shouted, “ She’s coming, and heading 
straight for us!” Soon, by the aid of a glass, 
the officer of the deck made out the enemy 
and shouted, “ The A/adama /” and calling 
down the ward-room hatch repeated the cry, 
“The Aladama/” The drum beat to general 
quarters; Captain Winslow put aside the 
prayer-book, seized the trumpet, ordered the 
ship about and headed seaward. ‘The ship 
was cleared for action, with the battery pivoted 
to starboard. 

The Alabama approached from the western 
entrance, escorted by the French iron-clad 
frigate Couronne, flying the pennant of the 
commandant of the port, followed in her 
wake by a small fore-and-aft-rigged steamer, 
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the Deerhound, flying the flag of the Royal 
Mersey Yacht Club, The commander of the 
frigate had informed Captain Semmes that his 
ship would escort him to the limit of the 
French waters. The frigate having convoyed 
the A/atama three marine miles from the 
coast, put down her helm, and steamed back in- 
to port without delay. ‘Thesteam-yacht contin- 
ued on,and remained near the scene of action. 

Captain Winslow had assured the French 
admiral that in the event of an engagement 


* This incident, and others pertaining to the A/adama, were told the writer by the 
officers who were taken prisoners.—J. M. B. 
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the position of the ship should be far enough 
from shore to prevent a violation of the law 
of nations. ‘To avoid a question of jurisdiction 
and to avert an escape to neutral waters in 
case of retreat, the Acarsarge steamed to sea, 
followed by the enemy, giving the appearance 
of running away and being pursued. Between 
six and seven miles from the shore the Acar 
sarge, thoroughly ready, at 10:50 wheeled, at 
a distance of one and a quarter miles from 
her opponent, presented the starboard battery, 
and steered directly for her with design to 
close, or to run her down. The A/aéama 
sheered and presented the starboard battery. 
More speed was ordered, the Acarsarge ad- 
vanced rapidly and at 10:57 received a broad- 
side of solid shot at a range of about eighteen 
hundred yards, This broadside cut away a 
little of the rigging, but the shot mostly passed 
over or fell short. It was apparent that Cap- 
tain Semmes intended to fight at long range. 


The Xzarsarge advanced with increased 
speed, receiving a second and part of a third 
broadside, with similar effect. Captain Wins- 
low wished to get at short range, as the guns 
were loaded with five-seconds shell. Arrived 
within nine hundred yards, the Acarsarge, 
fearing a fourth broadside with apprehended 
raking results, sheered, and broke her silence 
with the starboard battery. Each ship was now 
pressed under a full head of steam, the post- 
tion being broadside and broadside, both 
employing the starboard guns. 

Captain Winslow, fearful that the enemy 
would make for the shore, determined with 
a port helm to run under the A/adama’s 
stern for raking, but was prevented by her 
sheering and keeping her broadside to the 
Kearsarge, which forced the fighting on 4 
circular track, each ship, with a strong port 
helm, steaming around a common center, from 
a quarter to half a mile apart, and pouring 1s 















fire into its opponent. ‘There was a current 
setting to westward three knots an hour. 

The action was now fairly begun. The 
Alabama changed from solid shot to shell. 
A shot from an early broadside of the Acar- 
sarge carried away the spanker-gaff of the 
enemy, and caused his ensign to come down 
by the run. This incident was regarded as a 
favorable omen by the men, who cheered and 
went with increased confidence to their work. 
The fallen ensign reappeared at the mizzen. 
The A/adama returned to solid shot, and soon 
after fired both shot.and shell to the end. 
The firing of the A/adama was rapid and 
wild, getting better near the close ; that of the 
Kearsarge was deliberate, accurate, and almost 
from the beginning productive of dismay, de- 
struction, and death.* The Acarsarge gunners 
had been cautioned against firing without 
direct aim, and had been advised to point 
the heavy guns below rather than above the 
water-line, and to clear the deck of the enemy 
with the lighter ones. Though subjected to 
an incessant storm of shot and shell, they kept 
their stations and obeyed instructions. 

The effect upon the enemy was readily per- 
ceived, and nothing could restrain the enthu- 
siasm of our men. Cheer succeeded cheer ; 
caps were thrown in the air or overboard; 
jackets were discarded ; sanguine of victory, 
the men were shouting as each projectile took 
effect: “That is a good one!” “ Down, boys!” 
“ Give her another like the last!” “ Now we 
have her!” and so on, cheering and shouting 
to the end. 

After exposure to an uninterrupted can- 
nonade for eighteen minutes without casual- 
ties, a sixty-eight-pounder Blakely shell passed 
through the starboard bulwarks below the 
main rigging, exploded upon the quarter-deck, 
and wounded three of the crew of the after 
pivot-gun. With these exceptions, not an offi- 
cer or man received serious injury. The three 
unfortunates were speedily taken below, and 
so quietly was the act done, that at the ter- 
mination of the fight a large number of the 
men were unaware that any of their comrades 
were wounded. ‘Two shots entered the ports 
occupied by the thirty-twos, where several 
men were stationed, one taking effect in the 
hammock-netting, the other going through 
the opposite port, yet none were hit. A shell 
exploded in the hammock-netting and set the 
ship on fire ; the alarm calling for fire-quarters 
was sounded, and men detailed for such an 
emergency put out the fire, while the rest 
staid at the guns. 

It is wonderful that so few casualties oc- 
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curred on board the Avarsarge, considering 
the number on the 4/adama — the former hav- 
ing fired one hundred and seventy-three shot 
and shell, and the latternearly double that num- 
ber. The AXcarsarge concentrated her fire and 
poured in the eleven-inch shells with deadly 
effect. One penetrated the coal-bunker of the 
Alabama, and a dense cloud of coal-dust arose. 
Others struck near the water-line between the 
main and mizzen masts, exploded within 
board, or passing through burst beyond. 
Crippled and torn, the A/adama moved less 
quickly and began to settle by the stern, yet 
did not slacken her fire, but returned succes- 
sive broadsides without disastrous result to us. 

Captain Semmes witnessed the havoc made 
by the shells, especially by those of our after 
pivot-gun, and offered a reward for its silence. 
Soon his battery was turned upon this partic- 
ular offending gun for the purpose of silencing 
it. It was in vain, for the work of destruction 
went on. We had completed the seventh 
rotation on the circular track and begun the 
eighth; the A/adama, now settling, sought to 
escape by setting all available sail (fore-trysail 
and two jibs), left the circle, amid a shower 
of shot and shell, and headed for the French 
waters; but to no purpose. In winding the 
Alabama presented the port battery with only 
two guns bearing, and showed gaping sides 
through which the water washed. The Acar- 
sarge pursued, keeping on a line nearer the 
shore, and with a few well-directed shots hast- 
ened the sinking condition. ‘Then the A/adama 
was at our mercy. Her colors were struck 
and the Acarsarge ceased firing. ‘Two of the 
junior officers, so I was told by our prisoners, 
swore they would never surrender, and in 
a mutinous spirit rushed to the two port 
guns and opened fire upon the Acarsarge 
[see page 919]. Captain Winslow, amazed at 
this extraordinary conduct of an enemy who 


had hauled down his flag in token of surrender, 


exclaimed, “ He is playing us a trick; give 
him another broadside.” Again the shot and 
shell went crashing through her sides, and the 
Alabama continued to settle by the stern. 
The Xcarsarge was laid across her bows for 
raking, and in position to use grape and canister. 

Over the stern of the A/aéama a white flag 
was shown, and her ensign was half-masted, 
union down. Captain Winslow for the second 
time gave orders to cease firing. Thus ended 
the fight after a duration of one hour and two 
minutes. Captain Semmes in his report says: 
“ Although we were now but four hundred 
yards from each other, the enemy fired upon 
me five times after my colors had been struck. 


Captain Semmes in his official report says: “The firing now became very hot, and the enemy's 
shot and shell soon began to tell upon our hull, knocking down, killing, and disabling 


a number of men in different parts of the ship.” —J, M. B. 
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It is charitable to suppose that a ship-of-war 
of a Christian nation could not have done 
this intentionally.” He is silent as to the re- 
newal by the A/adama of the fight after his 
surrender, an act which, in Christian warfare, 
would have justified the Avarsarge in contin- 
uing to fire until the A/adama had sunk be- 
neath the waters. 

Boats were now lowered from the A/adama. 
Her master’s-mate, Fullam, an Englishman, 
came alongside the Xcarsarge with a few of the 
wounded, reported the disabled and sinking 
condition of his ship, and asked for assistance. 
Captain Winslow inquired, “ Does Captain 
Semmes surrender his ship?” “ Yes,” was 
the reply. Fullam then solicited permission 
to return with his boat and crew to assist in 
rescuing the drowning, pledging his word of 
honor that when this was done he would 
come on board and surrender. Captain Wins- 
low granted the request. With less generosity 
he could have detained the officer and men, 
supplied their places in the boat from his 
ship’s company, secured more prisoners, and 
afiorded equal aid to the distressed. The 
generosity was abused, as the sequel shows. 
Fullam pulled to the midst of the drowning, 
rescued several officers, went to the yacht 
Deerhound, and cast his boat adrift, leaving a 
number of men struggling in the water. 

_It was now seen that the A/aéama was set- 
tling fast. The wounded, and boys who could 
hot swim, were sent away in the quarter boats, 
the waist boats having been destroyed. Cap- 
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"“—A TELLING SHOT, 


tain Semmes dropped his sword into the sea 
and jumped overboard with the remaining 
officers and men. 

Coming under the stern of the Acarsarge 
from the windward, the Deerhound was hailed, 
and her commander requested by Captain 
Winslow to run down and assist in picking up 
the men of the sinking ship. Or, as her owner, 
Mr. John Lancaster, reported: “The fact is, 
that when we passed the Acarsarge the captain 
cried out, ‘ For God’s sake, do what you can 
to save them’: and that was my warrant for 
interfering in any way for the aid and succor 
of his enemies.” The Deerhound was built 
by the Lairds at the same time and in the 
same yard with the 4/aéama. ‘Throughout the 
action she kept about a mile to the windward 
of the contestants. After being hailed she 
steamed towards the A/adama, which sunk 
almost immediately after. This was at 12:2 
The Alabama sunk in forty-five fathoms of 
water, at a distance of about four and a half 
miles from the breakwater, off the west en 
trance. She was severely hulled be:ween the 
main and mizzen masts, and settled by the stern; 
the mainmast, pierced bya shot at the very last, 
broke off near the head and went over the side, 
the bow lifted high from the water, and then 
came theend. Suddenly assuming a perpendic- 
ular position, caused by the falling aft of the bat- 
tery and stores, straight as a plumb-line, stern 
first, she went down, the jib-boom being the last 
to appear above water. Down sank the terror 
of merchantmen, riddled through and through, 

































JAMES RK. WHEELER, ACTING MASTER OF THE “‘ KEARSARGE”’ 
AND CAPTAIN OF THE FORWARD PIVOT-GUN 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OFFICERS TAKEN IN 1864 } 


and as she disappeared to her last resting- 
place there was no cheer ; all were silent. 
The yacht lowered her two boats, rescued 
Captain Semmes (wounded in the hand by 
broken iron rigging), First-Lieutenant Kell, 
twelve officers, and twenty-six men, leaving 
the rest of the survivors to the two boats of 
the Acarsarge. Apparently aware that the 
forty persons he had rescued would beclaimed, 
Mr. Lancastersteamed away as fast as hecould 
directly for Southampton, without waiting for 
such surgical assistance as the Acarsarge might 
render. Captain Winslow permitted the yacht 
to secure his prisoners, anticipating their sub- 
sequent surrender. Again his confidence was 
misplaced, and he afterward wrote: “ It was 
my mistake at the moment that I could not 
recognize an enemy who, under the garb of a 
friend, was affording assistance.” ‘The aid 
of the yacht, it is presumed, was asked in a 
spirit of chivalry, for the Aearsarge, compara- 
tively uninjured, with but three wounded, and 
a full head of steam, was in condition to en- 
gage a second enemy. Instead of remaining 
at a distance of about four hundred yards 
from the A/idama, and from this position 
sending two boats, the other boats being in 
jured, the Acarsarge by steaming close to the 
settling ship, and in the midst of the defeated, 
could have captured all — Semmes, officers, 
and men. Captain Semmes says: “ There 
was no appearance of any boat coming to me 
from the enemy after the ship went down. 
Fortunately, however, the steam-yacht Deer- 
hound, owned by a gentleman of Lancashire, 
England, Mr. John Lancaster, who was him- 
self on board, steamed up in the midst of my 
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drowning men, and rescued a number of both 
officers and men from the water. I| was fortu- 
nate enough myself thus to escape to the shelter 
of the neutral flag, together with about forty 
others, all told. About this time the Azarsarge 
sent one, and then, tardily, another boat.” 

This imputation of inhumanity is contra- 
dicted by Mr. Lancaster’s assertion that he 
was requested to do what he could to save 
“the poor fellows who were struggling in the 
water for their lives.” 

The Deerhound edged to the leeward and 
steamed rapidly away. An officer approached 
Captain Winslow and reported the presence 
of Captain Semmes and many officers on 
board the English yacht. Believing the infor- 
mation authentic, as it was obtained from the 
prisoners, he suggested the expediency of 
firing a shot to bring her to, and asked per- 
mission. Captain Winslow declined, saying 
“it was impossible, the yacht was simply 
coming round.” Meanwhile the Deerhound 
increased the distance from the Acarsarge; 
another officer spoke to him in similar language, 
but with more positiveness. Captain Winslow 
replied that no Englishman who carried the 
flag of the Royal Yacht Squadron could so act. 
The Deerhound continued her flight, and yet 
another officer urged the necessity of firing a 
shot. With undiminished confidence, Captain 
Winslow refused, saying the yacht was“ simply 
coming round,” and would not goaway without 
communicating. Without this trust Captain 
Winslow might have arrested the yacht in her 


WILLIAM SMITH, QUARTERMASTER OF THE “ KEARSARGE” AN? 
CAPTAIN OF THE AFTER PIVOT-GUN, WHICH IT WAS SAID 
INFLICTED THE MOST DAMAGE ON THE “ ALABAMA.” 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OFFICERS TAKEN 1N 1864) 
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flight, if only as a politic measure, reserving 
final action as to the seizure of the fugitives 
when time had afforded reflection. Had he 
regarded the wishes of his officers, he would 
have done so. The escape of the yacht and 
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clothes, supper, and grog with them. The con- 
duct of the A/aéama’s Assistant-Surgeon Llew- 
ellyn,son of a British rector, deserves mention. 
He was unremitting in attention to the wounded 
during battle, and after the surrender superin- 











CLOSE OF THE COMBAT—THE “ KEARSARGE”™ GETTING INTO POSITION TO KAKE THE ‘“‘ALABAMA.” 


her coveted prize was manifestly regretted. 
The bitterness of the regret was clear. The 
famed A/aéama, “a formidable ship, the terror 
of American commerce, well armed, well 
manned, well handled,” was destroyed, “ sent 
to the bottom in an hour,” but her com- 
mander had escaped ; the victory seemed al- 
ready lessened. It was held by the Navy 
Department that Captain Semmes violated the 
usages of war in surrendering to Captain 
Winslow through the agency of one of his 
officers, and then effecting an escape during 
the execution of the commission ; that he was 
a prisoner of the United States Government 
from the moment he sent the officer to make 
the surrender. 

The wounded of the survivors were brought 
on board the Avarsarge for surgical attend- 
ance. Seventy men, including five officers 
(Surgeon F. L, Galt, acting paymaster, Second 
Lieutenant J. D. Wilson, First Assistant-En- 
gineer M. J. Freeman, Third Assistant-En- 
gineer Pundt, and Boatswain McCloskey), 
were saved by the Avcarsarge’s boats and a 
French pilot-boat. Another pilot-boat saved 
Second Lieutenant Armstrong and some men 
whowere landedat Cherbourg. Lieutenant Wil- 
son was the only officer who delivered up his 
sword. He refused to go on board the Deer- 
hound, and because of his honorable conduct 
Captain Winslow on taking his parole gave 
him a letter of recommendation. Our crew 
fraternized with their prisoners, and shared their 


tended their removal to the boats, refusing to 
leave the ship while one remained. This duty 
performed, being unable to swim, he attached 
two empty shell-boxes to his waist, as a life-pre 
server, and jumped overboard. Nevertheless, 
he was unable to keep his head above water. 

When the Avarsarge was cleared for action 
every man on the sick-list went to his station. 
The Acarsarge had three wounded, of whom 
one died in the hospital a few days after the 
fight. This was William Gowin, ordinary sea- 
man, whose behavior, during and after battle, 
was worthy of the highest praise. Stationed at 
the after pivot-gun, he was seriously wounded 
in the leg by the explosion of a shell; in 
agony, and exhausted from the loss of blood, 
he dragged himself to the forward hatch, con- 
cealing the severity cf his injury so that his 
comrades might not leave their stations for his 
assistance; fainting, he was lowered to the care 
of the surgeon, and when he revived he greeted 
the surgeon with a smile, saying, “ Doctor, I 
can fight no more, and so come to you, but it is 
all right ; I am satisfied, for we are whipping 
the A/adama”; and afterwards, “I will will 
ingly lose my leg or my life if it is necessary.” 
Lying upon his mattress, he paid attention to 
the progress of the fight, so far as could be 
known by the sounds on deck, his face show- 
ing satisfaction whenever the cheers of his 
shipmates were heard; with difficulty he waved 
his hand over his head, and joined in each 
cheer with a feeble voice. When a wounded 
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THE BOAT FROM THE “ALABAMA” ANNOUNCING 


THE SURRENDER AND ASKING FOR ASSISTANCE 


I'he picture shows shot-marks in the thin deal covering of the chain armor amidships 


shipmate on either side of him complained, 
he reproved him, saying, “ Am I not worse 
hurt than you ? and I am satisfied, for we are 
whipping the A/adama.” Directly after the 
enemy’s wounded were brought on board he 
desired the surgeon to give him no further at- 
tention, for he was “doing well,” requesting 
that all aid be given to “the poor fellows of 
the A/adama.” In the hospital he was patient 
and resigned, and happy in speaking of the 
victory. “ ‘This man, so very interesting by his 
courage and resignation,” wrote the French 
surgeon-in-chief, received general sympathy ; 
all desired his recovery and lamented his 
death. At a dinner given by loyal Americans 
in Paris to Captain Winslow and two of his 
officers, a telegram was received announcing 
the death of Gowin. His name was honorably 
mentioned, his behavior eulogized, and his 
memory drunk in silence. 

At 3:10 Pp. M. the XAvarsarge anchored in 
Cherbourg harbor close by the ship-of-war 
Napoléon, and was soon surrounded by boats 
of every description filled with excited and 
inquisitive people. Ambulances, by order of 


the French admiral, were sent to the landing 
to receive the wounded, and thence they were 
taken to the Hépital de la Marine, where 
arrangements had been made for their recep- 
tion. Dr. Galt and all the prisoners except 
four officers were paroled and set on shore 
before sunset, at which Secretary Welles soon 
after expressed his disapprobation 

An incident that occasioned gratification 
was the coincidence of the lowering of the 
enemy’s colors by an early shot from the 
Kearsarge already mentioned, and the un- 
folding of the victorious flag b - a shot from 
the Aladama. The Xearsarge’s colors were 
“stopped” at the mizzen, that they might be 
displayed if the ensign was carried away, and 
to serve as the emblem of victory in case of 
success. A shot from the last broadside of the 
Alabama passed high over the Acarsarge, 
carried away the halyards of the color 
stopped at the mizzen, and in so doing 
pulled sufficiently to break the stop, and 
thereby unfurled the triumphant flag. 

The Xearsarge received twenty-eight shot 
and shell, of which thirteen were in the hull, 
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the most efficient being abaft the main-mast. 
A hundred-pounder rifle shell entered at the 
starboard quarter and lodged in the stern- 

ost. The blow shook the ship from stem to 
stern. Luckily it did not explode; otherwise 
the result would have been serious, if not 
fatal. A thirty-two-pounder shell entered 
forward of the forward pivot port, crushing 
the waterways, raising the gun and carriage, 
and lodged, but did not explode; else many 
of the gun’s crew would likely have been in- 
jured by the fragments and splinters. The 
smoke-pipe was perforated by a rifle shell, 
which exploded inside and tore a ragged 
hole nearly three feet in diameter, and car- 
ried away three of the chain guys. Three 
boats were shattered. The cutting away of 
the rigging was mostly about the main-mast. 
The spars were leftin good order. A large quan- 
tity of. pieces of bursted shell was gathered 
from the deck and thoughtlessly thrown over- 
board. During the anchorage in Cherbourg 
harbor no assistance was received from shore, 
except that rendered by a boiler-maker in 
patching up the smoke-stack, every other re- 
pair being made by our own men. 

Captain Semmes in his official report says: 

“ At the end of the engagement it was discovered, 
by those of our officers who went alongside the ene- 
my’s ship with the wounded, that her midship section 


on both sides was thoroughly iron-coated. The plank- 
off in every direction by our shot 


ing had been —— 

and shell, the chain broken and indented in many 
places, and forced partly into the ship’s side. The en- 
emy was heavier than myself, both in ship, battery, and 
crew; but I did not know until the action was over 
that she was also iron-clad.”’ 


The ships were well matched in size, speed, 
armament, and crew, showing a likeness rarely 
seen in naval battles.* The number of the 
ship’s company of the Xcarsarge was one hun- 
dred and sixty-three. That of the 4/abama, from 
the best information, was estimated at one hun- 
dred and fifty ; one hundred and thirty areactu- 
ally reckoned. According to report additional 
men were taken on board at Cherbourg. 

The chain plating was made of one hundred 
and twenty fathoms of sheet-chains, of one 
and seventh-tenths inch iron, covering a space 
amidships of forty-nine and one-half feet in 
length by six feet two inches in depth, stopped 
up and down to eyebolts with marlines, se- 
cured by iron dogs, and employed for the 
purpose of protecting the engines when the 
upper part of the coal-bunkers was empty, as 
happened during the action. The chains were 


° Alabama. 
Length over all 220 ft. 
Length of keel 210 “ 
Beam — fh 
Depth 6 - 7 * 
r pgines of 300 horse-power each 


Kearsarge. 


2 of 400 each. 
1031 
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concealed by inch deal boards as a finish. The 
chain plating was struck by a thirty-two- 
pounder shot in the starboard gangway, which 
cut the chain and bruised the planking ; and 
by a thirty-two-pounder shell, which broke a 
link of the chain, exploded, and tore away a 
portion of the deal covering. Had the shot 
been from the one-hundred-pounder rifle, the 
result would have been different, though with- 
out serious damage, because the shot struck 
five feet above the water-line, and if sent 
through the side would have cleared the ma- 
chinery and boilers. It is proper therefore to 
assert that in the absence of the chain armor 
the result would have been nearly the same, 
notwithstanding the common opinion at the 
time that the Acarsarge was an “ iron-clad” 
contending with a wooden ship. The chains 
were fastened to the ship’s sides more than a 
year previous to the fight, while at the Azores. 
It was the suggestion of the executive offi- 
cer, Lieut.-Commander James S. Thornton, to 


THE SHELL IN THE STERN-POST OF THE  KEARSARGRE.” 


The charge was withdrawn from the shell which was boxed in, 
in which condition it remained for months, until the ship reac 
Boston, where, when the vessel was repaired, a section of the 
stern-post containing the embedded shell was made and sent to 
the Navy Department, and was finally Gapented in the Ordnance 
Museum, Navy Yard, Washington.—J. M. B. 
hang the sheet-chain (or spare anchor-cable) 
over the sides, so as to protect the midship 
section, he having served with Admiral Far- 
ragut in passing the forts to reach New Orle- 
ans,and knowing its benefit on that occasion. 
The work was done in three days at a cost for 
material not exceeding seventy-five dollars, 
In our visits to European ports, the use 
of sheet-chains for protective purposes had 
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attracted notice and caused comment. It is 
strange that Captain Semmes did not know 
of the chain armor: supposed spies had been 
on board and had been shown through the ship 
as there was no attempt at concealment; the 
same pilot had been employed by both ships, 
and had visited each during the preparation 
for battle. The A/abama had bunkers full of 
coal, which brought her down in the water. 
The Xearsarge was deficient in seventy tons 
of coal of her proper supply, but the sheet- 
chains stowed outside, gave protection to her 
partly filled bunkers. 

The battery of the Avarsarge consisted of 
seven guns: two eleven-inch pivots, smooth 
bore, one twenty-eight-pounder rifle, and four 
light thirty-two-pounders; that of the 4/asama 
of eight guns: one-sixty-eight-pounder pivot, 
smooth bore, one one-hundred-pounder pivot 
rifle, and six heavy thirty-two-pounders. Five 
guns were fought by the Acarsarge and seven 
by the A/adama, each with the starboard bat- 
tery. Both ships had made thirteen knots an 
hour under steam; at the time of the battle 
the A/adama made ten knots. The masts of 
the Acarsarge were low and small; she never 
carried more than top-sail yards, depending 
upon her engines for speed. The greater size 
and height of the masts of the A/aéama and 
the heaviness of her rig (barque) gave the ap- 
pearance of a larger vessel than herantagonist. 

Most of the line officers of the Acarsarge 
were from the merchant service, and of the 
crew only eleven men were of foreign birth. 
Most of the officers of the A/alama were 
formerly officers in the United States Navy ; 
nearly all the crew were English, Irish, and 
Welsh, a few of whom were said to belong to 
the “ Royal Naval Reserve.” Captain Semmes 
said: “ Mr. Kell, my first lieutenant, deserves 
great credit for the fine condition in which the 
ship wentinto action with regard to her battery, 
magazine, and shell-rooms” ; and he assuredly 
had confidence in the speed and strength of his 
ship, as shown by the eagerness and dash with 
which he opened the fight. The prisoners de- 
clared that the best practice during the action 
was by the gunners who had been trained on 
board the Zxce//en¢ in Portsmouth harbor. 


Nore: Eleven Confederate cruisers figured in the so-called 
“ Alabama Claims” settlement with England. Named in the 
order of the damage inflicted by each, these cruisers were: the 
Alabama, Shenandoah, Florida, Tallahassee, Georgia, Chick- 
amauga, Nashville, Retribution, Sumter, Sallie, and Boston 
The actual losses inflicted by the A/adama ($6,547,609.86, ac 
cording to claims for ships and cargoes filed up to October 25, 
1871) were only about $60,000 ater than those inflicted by 
the Shenandoah. The sum total of the claims filed against the 
eleven cruisers for ships and cargoes, up to October 25, 1871, was 
$17,900,633.46, all but about four millions of it being charged to 
the account of the A/adama and Shenandoah. 

_ On May 8, 1871, the Treaty of Washington was completed, 
in accordance with which a Tribunal of Arbitration was appointed 
which assembled at Geneva. It consisted of Count Edward 
Sclopis, named by the King of Italy ; Mr. Jacob Staempfli, named 
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The Blakely rifle was the most effective gun, 
The Alabama fought bravely and obstinately 
until she could no longer fight or float. 

The contest was decided by the superiorit 
of the eleven-inch Dahlgrens, especially the 
after-pivot, together with the coolness and ac. 
curacy of aim of the gunners of the Xcarsarge, 
and notably by the skill of William Smith, the 
captain of the after-pivot, who in style and 
behavior was the counterpart of Long Tom 
Coffin in Cooper’s “ Pilot.” 

To the disparagement of Captain Winslow, 
it has been said that Lieutenant-Commander 
Thornton commanded the ship during the 
action. This is not true. Captain Winslow, 
standing on the horse-block abreast ‘the 
mizzen-mast, fought his ship gallantly and, as 
is shown by the result, with excellent judg. 
ment. In an official report, he wrote : 

“It would seem almost invidious to particularize 
the conduct of any one man or officer, in which all had 
done their duty with a fortitude and coolness which 
cannot be too highly praised, but I feel it due to my 
executive officer, Lieutenant-Commander Thornton, 
who superintended the working of the battery, to par- 
ticularly mention him for an example of cochians and 
encouragement of the men while dghting, which con- 
tributed much towards the success of the action.” 

Tuts Sunday naval duel was fought in the 
presence of more than fifteen thousand spec- 
tators, who upon the heights of Cherbourg, 
the breakwater, and rigging of men-of-war, 
witnessed “ the last of the 4/abama.” Among 
them were the captains, their families, and 
crews of two merchant ships burnt by the 
daring cruiser a few days before her arrival 
at Cherbourg, where they were landed in a 
nearly destitute condition. Many spectators 
were provided with spy-glasses and camp- 
stools. The Acarsarge was burning Newcas- 
tle coals, and the A/asama Welsh coals, the 
difference in the amount of smoke enabling 
the movements of each ship to be distinctly 
traced. An excursion train from Paris arrived 
in the morning bringing hundreds of pleasure- 
seekers, who were unexpectedly favored with 
the spectacle of a sea-fight. A French gentle- 
man at Boulogne-sur-Mer assured me that 
the fight was the conversation of Paris for 
more than a week. 

John M. Browne. 


by the President of the Swiss Confederation ; Viscount d’ Itajuba, 
named by the Emperor of Brazil; Mr. Charles Francis A 
named by the President of the United States; and Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, named by the Queen of England. The Counsel for 
Great Britain was Sir Roundell Palmer (afterward Lord 
borne). The United States was represented by William M. 
Evarts and Caleb Cushing. : 

Claims were made by the United States for indirect and national 
losses, as well as for the actual losses represented by the nearly 
eighteen millions on ships and cargoes. 

The Tribunal decided that England was in no way respot 
sible for the $1,160,153.95 of losses inflicted by the Tallahasst, 
Georgia, Chickamauga, Nashville, Retribution, and Sumter; 
and on September 14, 1871, it awarded $15,500,000 damages for 
actual losses of ships and cargoes and interest, on accourtt of the 
other five cruisers. — Eprror. 





MEMORANDA ON 
In Vindication of General Rufus King. 


N writing for THe CENTURY his recollections of 

“The Second Battle of Bull Run,’’ General Pope 
has, perhaps inadvertently, used the exact language 
which in 1863, and long after, so bitterly hurt one of his 
most loyal subordinates. On page 452 of the January 
number these words appear : 

“I sent orders to McDowell (supposing him to be 
with his command), and also direct to General King, 


several times very! that night and once by his own 
staff-officer, to hold his ground at all hazards.’ 


Now the casual reader, ignoring the commas before 
and after the words “and also direct to General King,” 
would say that orders were sent to King several 
times that night and once by his own staff-officer. 
Indeed these words have been used as authority in 
the army, in histories, even in Congressional debate, 
for the statement that General King received repeated 
orders to hold his ground on the evening of August 
28th, 1862, and abandoned it in spite of them. 

No order or message of any kind, sort, or description 
reached General King that night from General Pope or 
any other superior officer; no staff-officer of General 
King saw or heard of General Pope that night; and, in 
point of fact, no matter how many he may have sent 
to McDowell, Pope has since admitted he sent none 
to King. 

Early in "63, when those words first met General 
King’s eyes he wrote at once to his late commander to 
have the error rectified. General Pope claimed that the 
construction of the sentence proved that McDowell 
was meant as the one to whom the repeated orders 
were sent, but at that time he thought he Aad sent 
one message to King by a staff-officer. I quote from 
his letter now inamy possession, the italics being mine : 

“Tt was far from my intention to imply even that any 
blame attached to you in the matter. The officer 
came into my camp about ten o'clock looking for Mc- 
Dowell, to report the result of your action. I told him I 
had no idea where McDowell was, but to return at once 
to you with the message to hold your ground. He got 
something to eat, I think with Ruggles, and went off. 

. Whether he was on your staff or not I really do 
not know though I thought he was your staff-officer. 
_ “Several officers of McDowell's staff came to me dur- 
ing the night looking for him, and to more than one of them 
I gave the same message or McDowell. lf McDowell 
had been with his command as I supposed he was, Sigel 
and Reynolds could have been brought to your support. 
I was disappointed, of course, but did not for a moment 
attach any sort of blame to you. / never knew whether the 
aide-de-camp reached you that night or not, but I felt always 
perfectly satisfied that whether he did or not you had 
ne the very best you could have done under the cir- 
cumstances. ' 


Now the aide-de-camp in question was Houston of 
the Corps of Engineers, serving on McDowell’s staff. 
He had witnessed the severe engagement of King’s 
division, west of Groveton, and sometime after dark 
had ridden off through the woods in search of his gen- 
eral who had not been seen by King or his officers 
since two o'clock in the afternoon. McDowell in 
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hunting for Pope got lost in the woods, and Houston, 
hunting for McDowell, stumbled in on Pope’s camp 
late at night, told there of King’s battle, got refresh- 
ment, he says, of Ruggles, and went off; but he remem- 
bers no message from Pope to King, and if there was 
one, which he doubts, he did not deliver it, for he never 
attempted to return to King, but went on in search of 
McDowell until he found him late the following day. 
No other officer from King got within range of Pope 
that night, so far as rigid investigation has ever dis- 
closed, and that none at all came from Pope to King 
is beyond peradventure. Indeed, in 1878 General 
Pope declared it was to McDowell that all the orders 
were sent. 

As to King’s falling back to Manassas Junction, 
that was the result of the conference between him and 
his four brigade commanders, and was vehemently 
urged upon him as the only practicable way to save 
what was left of the command after the fierce conflict 
that raged at sunset. King’s orders were to march to 
Centreville, which was objected to strenuously by 
Stonewall Jackson’s corps, and they were in the ma- 
jority. The brigade commanders voted for a deflection 
to the right towards Manassas Junction, General John 
Gibbon being most urgent, and the following extract 
from a letter from him to King, also in my possession, 
gives his views : 


WAR. 


** IT deem it not out of place to say that that retreat 
was suggested and urged by myself as a necessary mili- 
tary measure . . . I do not hesitate to say, and it is 
susceptible of proof, that of the two courses which I 
considered open to you of obeying your orders to march 
on Centreville or retreat on Manassas on your own 
er the one you adopted was the proper one. 

** Having first suggested the movement and urged it 
on military grounds, | am perfectly willimg to bear my 
full share of the responsibility, and you are at liberty to 
make any use of this communication you may deem 


proper.” 
Charles King, 
Captain United States Army. 


Government Aid in the Marking of Battle-fields. 


THREE members of the faculty of Vanderbilt U niver- 
sity recently visited the battle-field of Nashville. They 
were in possession of an excellent map, upon which all 
the works, lines, and positions of the two-days’ fighting 
were accurately indicated by a military engineer. They 
tramped fifteen miles to examine and identify all the 
points of interest. Windings inthe pikes, of which three 
pierce the field, courses of streams, and bearings of hills 
and houses were all frequently noted and compared 
with the map. Inquiries were made of persons living 
on or near the battle-field, yet the precise fixing of 
even important localities was, in some instances, im- 
possible. This experience has led me to think that the 
Federal Government, while participants and eye-wit- 
nesses are still living, might devise some simple and 
inexpensive, but still effective, system of laying off and 
marking the important battle-fields of the Civil War, so 
as permanently to aid intelligent investigation by mil- 
itary students and visitors. The persons of whom 
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mention has been made purpose visiting Donelson, 
Franklin, Murfreesboro’, Shiloh, and Missionary Ridge, 
thus completing the circuit of the battle-fields of Ten- 
nessee; and it is certain, if proper facilities of identifi- 
cation and study were afforded by the Government, that 
many summer tourists would prefer such excursions 
to any other entertainment accessible in the South. 
The expenditure of public money, of which there now 
seems to be a surplus, would possibly not be greater 
than that often cheerfully appropriated to the erection 
of a single custom-house; and the advantages, not 
only to the general public, but to the future historian, 
would be incalculable. The changes effected in a few 
years are surprising. New dwellings are erected, old 
ones destroyed, fences are changed, woods cleared, 
pikes and roads opened, ditches and hedges are run, 
and the topography altered in many ways. Old houses 
receive new occupants, and these, upon inquiry, are 
often found in possession of erroneous and impossible 
traditions concerning the events which took place on 
the historic ground they occupy. Many of the battle- 
fields of Europe, I am informed, are so marked with 
stones that the intelligent visitor finds no difficulty in 
connecting the battle with the field. Unless steps are 
speedily taken, on the part of our General Government, 
to mark the places of the special movementsand events 
of our great battles, the limits and outlines of the fields 
will soon be lost beyond recovery. 
Ino. J. Tigert. 


Vanpersi_t University, Nasuvitie, Dec. a1, 1885 


A Statement from the Confederate Commissary 
General 

GENERAL BEAUREGARD inthe November CENTURY 
(1884) and Generals Johnston and Imboden in the 
May CENTURY (1885) criticise the management of my 
department in the matter of supplies for the army at 
Manassas both before and after the first battle. In 
the statements of these generals, there is some con- 
flict, but they all concur in making me appear a pre- 
posterous imbecile, and Mr. Davis guilty of retain- 
ing such an officer, General Imbuden in effect 
charges Mr. Benjamin with suppressing, in order to 
shield my incapacity, an official report of a board of 
officers convened by Johnston. 

General Beauregard wrote to his aides, Colonels 
Chesnut and Miles, on July 29, 1861,— the latter read 
the letter in Congress,— about his vision of capturing 
Washington, and laid the foundation of the cabal 
against Mr. Davis, which made the Confederate Gov- 
ernment a “ divided house.” It produced a resolution 
of inquiry, followed soon by a standing committee,and 
afterwards by a unanimous resolution, in secret session 
of both houses, in January, 1865, to appoint a joint 
select committee to investigate the condition and man- 
agement of all the Bureaux of the War Department. 
The session of this committee on commissary affairs 
was held on January 23, 1865. The investigations 
of the standing committee, during the war, into my 
policy and methods were frequent ; several were long 
taking testimony, for one member, H. S. Foote,— who 
when I was in prison published me as cruel to Federal 
prisoners,— was ever zealous to attack. Every investi- 
gation ended in approval. I have a letter from Mr. 
John B. Baldwin, chairman of the joint select com- 
mittee, stating that he had declared in Congress, as the 
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result of their examination, “ that the commissary de. 
partment of subsistence, under the control of Colonel 
Northrop, the Commissary General, had been man. 
aged with a foresight and sagacity, and a far-reaching 
comprehensive grasp of its business, such as we had 
found in no other bureau connected with the army 
supply, with perhaps a single exception.” ct 

The engineer, General Beauregard, neglected his 
communications, so that “troops for the battle” and 
” were “retarded”’; but they were at 
the depot. “ Eighteen heavy cannon, called for two 
weeks before,” occupied unloaded cars. Numerous 
cars were retained as stationary storehouses “ for 
provisions,” “useless baggage” and “ trunks”; one 
hundred and thirty-three cars were abstracted by the 
“military” power from the use of the railroads for 
two weeks and more before the battle until returned 
by the Quartermaster-General and Mr. Ashe, the Gov- 
ernment agent. There was plenty of lumber available 
to construct a storehouse. General Beauregard was 
not “urgent on the Commissary General for ade. 
quate supplies before the battle,’ for there was no 
ground of complaint. It was after the battle, when the 
vision of capturing Washington had seduced him, that 
he tried to construct a ground of complaint anterior to 
the battle. 

Beauregard made but one demand on me (July 8th, 
by a telegram which I have) for a commissary of the 
Colonel Lee was added; no one was 
removed. On July 6th I ordered Fowle to buy all the 
corn-meal, and soon after all the bacon he could. 
July 7th, Beauregard ordered him to keep in advance 
atwo weeks’ supply for twenty-five thousand men, and 
Major Noland was ready to supply any number of 
The findings of the Board (on which Colonel 
Lee sat) are incoherent, as stated by Imboden. The 
interdictions alleged by him are refuted by Colonel 
Ruffin (my chief assistant), and by all the letters sent 
officially to me in August, 1861. I have Fowle’s de- 
tailed report of the rations at Manassas; there was 
plenty of provision for a march on Washington. If 
I had removed his commissaries as he alleges, or 
“ interdicted ”’ them as General Imboden states, Gen- 
eral Beauregard need not have been hampered, in a 
country which all the generals have declared abounded 
in the essentials of food. 

General Johnston’s comments in the May CENTURY, 
on the commissariat, are unfounded. //e “ requested" 
an increase of provisions which his commissary alone 
could determine, and allowed the accumulation to go 
on for twelve days, after he knew that he had more 
than he wanted. When I was informed, I did what he 
should have had done — telegraphed the shippers to 
stop. Two weeks before his move he promised my 
officer, Major Noland, the transportation deemed suf- 
ficient, and of which he had assumed direct control. 
Empty trains passed the meat which had been laid in 
piles, ready for shipment. Empty trains lay idle at 
Manassas for days, in spite of Noland’s efforts to get 
them. General Johnston says the stores of the other 
departments were brought off. He burned up “hun- 
dreds of blankets and shoes, and three hundred new 
cavalry saddles.” 


“ supplies 


old service. 


beeves. 


L. B. Northrop. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., December 16, 188s. 
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‘THE relation of Christianity to popular 

education is a parental relation. Chris- 
tianity has always been the originator and 
promoter of education. Of the church, indeed, 
this must be said with some qualifications; 
for there have been periods when nothing in 
the world was more frightfully unchristian 
than the ecclesiastical machine. Christianity 
consists of the teachings of Christ, and of the 
life, individual and social, which is based 
upon his teachings and nourished by com- 
munion with him. Christian truth and Chris- 
tian life were in the world when the ecclesi- 
astical powers were the most corrupt and 
malignant—hiding sometimes in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, and waiting for the 
downfall of their persecutors. Even in these 
days it is a mistake to identify Christianity 
with the various ecclesiastical machines; the 
church often happens to be the very thing 
that needs Christianizing. If, therefore, it is 
true that the church at certain periods has 
shown scant favor to other than theological 
science, it is nevertheless true that the drift 
of Christian teaching and discipline has been 
toward the diffusion of learning. 

The uniform testimony of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures is of this tenor. The value of knowledge 
is everywhere insisted on. It is, indeed, as- 
serted that knowledge must rank below love; 
but if the Scriptures seem to disparage knowl- 
edge, it is the knowledge that despises virtue. 
Every careful reader of the Bible knows that 
the value of intelligence as the foundation of 
character and the solid basis of national wel- 
fare is taught with iteration and emphasis in 
both Testaments. Neither is the knowledge 
thus praised exclusively religious knowledge. 
The man of the Biblical history most renowned 
for his wisdom, and most applauded for his 
pursuit of wisdom, was not conspicuously a 
theologian, but a man who seems to have 
mastered what was knowable in his time of 
the “humanities.” This wisdom of Solomon’s 
did not keep him from falling into an abyss 
of sensuality ; but the record does not intimate 
that his fall was the fruit of his learning ; it 
was rather in spite of his learning. His wis- 
dom is always commended and never cen- 
sured. The Bible, the Christian’s text-book, 
may be claimed as the friend of learning. 

_Even in the ages of darkness, when the 
Bible was not in the hands of the people, the 
churches and the monasteries kept alive what 
learning was left in the world. Through all 
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this period the councils of the church steadily 
required the clergy to provide gratuitous in- 
struction for the young. Theodulph, one of 
Charlemagne’s bishops, issued the following 
instruction to his clergy: “ Let the elders 
establish schools in towns and villages, and if 
any of the faithful wish to intrust to them 
their children to be taught letters, let them 
not decline to receive and teach them, but 
with the utmost care instruct them. And 
when they thus teach, let them take from them 
no recompense for their service, nor accept 
anything from them, except what parents, in 
the exercise of charity, of their own accord 
may offer them.” ‘This epistle of Theodulph 
is a fair sample of numerous admonitions ad- 
dressed during these times, by councils and 
dignitaries, to the inferior clergy. Charle- 
magne himself gave orders that schools be 
opened everywhere “to teach children to 
read,” and that “in every monastery some 
one teach psalms, writing, arithmetic, and 
grammar.” The great King’s zeal for learning 
is noteworthy when it is remembered that his 
literary acquisitions stopped short with the 
art of reading, and left room for a dispute 
among the historians as to his ability to write 
his name. The reasonings of his decree show 
how closely he connects learning and religion; 
he urges that, just as good conduct is pre- 
scribed by a definite rule, so also must teach- 
ing and learning be systematically carried on, 
“that those who seek to please God by night 
living may not neglect to please him also by 
right speaking.” 

The Reformation was itself at once the 
effect and the cause of a great revival of learn- 
ing. Erasmus, the hero of the Renaissance, © 
and Luther, the hero of the Reformation, were 
both apostles of the new education. The right 
of private judgment implied the necessity of 
the universal diffusion of knowledge, and both 
Luther and Melanchthon wrought strenuously 
toward this end. The founders of New Eng- 
land, Protestants of the Protestants, by no 
means forgot this corollary of Protestantism ; 
their history shows on every page how great 
was the estimation which they placed upon 
knowledge, and how close was its relation in 
their minds with religion. Within thirty years 
of the landing of the Pilgrims education had 
been made compulsory in every colony ex 
cept Rhode Island, and this was done, as 
their law declared, chiefly with the purpose 
of circumventing “ that old deluder Sathan,” 
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who seeks “ to keep men from the use of the 
Scriptures by persuading them from the use 
of tongues.” 

It is scarcely necessary to trace the close 
connection between the church and the school 
in the early New England commonwealths. 
From these came forth the impulse which 
has made education universal all over the 
Northern States of this Union; so that its 
schools are the earliest care and the loudest 
boast of every sprouting emporium and every 
noisy mart ; so that the pioneer’s axe loses its 
virgin edge upon the timber of which the log 
school-house is builded; and the ambitious 
piles of brick or stone, devoted to the educa- 
tion of the people, rival, in all the centers of 
commerce, the warehouses and the elevators 
and the factories. 

That the motive of education is, in these 
latter days, much less frankly religious than 
it was in the days of the Pilgrims, must be 
admitted. The reasons given in the town 
meeting and in the city council, when appro- 
priations are urged for public schools, are not 
the kind of reasons that would have been 
suggested in Plymouth or in Salem two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. The reasoned basis 
of popular education in the popular mind is 
twofold: it includes philanthropy and self- 
defense. A considerable number of our citi- 
zens recognize the latter as the only admissible 
ground on which a public-school system can 
rest. Philanthropy they do not believe in; or, 
at any rate, they contend that the state has 
no right to go into the business of philan- 
thropy. But the right of self-preservation does 
belong to the state ; and if popular ignorance 
threatens its security, and even its very exist- 
ence, then the state has the right to provide 
and even to require popular education. That 
this is a valid basis of state action on the sub- 
ject, so far as rights go, will not be disputed. 
Whether the education which procecds from 
this as the principal motive is likely to be 
effective in the development of the highest 
character in the citizens so educated would 
be an interesting inquiry. 

But the philanthropic motive is present in 
the minds of many of those who advocate the 
education of the people. Their desire is not 
merely to avert a peril from the state, but to 
confer a benefit upon the pupils. Mr. Mill 
affirms, in his essay “ On Liberty,” that the 
failure to provide for a child “ instruction and 
training for its mind is a moral crime both 
against the unfortunate offspring and against 
society” (p. 204). This is a recognition of the 
child’s rights, and Mr. Mill goes on to say 
that the state ought to secure to the child his 
right to education. The love of equal rights, 
and the disposition to give every human being 
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a fair chance, is still, let us trust, an influen- 
tial motive in the minds of those who adyo- 
cate popular education. And this motive js 
the fruit of Christianity. Look on this picture, 
painted by the author of Gesta Christi, and 
ponder his comment : 


“Schools are open to all. The rich are forced to 
give of their abundance for the education of the poor. 
Not only are common schools = to every class, but 
higher schools and colleges of learning are provided 
for the masses. Even laws are made compelling at- 
tendance, and provisions are we Age eg tpn 
ity for those who are poor and ill-clad. This is one 
of the most remarkable fruits of this religion in mod. 
ern times. It is a forcible distribution of wealth to 
confer the highest possible blessings on the needy. It 
is a confession of society that the most ignorant, de- 
graded, and destitute person is a brother of the most 
fortunate, and must have every opportunity to exert 
his powers. If one could imagine the proposition 
made to the archai of Athens to tax the rich in order 
that the helots might learn to read the Greek classics, 
or a measure before the Roman Senate to set apart a 
new revenue for providing teachers for the plebs and 
the slaves, one could rightly measure the progress of 
the Christian sentiment of equality in these eighteen 
centuries.” 

That popular education, as it exists in this 
country, is the offspring of the religious senti- 
ment, 1s matter of history. But, like many 
another unfilial child, education has shown a 
strong disposition of late to disown and desert 
her mother. The tendency has been gaining 
strength to withdraw education from all asso- 
ciation with religion, to eliminate religion 
wholly from education, and to claim for edu- 
cation all the saving virtues of which society 
has need. There are those who think that the 
diffusion of science and literature will prove a 
sufficient agency for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the state; and that the learning thus 
diffused not only may be but must be sepa- 
rated from everything that bears the semblance 
of religion. 

I have not mentioned this demand for the 
entire secularization of our schools for the 
sake of opposing it at this point in the argu- 
ment, but rather for the sake of calling atten- 
tion to a manifest deterioration of public 
morals which has kept even pace with this 
secular tendency in education. ‘Twenty-five 
or thirty years ago most of our public schools 
were under Christian influences. No attempt 
was made to inculcate the dogmas of the 
Christian religion, but the teachers were free 
to commend the precepts of the New Testa- 
ment, in a direct, practical way, to the con- 
sciences of their pupils; and some of us re 
member, not without gratitude, the impressions 
made upon our lives in the school-room by the 
instructors of our early days. All this has 
been rapidly changing ; and, contemporane- 
ously, it is discovered that something is wrong 
with society. Grave dangers menace its peace; 
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ugly evils infest its teeming populations. Pau- 
perism is increasing. The number of those 
who lack either the power or the will to main- 
tain themselves, and who are therefore thrown 
upon the care of the state, is growing faster 
than the population. The cure of this alarm- 
ing evil is engaging the study of philanthro- 
pists in all our cities. Crime is increasing. 
The only State in the Union that carefully 
collects its moral statistics brings to light some 
startling facts respecting the increase of crime 
within the past thirty years. In 1850 there 
was one prisoner in Massachusetts to every 
eight hundred and four of the population ; in 
1880 there was one to every four hundred and 
eighty-seven. ‘The ratio of the prisoners to the 
whole population nearly doubled in thirty 
years. But it may be said that this increase is 
due to the rapid growth of the foyeign popu- 
lation in Massachusetts. There would be 
small comfort in this explanation if it were the 
true one; but it is not the true one. The na- 
tive criminals are increasing faster than the 
foreign-born criminals. In 1850 there was 
one native prisoner to every one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-seven native citizens; in 
1880 there was one native prisoner to every 
six hundred and fifteen native citizens. The 


ratio of native prisoners to the native popula- 
tion more than doubled in thirty years. 


And this, be it remembered, is in Massa- 
chusetts—the State in which education of 
every kind, public and private, has been 
longer established, and is more munificently 
endowed and more thoroughly administered, 
than in any other State of the Union. Mas- 
sachusetts expends, through her public schools, 
for the tuition of every pupil enumerated in 
her school population, nearly sixteen dollars 
a year. Added to this public provision is the 
great array of universities, colleges, academies, 
and seminaries, amply endowed, far surpassing 
those of every other State in number and in 
excellence. What education can do to pro- 
mote morality has been more thoroughly done 
for Massachusetts than for any other Ameri- 
can State. Nevertheless, the statistics show 
an alarming increase of the vicious and de- 
pendent classes in Massachusetts. There is 
no room for supposing that the case of Mas- 
sachusetts is any worse than that of the 
younger commonwealths. Those who have 
had opportunities for observing the condi- 
tions of society East and West will not be in- 
clined to believe that the morals of the old 
Bay State are any lower than those of New 
York, or Ohio, or Illinois. If other States 
would collect the facts as carefully, and publish 
them as fully, we should see similar conditions 
existing everywhere. 

Neither is it necessary to draw from these 
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facts any pessimistic inferences as to the gen- 
eral decadence of society. This retrograde 
movement, we may well believe, is local and 
temporary. The causes out of which it arises 
may be discoverable and avoidable. What 
they are is a question to which the social 
philosophers, big and little, are devoting much 
study. Mr. Henry George has his theory of 
the increase of pauperism ; and since pauper- 
ism and crime are closely linked together, the 
one evil cannot be explained without uncov- 
ering the causes of the other. ‘The Socialists, 
not content to stop at Mr. George’s half-way 
house, go far beyond him with their philosophy 
and their remedy. The Protectionists have 
their theory of the case, the Free-Traders 
theirs,the Prohibitionists theirs. Besides these 
there are not a few who, in looking more 
deeply for the sources of these increasing 
curses, are inclined to lay the responsibility 
for them at the doors of our schools. If the 
schools were what they ought to be, they say, 
these streams of baleful influence would be 
dried up at their sources, instead of overflow- 
ing the land. The only radical cure of these 
mischiefs is the reform of our educational 
system. 

The explanation last named is partial, and 
the censure which it implies is too sweeping. 
If any man believes that popular education 
is the panacea for all political and social dis- 
orders, he must, of course, believe that the 
present disorders are due to a defective system 
of education; but one who does not expect 
the regeneration of society from methods 
purely educational, will not be so ready to 
arraign the schools as the authors, by com- 
mission or omission, of the social depravity 
now existing. If the methods of education 
had been faultless, and other causes which 
have been all the while operating had contin- 
ued in operation, we should, very likely, have 
witnessed an increase both of pauperism and 
of crime. This accursed harvest springs from 
more than one kind of sowing, and will not 
be extirpated by any one kind of implement. 
The growth of the vicious and dependent 
classes is due to many causes. 

A defective industrial system has some- 
thing to do with it. The relations of capital 
and labor are not what they ought to be. 
The strife between them is unnatural, and it 
has been fostered by a bad political economy 
which erects selfishness into the supreme rule 
of human action. Any one who thinks that it 
makes no difference what men believe is com- 
mended to a careful study of the influence 
of certain economical theories upon the rela- 
tions between employers and employed. In 
cases of this nature temper is a great matter; 
and the temper engendered by the current 
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economy is the reverse of Christian. The 
collisions and conflicts that grow out of this 
evil temper have produced a certain portion 
of the increase of pauperism and crime. 

Another cause is the massing of the popu- 
lations in cities and in great manufacturing 
centers, where multitudes are deprived of the 
sacred restraints of home, and depraved for 
the want of them. 

The great fluctuations of industry produced 
by changing fashions and by sudden and brief 
rages of one sort or another,creating demands 
for labor that quickly blaze up and are as 
quickly extinguished, will account for part of 
it. This shifting, uncertain life that our arti- 
san classes are largely compelled to live is not 
friendly to morality. 

The influence of immigration upon moral- 
ity is suggestively set forth by Mr. W. T. 
Harris : 

“ All parts of Europe and some parts of Asia are 
sending us their immigrants. Each immigrant brings 
some peculiar moral habits which clash with our own. 
The result is that each and all, immigrants and natives, 
have to learn tolerance. But moral a cannot 
be trifled with safely. When people are politically 
compelled to be tolerant of petty customs that they 
believe to be immoral, there follows a relaxation of 
genuine morality itself. Even when a false, bigoted 
prejudice that has rooted itself among the moral vir- 
tues is pulled up, the cardinal virtues themselves suffer 
injury.” — Journal of Social Science, xviii., 122. 


Heredity, too, is a great factor in the pro- 
duction of pauperism and crime. The pau- 
pers and the criminals bring forth with great 
fecundity after their kind, and a careless 
pseudo-charity has encouraged them to per- 
severe. 

Above all, deplore it as we must, it is the 
historical fact that the rapid increase of wealth 
in any country is always accompanied by the 
lowering of the moral standards. ‘The most 
pernicious class of youth in America to-day 
is largely recruited from the children of the 
new rich, who are debauching themselves 
and corrupting those about them with fearful 
energy. And the schools are not chargeable 
with the existence or the mischief of these 
youthful malefactors. ‘They have little to do 
with the schools, except to infect them with 
their own idleness and vice; and the better 
the schools are, the less likely such pupils are 
to remain in them for any length of time. 

There are reasons enough, therefore, for 
the deterioration of public morals outside of 
theschool-houses. Against all of these evil ten- 
dencies of which we have been speaking the 
schools, with all their imperfections, lift up a 
barrier. They promote industry and _ thrift 
and self-support. They check, measurably, 
the increase of crime. Just as they are, they 
exert a salutary influence upon society. 
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Nevertheless, it is altogether possible that 
this depravation of morals is due in part to 
defects in our systems of education. Our 
schools have counteracted these evils to some 
extent, but much less effectively than they 
might have done. The best possible system 
of education would not have prevented them 
all, but it would have prevented more of them. 
The increase of pauperism and crime would 
have been less rapid and alarming if our 
schools had been more wisely organized and 
conducted. 

It may be, therefore, that this unfilial daugh 
ter, having learned by experience that she is 
not sufficient of herself for the regeneration 
of society, will welcome a word or two of ad- 
monition from the mother whose counsels she 
has of late rather testily rejected. Suffer it 
she must, i@she do not welcome it; for Chris- 
tianity will by no means abdicate her right to 
deliver her testimony on this and every other 
subject that deeply concerns the public welfare. 

The first demand that Christianity has to 
make respecting popular education, is that it 
be directed toward the formation of character 
rather than the communication of abstract 
knowledge. And inasmuch as character is 
largely developed by work, the intelligent 
Christian will insist that our public schools 
ought to give a great deal more attention than 
they ever have done to industrial training. 

It may be supposed that the attempt to 
make Christianity responsible for such a de- 
mand as this is strained and extravagant. 
Doubtless there is a sentimental sort of Chris- 
tianity by which “ secular” interests of this 
sort are little regarded, but it is not the 
Christianity of Christ nor of the apostles. 
When we reflect that every Jewish boy was 
compelled to learn a trade ; that the Founder 
of Christianity was himself a carpenter ; that 
the greatest of the apostles maintained him- 
self by the labor of his own hands, and most 
explicitly laid down the law to the converts 
in the churches that he founded, “* If any man 
will not work, neither shall he eat”; that, in 
the frankest contrast with the great teachers 
of Greece, like Plato and Aristotle, who de- 
clared all labor to be degrading to a freeman, 
the Christian fathers, from the very first, sung 
the praises of self-supporting industry, and 
pronounced idleness disgraceful, we readily 
see that the interest of a genuine Christianity 
in the industrial training of the young is neither 
affectation nor afterthought. 

The feeling that something ought to be 
done by the public schools in the way of i- 
dustrial education has been gaining force for 
several years. “ Mercantilism” has laid its 
hand heavily upon the common schools; 
the training provided by them has largely 
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ministered to the love of trade. Much of this 
has been unintentional and even unconscious ; 
mercantilism is in the air, and it insensibly 
rvades our schools, and our school-books, 
and the traditions and methods of education. 
A boy comes out of the grammar school 
pretty well qualified to be a clerk, but with 
very little preparation ‘for any of the handi- 
crafts. It begins to be a serious question 
whether the state ought to devote so much 
time to the training of traders; whether it 
might not be wiser to afford instruction that 
shall turn the minds of the young in other 
directions also. The great majority of the 
pupils in our grammar schools will earn their 
livelihood by manual industries of one sort or 
another. Is it not well to recognize this fact 
in our systems of education, and to shape our 
courses of instruction in such a way that they 
may serve the needs of pupils of this class ? 

It is sometimes said that the state owes to 
its children only the rudiments of a general 
education ; that it ought to equip every citi- 
zen for the discharge of his political duties, 
but that itis not under obligation to teach men 
trades or professions; that the state is going 
a step too far when it undertakes to make 
men lawyers, or doctors, or carpenters, or 
machinists. The objection is valid. It is not 
the function of the state to furnish technical 
or professional training. But there is an in- 
dustrial training which is neither technical 
nor professional; which is calculated to make 
better men and better citizens of the pupils, 
no matter what calling they may afterward 
follow ; which affects directly and in a most 
salutary manner the mind and character of 
the pupil, and which will be of constant ser- 
vice to him through all his life, whether he be 
wage-worker, or trader, or teacher, or clergy- 
man. The training of the eye and of the 
hand are important and essential elements in 
all good education. These elements the state 
is bound to furnish. 

The question immediately arises, how much 
can be done in the common schools to pro- 
mote industrial education? Some experienced 
educators insist that nothing can be done ; 
that no time can be found for such instruc- 
tion in the already over-crowded curriculum 
of the common school; that the attempt 
would introduce confusion ; that if anything 
is done, it must be through the establishment, 
by voluntary agencies, of separate industrial 
schools, in which pupils may receive training 
out of school hours, or after they have com- 
pleted the common-school course. 

To these objections it may be answered 
that a little heroic surgery upon the swollen 
curriculum of the common school would be 
extremely healthful. In the graded schools of 
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our cities the average pupil who completes 
the course spends from eight to ten years in 
studying arithmetic. It must be possible to 
reduce this time considerably, by the conden- 
sation and simplification of text-books. The 
same may be said of geography and of gram- 
mar. Time enough could thus be gained forsuch 
purposes, with great advantage to the schools. 

It is sometimes proposed that the industrial 
training of the public schools should be con- 
fined to the pupils of the high schools. But 
this would greatly restrict the advantages of 
such training, inasmuch as but a small fraction 
of those educated by the state reach the 
high schools. Moreover, the majority of the 
boys who enter the high schools are already 
strongly inclined toward commercial or pro- 
fessional callings; and the industrial educa- 
tion there offered them would, for this reason, 
be less welcome to them, and less influential 
in guiding them toward skilled or productive 
industries. It would undoubtedly be well to 
connect an industrial course with the high 
school; but the greatest benefit of such in- 
struction would be gained by the pupils of 
the two highest grades of the grammar schools. 
The average age at which pupils leave the 
grammar school is fifteen; between the ages 
of thirteen and fifteen instruction of this kind 
can be most successfully imparted. This is 
precisely the age at which boys are apt to be 
restless and insubordinate; a little manual 
work in connection with their studies would 
afford vent to their surplus energies, and 
prove a valuable aidin maintaining discipline. 

The foundation of this industrial training is 
drawing, which is now taught in many of our 
public schools, and which ought to be made 
compulsory in all of them. No branch of 
study now included in the common-school 
curriculum is more “ practical ” than drawing. 
At the basis of all mechanical work lies the 


art of mechanical or projection drawing; at . 


the basis of all industrial art lie the arts of 
design. The man who is to follow any kind 
of handicraft, or who is to be engaged in the 
production of any fabrics or articles that have 
form or color, whether it be spades or shoes, 
or chairs or wheelbarrows, or wagons or 
plows, or hats, or harnesses, or houses, needs 
to have hiseye and his hand trainedin learning 
to draw. A number of young men in a 
machine-shop lately came to the draughtsman 
in that shop and asked him to give them 
lessons in mechanical drawing. They were 
beginning to see, what neither they nor their 
parents could have been made to understand 
while they were in school, that no man can 
be a first-class mechanic in any of the trades 
who does not know something of mechanical 
drawing. 
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The application of art to industry is steadily 
extending into all departments of work. The 
commercial value of almost everything that 
is made is affected, more or less, by its artis- 
tic form. The commonest tool or utensil is 
more desirable if it is shapely and symmetrical. 
Therefore, the arts of design are constantly 
coming into play in all mechanical or manufac- 
turing industries, and every workman needs 
instruction in them. 

Even those who are to follow mercantile or 
professional callings are finding use, contin- 
ually, for knowledge and skill of this sort, and 
are often greatly disabled for the lack of it. 
Who is there that does not need, every month 
of his life, the power to make an intelligible 
representation with the pencil. of something 
that he wishes to describe, or of something 
that he desires to have constructed ? A little 
elementary training in drawing when he was 
a child would have given him this power ; the 
want of it is a constant source of regret and 
annoyance. The notion that drawing is a mere 
“ accomplishment,” an ornamental branch of 
education, can be entertained by none but 
the ignorant. Nothing is taught in our schools 
the utility of which is more obvious. 

The foundation of industrial education is 
thus laid in many of our common schools 
through the introduction of drawing. All that 
is needed is that the work in this department 
should be more thoroughly done. 

In addition to this, instruction should be 
given in the use of the common wood-work- 
ing tools, such as the hammer, saw, plane, 
chisel,and gouge. One of the rooms of every 
grammar school should be a shop, fitted up 
with work-benches and the requisite tools; and 
a capable mechanic should be placed in charge 
of it, as one of the regular corps of teachers. 
From four to six hours a week in the shop 
would be sufficient for each pupil; and the 
boys of a large school could be divided into 
classes, so that a single instructor could easily 
manage them all. In two years of such train- 
ing, under a competent teacher, the use of 
these common tools could be acquired, anda 
practical skill in construction and inthe manip- 
ulation of materials, which would be of the 
greatest advantage to all pupils, no matter 
what callings they might intend to follow, and 
which would give to many of them suggestive 
hints in the choice of a calling. 

It is probable that to these simpler wood- 
working tools lathes might sometimes be 
added, and that the simplest processes of iron- 
working might also be taught. The girls in 
the same schools should receive thorough in- 

‘struction in plain sewing and in ornamental 
needlework, and might also learn modeling in 
clay. The details of the plan are yet to be 





adjusted; but the need of introducing this 
kind of instruction into the common schools 
of our cities is already so obvious that the 
working plans must soon be forthcoming. In 
the smaller country district-schools the diffi- 
culties would be greater, but there, happily, 
the need is less. ‘The boys and girls in these 
schools have plenty of chance for industria] 
training. 

Already the matter has passed beyond the 
stage of theory, and successful experiments 
have been made in several places. In con- 
nection with Washington University, in St, 
Louis, is a school for manual instruction in 
which this plan of giving a broad general 
training in the various processes of mechani- 
cal work has been carried into operation with 
great success. In this school three hours of 
every day are devoted to books, one hour to 
drawing, and two hours to work with tools. 
The three years’ course is about the same as 
that of the ordinary English high school, with 
the manual instruction added. In the first 
year the pupils learn the use of the wood- 
working tools, including the lathe; in the 
second year they work at the forge, learning 
the various manipulations of wrought iron, 
and also take some practical lessons in mold- 
ing, casting, soldering, and brazing; in the third 
year they go into the machine-shop, and are 
drilled in bench work and fitting, turning, 
planing, screw-cutting, etc. More than two 
hundred boys are receiving instruction in this 
school. 

In Toledo, Ohio, a manual training school 
has been established in connection with the 
public schools, to which pupils from the senior 
grammar grade, and from the first year of the 
high school, are admitted. In Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, in Boston, and in Montclair, 
New Jersey, similar schools have been con- 
nected with the grammar school, for pupils 
from eleven to fifteen years of age. The re- 
port from all these quarters is highly encour- 
aging. The practicability of combining 
manual with intellectual training seems to be 
clearly indicated by these experiments. 

The advantages claimed for this combina- 
tion by Professor Woodward, of the St. Louis 
school, are briefly these : 


“1, Larger classes of boys in the grammar and 
high schools. 2. Better intellectual development. 
3. A more wholesome moral education. 4. Sounder 
judgments of men and things. 5. Better choice of 
occupations. 6. A higher degree of material success, 
individual and social. 7. The elevation of many of the 
occupations from the realm of brute, unintelligent 
labor, to one requiring and rewarding cultivation and 
skill. 8. The solution of ‘labor problems.’” 


With several of these anticipated results 
the present discussion is not directly con- 
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cerned; but they must all be regarded as 
beneficent; and the reasons given by this dis- 
tinguished educator for expecting them to 
follow are based not only on a sound phi- 
losophy, but on a large experience. The fact 
that the intellectual development of pupils 
thus trained is not retarded but greatly quick- 
ened by the combination of manual work 
with their studies, appears to be established. 
The boys and girls of the half-time schools 
in England, who spend part of the school 
hours in labor outside the schools, easily keep 
up with those who devote to their studies 
twice as much time. And these pupils are 
generally engaged in laborious and monoto- 
nous employments, far less attractive and 
stimulating than those of the manual training 
school. 

One of the best effects of this method is 
seen in the awakening of pupils who, in their 
text-book studies, are dull and incapable, but 
who find in the manual work something in 
which they can excel. This puts them on 
better terms with themselves, with their teach- 
ers, and with the school ; and the self-respect 
and hope thus inspired lead them to attack 
their mental tasks with a better resolution. 
Professor Francis A. \Yalker, in an excellent 
paper read before the Social Science Associa- 
tion, speaks strongly of this result of manual 
training in schools. 

That the school discipline would be more 
easily maintained under this system, I have 
already suggested. This must result from “a 
more wholesome moral education”; and 
Professor Woodward can tell us how surely 
this is secured by the industrial method: 


“To begin with, I have noted the good effect of occu- 

tion. the programme of a manual training school 

s something to interest and inspire every boy. The 
daily session is six full hours, but I have never found it too 
long. Theschool is not a bore,and holidays, except the 
name of the thing, are unpopular. I have been dosced 
to make stri¢t rules to prevent the boys from crowding 
into the shops and drawing rooms on Saturdays and 
after school hours. There is little tendency, therefore, 
to stroll about, looking for excitement. A boy’s nat- 
ural passion for handling, fixing, and making things 
is pepe A guided into channels instructive and 
useful, as parents freely relate. . . . Gradually the 
students acquire two most valuable habits, which are 
certain to influence their whole lives for good — 
ronan) erwante and method. As Professor Runkle 
says: ‘Whatever cultivates care, close observation, 
exactness, patience, and method, must be valuable 
preparation and training for all studies and all 
pursuits.’ ”’ 


That the judgment would be educated by 
such practical lessons ; that labor itself would 
be dignified ‘and elevated ; that the skill and 
facility thus acquired would render him who 
acquires them more versatile, more fertile in 
resources, and less liable to be stranded in 
dull times and when industries are constantly 
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shifting, are predictions that do not greatly 
tax our faith. That the salutary effect of the 
introduction of the system upon the moral as 
well as the material welfare of the whole 
country would be clearly visible before many 
years, appears to me indubitable. The French 
Imperial Commission, appointed several years 
ago to examine this question, visited Belgium 
and studied the effects of the apprentice schools 
then in operation. At that time fifty-four of 
these schools had been established in that 
kingdom, and the commission testifies: “The 
official reports published in Bruges, in 1863, 
show that everywhere instruction and habits 
of regular employment have produced the 
most successful results in improving the 
morals, not only of the children, but also of 
the parents, and that mendicity and vagrancy 
have almost entirely disappeared from those 
districts” in which these schools have been 
founded. 

This, then, is the first admonition that an 
intelligent Christianity must leave with those 
who direct the policy of our schools. You 
have been building on a foundation too nar- 
row ; you must enlarge your basis ; you must 
learn that character is the principal thing, 
and that character is the result of a harmo- 
nious development of all the powers — of the 
eye and the hand and the practical judgment 
and the will, as well as of the memory and 
the logical faculty ; and you must not forget 
that industrial training affords a discipline 
almost indispensable to the right development 
of character. 


But if the Christianity whose chief concern 
is righteousness has a right to reprove our 
state educators for having omitted to furnish 
this indirect but most effective method of 
moral discipline, much more has it the right to 
rebuke them for their gross neglect to provide 
direct and systematic methods of moral edu- 
cation. The failure to awaken and develop 
the moral nature of the pupils in our schools 
is notorious and disastrous. Moral training 
has become altogether secondary ; the attempt 
to secure it is but feebly and uncertainly made. 

I have before me a consolidated list of ex- 
amination questions presented to teachers by 
county boards of examiners in the State of 
Ohio. This list is said to include “ the whole 
range of the questions sent in [to the State 
Board] by the examining boards of the several 
counties,” and it undoubtedly presents them 
in fair proportion also. Running the eye over 
them, it becomes evident at once that while 
the ability of these intending teachers to im- 
part instruction on all other subjects is fully 
tested, there is very little effort made to find 
out what their purposes and ideas are respect- 
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ing the moral training of their pupils. Upon 
theory and practice of teaching there are one 
hundred and fourteen questions; upon orthog- 
raphy, forty-eight; upon reading, thirty; upon 
penmanship, twenty-four ; upon grammar, one 
hundred and six; upon arithmetic, one hun- 
dred and four; upon geography, one hundred 
and sixty-two ; upon history, nineteen ; upon 
physiology, seventeen ; upon civil government, 
ten; upon book-keeping, ten ; upon algebra, 
eighteen; upon physics, twenty-eight —six 
hundred and ninety questions in all. Of these, 
two questions, under the head of “ theory and 
practice,” refer to the development of moral 
character —these two, namely: “ Do you 
teach morals and politeness ? ”—as if it were 
optional with the teacher whether he would 
do so or not,—and, ‘How would you under- 
take to cultivate the morals of your pupils?” 
Now, when the State in its inquiry into the 
qualifications of teachers makes the ratio of 
morals to other subjects as two to six hundred 
and ninety, we could hardly expect the teach- 
ers whom it employs to be very thorough or 
enthusiastic in imparting moral instruction to 
their pupils. 

As a matter of fact, we get a great deal 
more moral teaching in our schools than this 
astonishing exhibit would indicate. Many of 
the teachers recognize their responsibility in 
this matter, even if the state does not enforce 
it upon them ; and they find ways of impress- 
ing the truths of morality upon the minds of 
their pupils. In their conventions and insti- 
tutes, the question of moral instruction is 
often earnestly debated. On the whole, it is 
rather surprising that teachers should mani- 
fest so much interest in this matter, when 
those who employ them appear to care so lit- 
tle about it. It is not at all to be wondered 
at that many of the teachers are utterly remiss 
in this part of their duty, and that the moral 
education of the young in our public schools 
is, in general, sadly neglected. 

Mr. Harris, in the essay to which reference 
has been made, points out that certain of 
what he calls the mechanical virtues, such as 
punctuality, regularity, and obedience, are 
taught quite effectively in the discipline 
of the school. Cleanliness, also, which comes 
near being a theological virtue, is pretty 
faithfully inculcated in the lower grades, 
while the whole regimen of the school ought 
to be a steady exercise in truth-telling. 
These are important results, and they are a 
necessary outcome of the law of the school. 
For all of this let us be duly thankful. But 
beyond these are wide ranges of conduct in 
which children need careful and systematic in- 
struction, The great duties of self-control — 
the duty of temperance in the indulgence of 


all the appetites, of restraining the passions, 
of ruling the spirit; the social duties of hon- 
esty, and justice, and fidelity to trusts, and 
courage, and honor, and magnanimity, and 
neighborly kindness, and toleration, and sym- 
pathy, and charity; the sacred obligations of 
citizenship — all these, and many others, ought 
to be diligently impressed upon the consciences 
of children in school. The statute of Massa- 
chusetts sets this matter forth in large and 
noble characters: 

“It shall be the duty of the president, professors, 
and tutors of the university at Cambridge, and of the 
several colleges, of all preceptors and teachers of acad- 
emies, and of all other instructors of youth, to exert 
their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children 
and youth committed to their care and instruction the 
principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to 
truth ; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence ; chastity, moderation, and temperance, 
and those other virtues which are the ornament of 
human society and the basis upon which a republican 
constitution is founded; and it shall be the duty of 
such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, as 
their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear under- 
standing of the tendency of the above-mentioned vir- 
tues to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, 
and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to pro- 
mote their future happiness, and also to point out to 
them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 

What this lofty statute demands is not only 
possible, it is the very first and highest mat- 
ter to be cared for in every system of educa- 
tion, public or private. With all their other 
gettings, the children of our schools ought to 
get, and may get, a clear understanding of 
these great matters. Doubtless, as I have 
said, many conscientious teachers endeavor 
to impress moral truths on the minds of their 
pupils; but what is done is done in a desul- 
tory and uncertain fashion; no systematic 
attempt is made to develop this part of the 
child’s nature. 

It is sometimes denied that morals can be 
taught from books, and asserted that such 
teaching is best when it is incidentally rather 
than formally conveyed. I am not yet con- 
vinced that this is true. The objection pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that morality is some- 
thing. altogether transcendental and mystical, 
and cannot, therefore, be didactically treated. 
It is true that what Professor Shairp calls “ the 
moral motive power” is a personal force rather 
than a formula; nevertheless, there are great 
truths of morals which are scientifically verifia- 
ble; laws which are as well established as the 
law of gravitation, orthe law of the trade winds; 
laws which can be stated so clearly and simply 
that the average boy or girl of twelve or four- 
teen can perfectly understand ‘them. The 
pupils of our sc\ools need *o have these 
truths put into their minds, in clear statements, 
that they may be remembered as guides of 
conduct in coming years. 
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The law of veracity, for example, with the 
natural and inevitable rewards and penalties 
annexed to it, is capable of a perfectly clear 
statement. This law can be scientifically ver- 
ified. All the experience of life will tend to 
its verification. Get it once lodged in a boy's 
mind, and he can no more get away from it 
than he can get away from the laws of mo- 
tion. Now I think it is a great deal more im- 
portant to get that law fixed in a boy’s mind 
than it is to teach him the process of extract- 
ing the cube root, or to instruct him in the 
law of storms, or the law of ocean currents. | 
doubt whether many of the pupils of our pub- 
lic schools ever do get that law fixed in their 
minds. They know, in a general way, that it 
is wrong to lie; but the eternal reasons for 
veracity, and the sure penalties of mendacity, 
they do not understand. To give them these 
truths in simple propositions ; to show them 
the facts on which these propositions are 
based ; to point out to them the operation of 
the moral laws, as you point out to them the 
operation of the physical laws or the physio- 
logical processes of digestion — this would be 
to many of them an inestimable service. ‘They 
would remember the law; their observation 
would constantly confirm it; and it would in- 
fluence their conduct all their lives long. 

Precisely the same thing may be said of all 
the other great laws of conduct. They may be 
clearly stated, and their natural rewards and 
penalties indicated ; and the state is bound 
to give this kind of instruction, whatever else 
it may withhold. To leave so great a matter 
as this to the teacher’s option, and allow him 
to give moral instruction incidentally, as if it 
were not a matter of prime importance, is to 
disparage and degrade the whole subject in a 
fatal manner. We are bound to dignify it by 
making it a part of the regular course of study. 

Suppose the teacher tells the pupil, casually, 
these truths of morality of which we have 
spoken. The pupil is likely to take them as 
the teacher’s individual opinion. If the pupil 
has great confidence in the wisdom of the 
teacher, these truths may make a deep im- 
pression on his mind ; if he has not, they will 
make very little impression. In any case, they 
will not come to him as the ascertained and 
established facts of science, as truth that has 
been verified by observation and experiment. 
That is the way in which they ought to come 
to him. The moral laws ought to be put upon 
an equal footing, in the pupil’s intelligence, 
with the laws of physics or physiology. 


It is sometimes supposed that no effective 
moral teaching is possible, save that which 
refers to the Bible as authority. This is a 
great mistake. Doubtless many of us would 
rather have the Bible taught in the schools 
as the text-book of morals — if it could be 
intelligently taught —than any other book. 
But this is not possible. And, although no other 
knowledge or morality can be so good as that 
which would be gained bya reverent and intel- 
ligent study of the Bible, yet a knowledge of the 
great moral laws and their penalties, sufficient 
for the practical guidance of men in earthly 
affairs, can be gained from the experience of 
men and the study of human nature. The 
moral laws revealed in the Bible are also im- 
pressed upon the nature of man. They were 
in full force and effect before the Bible was 
written. As soon as moral beings began to exist 
in their present relations these laws began to 
operate. The facts of morality are stated in 
the Bible because they are true ; they are not 
true because they are stated in the Bible; 
they were true before a word of the Bible had 
been uttered. Every law of the decalogue, as 
my old teacher of morals, President Hopkins, 
always insists, is a natural law. Surely there 
can be no objections to teaching natural law 
in the public schools; and of all natural laws, 
those which relate to conduct should first be 
taught by the state. The neglect to provide 
this kind of teaching is sheer fatuity ; every 
citizen who is a Christian, and who believes 
that righteousness is the principal thing, is 
bound to cry out against it, and to demand, 
unceasingly, that this great defect in our sys- 
tems of popular education be remedied without 
delay. 

The systematic and intelligent teaching of 
morals in the public schools would, undoubt- 
edly, accomplish much good. Nevertheless 
the fact must not be overlooked that truth of 


this kind, to be most effective, must be vital-* 


ized by a genuine religious faith. Religion is 
the inspiration of all highest morality. And 
while religion cannot be taught in the public 
schools, those teachers who possess this faith 
may, without any dogmatic instruction, impart 
it to their pupils. “It is for the teachers,” 
says Mr. W. T. Harris, “ not to claim to in- 
troduce formal religious ceremonies, but to 
make all their teaching glow with a genuine 
faith, hope, and charity, so that pupils will 
catch from them their view of the world as 
the only view that satisfies the heart and the 
intellect and the will.” 


Washington Gladden. 
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ISTORY records numerous instances 
where different divisionsof thesamearmy 
have by mistake fired into each other in the 
darkness. Not less sad blunders are sometimes 
made by labor and capital in those battles 
which find expression in strikes and lockouts. 
Labor and capital are each as necessary to the 
other.as the two wings of a bird, Cripple either 
wing, and the other is useless. Neither labor 
nor capital can rise alone. In this paper we 
shall not attempt a dissertation on the politico- 
economic relations between these interests. 
We prefer to treat of some of the causes and 
cures of their troubles, and to deal directly 
with preventives which may help clashing in- 
terests to conserve themselves. 

But first consider some of the moral ques- 
tions involved ina labor trouble where a thou- 
sand hands are out of work. Their aggregate 
daily pay of perhaps one thousand four hun- 
dred dollars is a small share of the loss where 
hunger and cold, sickness and death result. 
Money values are pitiably powerless to meas- 
ure that. All this is small, compared to a side 
of the question usually not even considered — 
the moral value of being employed. Very 
often to give one young man or woman honest 
employment is to save that one, body and 
soul, and to save the community care and 
cost. This is vividly illustrated by the well- 
known story of a friendless girl who, about 
three generations ago, was thrown upon the 
world and not cared for. Her children and 
children’s children came to number over a 
hundred, desperate and dangerous men and 
women of crime. No record of earth can tell 
how many a bright young man or woman 
thrown out of employ by the labor trouble has 
thus become a center of equally dark and ever- 
widening circles. For these reasons and such 
as these, wnconceivably great responsibility 
rests on all concerned in the labor question. 
It will not do to attempt to hide behind cor- 
porate action. Stockholders cannot be too 
careful of the power vested in the votes their 
stock. represents. A labor cyclone may bring 
bitter regrets because officers and managers 
were not made to feel the personal influence 
of stockholders, exercised by word and letter, 
and presence at board-meetings. It is not im- 
probable that the storm at Pittsburgh a few 
years ago, or the more recent telegraph strike, 
would have been averted if stockholders had 
.. been more vigilant. 

Capital is probably as often right as labor. 
Through a blindness hard to understand, labor 
frequently stands in its own light. Here, again, 
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individual responsibility in many of the fear- 
ful relations above suggested must be assumed 
by any who in anger, stubbornness, or thought- 
lessness start these labor troubles, or fan their 
flames after they are kindled. That man’s 
heart is not in the right place who is willing 
on light occasion to “ let loose the dogs of 
war” in a strike; who is not more than will- 
ing to favor a peaceful solution. It were bet- 
ter to do our duty in these lines of action in 
time than, too late, to be rudely wakened 
from dreams of fancied security by violences 
perpetrated by mobs made up of the danger- 
ous classes, who prowl like hyenas, waiting 
to make labor troubles the occasion of looting, 
violence, and lust. The police know that 
often those who lead in these times are not 
so famous for mechanical skill or industry as 
for recklessness and criminal practices. Not 
infrequently communistic gatherings are where 
they originate, Yet these very gatherings, we 
may note in passing, are not always so intract- 
able as they are supposed to be. Not many 
months ago, a lady who is president of one of 
our State Peace Societies quietly went into 
one of these socialist meetings, and, after 
listening awhile to their turgid expressions, 
asked leave to say a few words. She then laid 
before them a more excellent way. They heard 
her respectfully, and accepted her advice. 
This may be a straw showing the direction 
which can be given to a wind supposed to 
blow nobody any good. Judicious conference 
with socialists was thus shown to have a mis- 
sion. All possible safety-valves should be in 
action in these dangerous days. 
Over-concentration of population in cities 
and towns is one of the most fruitful sources 
of evils which find expression in strikes and 
lockouts. The latter are like the steam-gauge, 
indicating pressure —not the explosive steam 
itself. Securing continuance in rural life by 
those whose home is in the country, and as 
far as practicable turning others from town life 
to the country, isthe best relief to that pressure. 
This abnormal concentration is subversive of 
the best interests of both labor and capital. 
Young men enjoying independent life on 
mountain and prairie farms cannot be told 
too often, or with too much emphasis, that 
commercial records show that only three men 
in a hundred succeed as merchants, while 
ninety-seven go to the wall. A small propor- 
tion of those who go from the country to the 
city succeed in getting clerkships. Few of 
these have the grip or opportunity to become 
merchants, and we have just seen how unen- 
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viable is the lot of even those who reach that 
point. A small percentage of the thousands 
flocking to cities, like moths to a candle, 
succeed in getting the average net pay real- 
ized by men and women on farms. Deduct 
excess of cost of food, fuel, and more expen- 
sive clothing, rents, and the drain of long 
periods of being unemployed, from the seem- 
ingly higher city wages, and there is a heavy 
balance fer capita in favor of country life. A 
much larger proportion become proprietors 
of homes in the country than in the city, and 
such proprietorship is a powerful bulwark to 
both labor and capital. 

In proportion as farming is made attractive 
in scientific and zsthetic points of view, will 
it retain intelligent youth now engaged in it, 
and draw others from the city to it. Infusing 
into it the finish and thoroughness of French 
and especially Belgian methods will make 
the small farm sufficient for the support of a 
family. Practical development of the small 
farm idea makes it more possible for city life 
to be exchanged for that of the country. 
There are a thousand city people who could 
raise money to buy and work ten acres, where 
there is one who could buy a hundred acres. 
Of over three million farms in France, only 
about ten per cent. exceed five acres apiece 
in extent. Yet the French farmers were 
chiefly the people who paid the German 
indemnity, after the fall of Napoleon III., so 
quickly as to astound the financiers of Chris- 
tendom. Sure we are, after traversing France 
from Calais to the Alps, that we have never 
seen rural life in Europe in more captivating 
light than among these people. Forestry is a 
strong point in making farming attractive. It 
creates the need of forest engineers, such as 
are employed abroad. Thousands of young 
men would soon find work in such capacity, 
at good salaries, if they would fit themselves 
for it. They are needed now by counties, 
states, and railway and land companies. If 
we consider the proportion who succeed in 
law and medicine, on a scale commensurate 
with the idea of those who leave farms to go 
into these professions, we shall see the ratio 
is similar to that in merchandising. There are 
a hundred lawyers and doctors with scanty 
practice, to ten who can be considered as in- 
dependent as the average farmer. In propor- 
tion as these points are practically compre- 
hended, will there be measurable relief from 
overcrowded markets, low wages, and poor 
pay for investment of capital in mining and 
manufacturing. 

It is an axiomatic proposition that there is 
“more money in peace than in contention.” 
A recent Western lawsuit over a few fifty-dol- 
lar calves cost twenty thousand dollars. A 
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case in Philadelphia, known as “the kitten 
case,” arose over possession of a half-grown 
cat. It grew into expensive suits and coun- 
ter-suits, and more costly hate. The president 
of the Universal Peace Union consented in the 
latter case to act as a conciliative board of one. 
He was successful, and so helped to develop 
a factor in the peace problem of no mean 
significance. The settlement of “the kitten 
case” shows how petty strifes may be pre- 
vented from growing into larger ones, which 
in the aggregate constitute much of the sea 
of turmoil vexing the great labor interests. 
When people practice peace in small circles, 
they will do so in large ones. Usually one 
or both parties are self-deceived by specious 
ideas of “ fighting for the right.” They forget, 
or do not know, that disinterested lookers-on 
see that the reverse is true. This naturally 
suggests conciliation and arbitration among 
the potent preventives of strikes and lock- 
outs, and their causes. 

During a once threatened labor trouble, 
Daniel Webster made a speech in the interest 
of capital. In that speech he said in sub- 
stance, and said impressively between clenched 
teeth, “‘ When any man says the poor against 
the rich, mark him! mark him!” We say, 
“ When any man, rich or poor, isunwilling to 
settle a labor trouble by fair, conciliatory 
arbitration, mark him! mark him!” Like the 
woman in Solomon’s time who was willing 
to have the baby cut in twain, he is presum- 
ably in the wrong who is not willing to refer. 
Conciliation and arbitration — not arbitrary 
arbitration — have been fruitful of much good 
in the Old World. ‘Trade guilds used it in 
medizval times. In the early part of the pres- 
ent century, Napoleon devised and estab- 
lished the “ Court of Peace” under the most 
perfect system of laws, framed by him to this 
beneficent end, which were ever enacted. 
Such courts are still widely and successfully 
used. Mr. Joseph D. Weeks says of this sys 
tem of Napoleon: “These laws, with some 
slight modifications, have continued until the 
present under the title of ‘ Conseils des Prud’- 
hommes.’ These councils,” says Mr. Weeks, 
“are judicial tribunals constituted with the 
authority of the Minister of Commerce, 
through the chambers of commerce which 
are established at important trade centers of 
that country. They are composed of an equal 
number of employer and working-men mem- 
bers, each class electing its own represen- 
tative, with a president and vice-president 
named by the Government. The authority 
of these councils extends to every conceivable 
question that can arise in the workshop; not 
only between the workman and his employer, 
but between the workman and his apprentice, 
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or his foreman. There is but one question 
they cannot settle—future rates of wages; 
but even this can be done by mutual agree- 
ment. Arbitration is compulsory upon the 
application of either, and the decisions of that 
court can be enforced the same as those of 
any other court of law. The workings have 
been beneficial to French industry, especially 
by conciliation, by which more than ninety 
per cent. of all cases brought before these 
tribunals are settled.” In 1847 the sixty-nine 
councils then in existence had before them 
19,271 cases, of which 17,951 were settled by 
conciliation in the private bureau, 519 more by 
open conciliation, and in only 529 cases was it 
necessary to have formal judgment. In 1850, 
of 28,000 cases, 26,800 were settled by open 
conciliation. There were at the close of 1874 
one hundred and twelve councils in France. 
In 1878 there were brought before them 
35,046 cases, of which 25,834 were heard in 
private, without a formal trial, and seventy- 
one per cent. were settled without a public 
hearing. Of the entire number of cases 21,- 
368 were relative to wages, 4733 to dismissals, 
and 1795 related to apprentices. In 1883 
over 263,000 cases were considered by these 
commercial tribunals. Of these a less propor- 
tion were carried on to the civil courts than 
were appealed there from lower civil courts. 
This satisfactory showing falls far short of 
expressing the great benefits of these councils 
to French industry, especially in removing 
causes of differences, or in preventing them 
from growing into disputes. Tribunals similar 
to those of France exist in Belgium. Their 
success has been less marked than in France, 
owing in part to the fact that they sometimes 
havecriminal jurisdiction. The French councils 
are presided over by lay judges. They are 
tradesmen, merchants, or manufacturers, and 
are aided by clerks trained in this law. The 
claimants appear in person, seldom by attorney. 

For over a quarter century, similar but 
voluntary boards have existed in England. 
Before the Nottingham system came into use 
in the hosiery industry, there had been des- 
perate boycotting, also machinery smashing, 
with brutal beatings and even murders. Mr. 
Mundella was the prime promoter of the sys- 
tem, and the leading arbitrator under it. ‘The 
Wolverhampton system was contemporaneous 
in its inception with the Nottingham, and was 
used among the builders. Here Mr. Rupert 
Kettle did good service as the leader. It suc- 
ceeded better than the other, because its 
chairman had a casting vote. Pending arbi- 
tration under these and the French system 
work and wages go on. 

The frequent and regular meetings of these 
boards of capitalists and laborers, as egua/s, 
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have good effects on both classes, or rather 
tend to obliterate class lines. The meetings 
are informal, and rich and poor sit around 
the same table like friends at a social debat- 
ing club. Meetings being regular prevent 
delay in settlements. “ Delay is dangerous.” 
It causes irritation and makes the parties less 
and less in a spirit to listen to reason and be 
influenced by kindness. 

The clear-cut, intimate knowledge all par- 
ties secure of facts and philosophies con- 
nected with their trades is a great advantage 
gained by these boards. Not only the mem- 
bers of the boards, but, through them, their 
constituents get information which gives them 
poise. Thus they all learn salient conditions 
of their special industry in various parts of 
the world, prices of labor and material, 
improved machinery and processes, etc. 
Delegates of workmen from these British 
boards are sent to investigate in France, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere, and they return and 
report. Similar methods of settlement have 
extended to the coal and iron trades, lace, 
leather, pottery, and other industries. 

Selling prices have come to be accepted as 
the gauge of rates. Onthese, sliding scalesare 
arranged, which are found to insure reasona- 
bly fair rates of advance or of reduction, It 
has been well said that “the love of justice 
and fair play that leads to being willing to 
arbitrate naturally insures abiding honorably 
by results.” Ninety per cent. of the cases 
brought before the voluntary boards have 
been satisfactorily settled, and this mainly 
under the conciliation phases of their opera- 
tion, before the arbitration stage was reached. 
All the work in this line in Britain might 
be said to be done in this voluntary way. 
There have been provisions for arbitration 
by law since the fifth year of George the 
Fourth’s reign; but these and some other 
enactments of that nature have remained as 
dead letter, with few if any exceptions. 

Somewhat extensive and not unsatisfactory 
arbitration has been tried in the settlement 
of difficulties in the vast shoe trades of Lynn, 
Massachusetts. Probably one of the most 
harmonious efforts in this line was by Strat- 
ton & Storm in New York city. They lost 
largely by a strike in 1876. In 1879 they 
arranged a permanent basis of conciliation 
and arbitration, which has since worked ad- 
mirably. That basis was amended in 1880, 
and has been the model of similar work ™ 
various trades. Other arbitrations and ther 
results, in several States of the Union and in 
a wide range of industries, have become well 
known through the public press. Some of 
the States have legal provisions for settlements 
by reference ; and all of them would do w 
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to take higher, broader ground and more ad- 
vanced legislation to this good end. 

One of the most satisfactory cases of con- 
ciliation and arbitration in America was the 
settlement of a serious strike in the Philadel- 
phia shoe trade, in 1884. This was arranged 
by Hon. J. M. Washburne, with some codpera- 
tion of the Peace Union. About $7000 daily 
wages was involved, and what proved to be a 
cold winter was before the working people. The 
settlement saved this, with all the peace and 
comfort, health and morals involved. Not the 
least of the advantages gained was the formu- 
lation of eleven rules, with notes on the 
same, The value of these rules and notes is 
shown by their having since settled several 
strikes in othertrades and other States. They 
were posted up in factories, and the workmen 
by way of pleasantry came to call them “The 
Eleven Commandments.” They were fur- 
thermore made the basis of adjustment of a 
serious trouble in one of the largest institutions 
of learning in the country. These rules, with 
notes on them by Mr. Washburne, are as 
follows : 


RULES ADOPTED BY JOINT BOARD OF ARBITRATION 
IN PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 3, 1885. 


Rule 1, Sec. 1. The right of the manufacturer to 

employ and discharge employees must be acknowledged, 

ote: This rule means that the right to employ and 
to discharge laborers belongs to those who own the 
business. There could be no other rule. No pru- 
dent man would invest capital in business if he could 
not control it by employing the laborers he thought 
necessary and proper for conducting it. This is the 
inseparable incident of capital. 

Sec. 2, But if a person discharged claims that he is 
discharged because he is an active member of the Knights 
of Labor, by specifying his cause or causes of complaint, 
in writing, he may bring the matter directly before the 
Board of Arbitration for a hearing. 

Note: In this rule the word “he” includes both 
sexes. Its object is to prevent persons from being dis- 
charged “because they are active members of the 
Knights of Labor.” But if an active member is dis- 
charged for any cause other than “because he is an 
active member,” his case stands as that of any other 
person. When the person discharged claims that the 
act was done because he is an active member of the 
Knights of Labor, by complying with the direction of 
the rule, he may bring the matter before the Board for 
a hearing; and the Board has the sole right to hear it. 
The matter must be in writing, in order that the Board 
may see the exact cause of complaint, and know just 
what is to be heard and decided. 

Rule 2. Each factory is to regulate its own working 

rs, but in no case shall a day's work exceed ten 
hours, except in two or three departments, in order to 
Jill orders on time. 

Note: Each factory shall say at what time hands 
shall begin to work in the morning, and when they 
shall stop, not exceeding the time named in the rule. 
When extra work is to be done, the manufacturer shall 
direct it in order to meet the engagement calling for it. 
But for the extra labor done there shall be extra pay. 
Business will decide the departments. 
ia 3 Shop meetings to be held only after working 

urs, 
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Note: The purpose of this rule is that there may be 
no interference with business. 

Rule 4. Grievance Committee of shops not to meet 
oftener than once a week, except in case of new em- 
ployees. 

ote: The committee need not meet once a week 
unless it has business. But for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the condition and standing of persons not 


hitherto employed in the shop, it may meet as often as 
necessary. 

Rule 5. Pending the discussion and decision of any 
difference or dispute, there shall be no lockout, strike, 
sinppage, or cessation of work by either employer or em- 


> ° 
ote: It is the object of this rule to substitute rea- 
son and right instead of violence in whatever form, by 
either auglaper or employee. And during no dispute 
or difference shall the work of any shop or department 
of it be stopred or interfered with. If the interests of 
parties cannot be so adjusted and harmonized that the 
ties can continue the relations of employer and 
employee, then, according to the real or supposed 
interests of the parties, they must separate, not in 
violence, but according to reason. This rule implies 
that in no case is it nectssary to resort to lockouts, 
strikes, or violent means in any form; it being the 
office of reason, acting according to the golden rule, 
to adjust all human interests. 

Rule 6. The Grievance Committee of each factory is 
recognized as the only mode of communication between 
the employer and local assemblies; but in the event 
an agreement cannot be reached, the matter in dispute 
shall be submitted to the Board of Arbitration. 

Note: This rule is sufficiently plain without explana- 
tion. 

Rule 7. There shall be no interference with the 
employment or wages of hands hired by the week, when 
the wages are satisfactory to the employer and employee ; 
so that competent workmen may be protected. 

Note: Business requires that some “hands be 
hired by the week,” and the wages are paid to the 
skill of the hand. It is the object of the rule to pro- 
tect both the laborer and the manufacturer. It is to 
give to the manufacturer the advantage of skilled labor, 
and to give to skilled labor a just remuneration, Of 
course the manufacturer may employ inferior skill, 
and give it inferior remuneration. This may be im- 

rtant at some times and for some purposes. It is 
the right of the manufacturer to determine how his 
business shall be conducted. Capital and labor should 
each receive its equitable reward. This rule was very 
thoroughly discussed, and unanimously and heartily 
adopted. If the wages are not satisfactory, the hand 
may quit work ; and if not satisfactory to the employer, 
he may dismiss him. With any other rule business 
could not safely be carried on. 

Rule 8. The Joint Board of Arbitration shail con- 
sist of seven members from each side,who shall serve 
Sor one year, or until their successors are oo or 
elected. Five members from cach side shall constitute 
a quorum. A majority vole shall be final in all cases. 

Yote: Seven manufacturers and seven employees 
compose the Board. These are appointed by the 
respective associations. Five members from each side 
can do business. When, by the sides, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion, the same number of persons only on 
each side shall cast a vote. But when the vote is not 
by sides, all at the meeting may vote, and the majority 
decides the question. 

Rule 9. In case of a tie vote cach side shall select a 
disinterested person, and these two shall select a third 
person, and their decision shall be final. 

Note: In a warm contest both parties might not 
agree on a third person, and hence the provision of 
the rule. When the three persons are chosen, the 
majority vote cast by them shall be final. 
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Rule 10. The Joint Board of Arbitration shall meet 
semi-monthly, at such time and place as may hereafter 
be agreed upon. No complaints shall be considered un- 
less stated in writing, and the causes of complaint are 
5 _— and signed by the complainant. 

ote: All parties seek to avoid trivial complaints. 
The rule requires the complaint to bein ss in order 
that the person may see it in that form, and that the 
Board may have something definite before it. 

Rule 11. Complaints may be presented to the Board 
at the first meeting after the cause thereof shall arise, 
or it will be deemed that there are no grounds for 
complaint. 

ote: This rule is rigorous, and might work hard- 
ship if the cause of complaint should arise just before 
ameeting. But all parties thought there should be 
no delay. If “an active member” is discharged, he 
wants a speedy hearing, and he must use diligent 
means to obtain it. It is improper to introduce stale 
complaints. 

Addendum. If any difference shall arise hereafter, 
touching any matter not provided for in the foregoing 
rules, such difference shall go before the Board of 
Arbitration for adjustment and decision. 


A good way to make this method general 
is for people to use it individually. It can be 
utilized in family and in personal troubles, so 
as to quench sparks that kindle fires result- 
ing in separation of families and in deeds of 
violence and fraud. The idea of reference 
should be taught in the schools. Children 
could make profitable as well as interesting 
entertainment out of exercises in it. Kinder- 
garten Peace Courts could so ingrain concili- 
ation and arbitration into the people, that 
neither war between individuals nor nations 
would be thought of, much less tolerated. 

No contract of importance should be drawn 
without a clause providing for reference. 
Such a clause should be the closing one in 
printed forms for contracts,—a few lines, 
either written or printed, stating in substance 
that if any misunderstanding arises under the 
contract, the parties to the same, for them- 
selves and their legal representatives, agree 
to settle it by peaceable reference to disinter- 
ested third parties ; one (or more) to be chosen 
by the party of the first part, and the same by 
the party of the second part, and if they can- 
not agree, they are to call in an umpire ; that 
settlement to be final in the premises, and 
binding on all the persons and interests in- 
volved. This then becomes a part of the con- 
tract, and can be enforced as such. Further, 
being a contract, it is available under the com- 
mon law of contracts even in a State where 
there is no special legal provision for arbitra- 
tion. Many, if not all, of the chambers of 
commerce and boards of trade in the great 
cities have long had standing committees of 
arbitration, which save their members, and 
the community at large, untold expense and 
friction. 

The humiliating results often occurring in 
legal contests, through the awful abuses pos- 
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sible under the jury system and an elective 
judiciary, call loudly for some way of relief, 
The United States Supreme Court, and also 
several of the State courts, are almost hope- 
lessly encumbered with accumulated work, 
Arbitration would clear the dockets of much 
of this surplus, and tangibly check the supply 
at the fountain-heads of contention. : 

Not least among the advantages of arbi- 
tration would be the prevention of publicity 
to matters which should be kept strictly pn- 
vate. In hosts of cases, too, injustice is suffered 
through sensitive shrinking from having affairs 
hauled before the public, with which the pub- 
lic has no concern beyond contemptible curi- 
osity. Many a wreck of family and of fair 
name might be prevented by this more com- 
mon-sense way of “courting.” Vexatious 
delays and the expense of lawsuits can toa 
great degree be done away with by peaceable 
reference. Many an unprincipled oppressor 
knows the money is not within reach of his 
victim to secure redress in the courts; or he 
knows “the law’s delay” will secure his ends. 
Consequently the saving of “me, money, and 
publicity by conciliation and arbitration are re- 
sults the value of which is not easily estimated. 
The saving of friendships from wreck’ in the 
tempests of legal strife is another point well 
worthy of consideration. 

Helping to self-help is a measure potent to 
prevent labor troubles, and fruitful of large 
results for good. Capital should help labor 
to stand alone. Under this head the defi- 
nition of the capitalist by Smiles, as “merely 
one who does not spend all he earns,” is im- 
portant. By parity of reasoning, “capital” 
and “savings” are synonymous; and the 
mutual interests of capital and labor are pro- 
moted by helping laborers to become capital- 
ists. Hosts of mechanics never rise above 
journeymen’s ranks, because they never have 
enough ready money to start business for 
themselves. ‘The moment a man has a rea- 
sonable prospect ahead of such a change, he 
becomes conservative. He is not now 80 
likely to be a factor of labor troubles. Twen- 
ty-five cents a day, beginning at twenty-one 
years of age, put either into a savings-bank 
or an endowment life insurance policy, would 
give a mechanic at forty years more money Mm 
hand than most successful men have had for 
a start in the world. The drink and tobacco 
bills of any one of hundreds of thousands of 
mechanics would easily carry through such a 
scheme to secure working capital. The e0- 
dowment is better, perhaps, than the savings 
bank, in that it is impossible to withdraw It, 
and probably lose accumulating capital om 
some transient scheme before the “ independ: 
ence fund” has reached a sum sufficient to 
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be effective, or before the man has experience 
needed to handle his capital wisely. During 
the last half century this policy among British 
mill operatives has come much in vogue. 
One who is laying his course thus finds “ birds 
ofa feather flock together.” Habits of sobriety 
and of saving lead the carpenter or the mason 
to study the higher branches of his trade, 
and to attention and application, which secure 
higher wages and less loss of time on sprees. 
So he gains ability to double the ratio of his 
fund, and probably has, besides, an extra dol- 
lar a day with which to buy a home and better 
food, furniture, and clothing. 

Every million men making such use of a 
dollar a day throw over three times as much 
into the scale of home consumption of manu- 
factures as the value of the total annual yield 
of all our gold and silver mines. Under-con- 
sumption, far more than over-production, is 
to-day the lion in the path of our industries, 
A quarter of the money working-people worse 
than waste in liquor and tobacco would give 
more and better and much-needed home 
comforts for themselves ; would set looms and 
spindles, forges and lathes rolling out a labor 
anthem pitched to the key of plenty of work 
and good pay. It would at once create and 
consume a volume of productions, making a 
tangible difference in the output of manufac- 
tures. It would help both capital and labor 
to help themselves. Viewed exclusively from 
commercial and from politico-economic stand- 
points, the waste of national wealth by the 
working-people in drink and tobacco causes 
more of the trouble between labor and capi- 
tal than all other causes combined. It has 
richly repaid some English manufacturers to 
both suggest these points to their workpeople 
and then help them to plan and execute to the 
end of carrying them into practice. It would 
not less richly reward American manufacturers 
to follow the good example. “ Nature abhors 
a vacuum.” This is true in other than mate- 
rial realms. ‘The mill-owner may be sure that 
his employees, like his children, will be filling 
up with bad habits unless he helps them to 
fill up with good ones. If he enters into their 
plans with sympathy, he can lead them in wis- 
dom’s ways. It is not enough to provide night- 
schools. Mere mental education has well been 
characterized as “making clever devils.” 
Teaching his people morals and habits of 
thrift will help the employer quite as much as 
the employee. Thus will more and better 
work be got by a given wage expenditure. 

It is hard to get people to begin, and carry 
out, system in schemes for saving. Naturally 
4 person not accustomed to saving regularly 
thinks the weekly earning so small that lay- 
ing by anything from it is next to impossible. 
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It does them good to know some facts in this 
connection; to know that savings-bank 
records show the largest deposits have not 
been in times of high wages. The pressure of 
low wages is found to lead to provident plans 
and habits. On the other hand, the abandon 
born of a period of high prices for work has 
the opposite effect. Further, the largest aver- 
ages of deposits are not among those paid the 
highest wages; the principal depositors in 
Manchester saving-banks, for example, being 
domestic servants. Consequently, the people 
want reminding that they need not wait for 
some time of high wages in the dim future to 
begin systematic savings. 

‘Trying to ape the rich has kept millions of 
poor people from where they would ever be 
able even to begin to live in the style aimed 
at. This trouble is great in the Old World, but 
far greater in republican America. The effort 
of the masses to live beyond their means has 
created the pressure resulting in many a labor 
upheaval. 

There is no independence, in asecular sense, 
without liberty and competence. Keeping 
out of debt and adding something, little 
though it be, to savings, are the keys to lib- 
erty. The man with one hundred dollars 
ahead, and gaining fifty dollars a year, though 
earning only ten dollars a week, is better off 
than one earning fifty dollars a week, but liv- 
ing up to his means. The latter can never 
earn a home; the former may do so. 

There is no better investment for a capital- 
ist than to teach these things to those in his 
employ. If this suggestion is considered uto- 
pian, go with me one hundred and fifty miles 
north-westerly from London, to a town on the 
dreamily beautiful banks of the Aire. There 
you may see what is so much more than has 
ever been hinted at here, that you will say, 
like the Queen of Sheba,“ The half had not 
been told.” Here is a model town built by. 
Sir Titus Salt, not more for his vast alpaca 
factories than for his beloved people. As you 
go about the town, it will seem, as compared 
with the most highly favored of even New 
England manufacturing towns, like fairy land. 
Nearly a thousand cottages have been built 
for the operatives. These homes are bowered 
in vines and roses. The streets are broad and 
adorned with trees. Not common schools 
alone, but those for teaching art and science, 
together with public libraries, are there ; a spa- 
cious and beautiful Protestant church and a 
charming park also. Here, too, are hospitals 
for the sick, and baths and gymnasiums for 
those who are well; a savings-bank likewise, 
but no place to buy intoxicating drink. These 
and other pleasant and useful adjuncts the 
proprietors have provided for dwellers in their 
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“ happy valley,” and so help them to rise toa 
high social as well as mental and moral level. 
They so identify themselves with their inter- 
ests that the better soul within is roused. So 
these people come to know their employers 
as their true, sympathizing friends, and they 
heartily reciprocate the fnendship. Any one 
engaged in getting up strikes would not do 
well to select that town as a theater of opera- 
tions. It would be hard to find any one 
among those villagers who would not help drive 
him out of the town, and do it in a style sug- 
gesting that he would better “ not stand on the 
order of his going.” If some vessimist was in 
search of a business enterprise to hold up as 
an example of small financial profit, this 
manufacturing Acadia would not be his model. 
If therefore in this age of Golden Calf wor- 
ship some keen-eyed capitalist wants to find 
a first-class business investment, let him estab- 
lish any kind of manufacturing that has fair 
margins, and then take his people to his heart 
in a spirit of Christian philanthropy like that 
of Sir Titus Salt and his sons. 

Saltaire is not the only case of the kind in 
England. The Crossleys have made almost 
a rival to it where their carpet-works are 
located. Several others have done likewise. 
Mr. Edward Akroyd, M. P. for Halifax, is 
proprietor of an establishment where the value 
of a similar policy has been demonstrated. 
Let us visit it. They are enjoying a gala day, 
and a spacious hall is occupied by a floral and 
fruit display. The fruits and a bewildering 
cloud of flowers are so rich and varied and 
profuse, that we might suppose the Queen’s 
gardens and the conservatories of patricians 
had been depleted to realize it all. But no; 
as you walk around among the workpeople’s 
cottages, you will be surprised at the number 
and the beauty of the gardens where they 
nestle. Mr. Akroyd has furnished these happy 
people with ground forthe gardens, and charges 
them a small rental, the entire sum of which 
is applied to premiums and repaid them at 
the exposition we have been visiting. He 
has also provided these Haley Hill people 
with high and with common grade schools, 
library, park, etc., on a scale similar to the ap- 
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pointments of Saltaire. He has advised and 
aided them to organize and operate codpe. 
rative clubs for procuring food and clothing 
at wholesale prices. Compare this club work 
with the stores which American mining and 
manufacturing companies establish and then 
compel their employers to patronize, often at 
ruinous rates. Mr. Akroyd has been especially 
successful in organizing savings, assurance, 
and other thrifty enterprises among his peo- 
ple. This habit of systematic saving they 
find to be to the laborer what the balance- 
wheel is to the engine. It is a factor of st« 
bility of characier in matters other than thos 
that are monetary. In fact, it is just the pivo- 
tal point on which the wage-laborer becomes 
a capitalist. It proves what is saved, not what 
is earned, to be fixed capital. It is a key out 
of the dark and perplexing labyrinths of trou- 
ble between labor and capital which finds 
expression in strikes and lockouts, Either Sal- 
taire, or Haley Hill, or the Crossley settlement 
demonstrates that moral and mental culture, 
coupled with sympathy, industry, and system 
in economy, are the pillars on which to build 
a superstructure of kindly and prosperous 
relations between capital and labor, most 
beneficial to both. 

There are hosts of cases, however, in all 
ages and countries, to prove that blind greed 
of gain makes capitalists, and especially cor- 
porations, aforce with which the laborer cannot 
harmonize. In many cases coéperation is the 
scape-valve to give relief here. In a recent 
strike two workmen found the rapacity of 
capital, together with the stupidity and stub- 
bornness of their comrades, too much to con- 
tend with. They started a small shop, and 
hired two helpers. Within a year they were 
making more than four times the fifteen dol- 
lars a week apiece which they received as 
factory wages. In other cases coéperation be- 
tween capital and labor, in the form of giving 
workmen a small percentage of the business 
profits in addition to wages, or stock in the 
company owned by workpeople, has secured 
peaceful and therefore prosperous relations. 
Where there is an honest will for peace, there 
is a way to it. 

Geo. May Powell. 


THE writer acknowledges his obligations for valuable material on French and English arbitration, 


used in this paper, to Mr. J. D. Weeks and Mr. C. D. Wright. 
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The Grant Memorial. 


ELDOM indeed does any work of art bring with it 
responsibilities so grave as those which are in- 
volved in our contemplated memorial to General Grant. 
Not only for the sake of the monument itself, but for 
the sake of American art and the American people, is 
it peculiarly necessary that we should move warily in 
deciding who shall create it for us, and what he shall 
create, and how. 

Art in America is just now in a transitional phase — 
which means in a very critical phase. New ideas, new 
creative impulses, new forces of unmistakable but 
unformulated vitality are stirring our painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, and are striving for the mastery over 
older tendencies, and also over that intellectual inertia 
which until lately characterized our public in its rela- 
tion with things artistic. And this public,— we, the 
people,—in beginning to shake off our inertia, in be- 
ginning to feel that our interests and our children’s 
children’s are no less at stake than are the artist’s, are 
becoming anxious to play a moreintelligent part in pat- 
ronage than we have ever played before. Exactly at the 
right moment we are now given a chance to prove our 
own growth in appreciation and to stimulate the growth 
of American art itself. Exactly at the right moment — 
neither too early nor too late — comes an unrivaled 
opportunity for us to act with energy, and for our act 
to have the most potent influence. 

Unrivaled indeed our opportunity must be called, 
and great indeed must be the influence of its outcome. 
It involves, or should involve, a very lavish outlay 
and a very ambitious effort; the monument, by rea- 
son of its subject, will be incomparably conspicuous; 
and the subject itself is so rich in the noblest possi- 
bilities that success will mean a peculiar triumph, and 
failure will be trebly sorrowful and ‘disastrous, 

Let us think for a moment what is in truth this sub- 
ject — what it is we must express if the Grant Memo- 
rial is to be all it should and to mean all it ought. 


THE SUBJECT OF THE MEMORIAL. 


First, of course, we must adequately. represent 
General Grant in his most characteristic aspect — in 
his aspect as a militarycommander. That is to say, 
we must represent him at full length and on horse- 
back. Aésthetic reasons, it may be added, speak as 
loudly for an equestrian statue as do expressional rea- 
sons; for the modern world, with its disheartening 
dress, can never afford to disregard the chance of 
bringing a horse into the sculptor’s. scheme. 

But our monument must commemorate General 
Grant as well as merely represent him — must record, 
or at least suggest, all that lies latent in his name and 
flashes upon the mind as we think or speak it. And 
this is much more than the fact of his successful gen- 
eralship — much more than can be expressed by the 
sole aid of that equestrian statue which might suffice 
were some other military chief in question. When we 
think seriously of it, and try to analyze what our artist 
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should do for us beyond and above the mere portrayal 
of the figure of a general, we cannot but feel how 
great was Grant’s good fortune, how great is our good 
fortune, in that he died when and as he did. 

Had he died in battle ere his work was entirely 
done, he would have been for us the leader of the 
armies of the North, and nothing more. Had he died 
while chief magistrate, the strife of party would have 
torn his image in two and clouded his memory for at 
least a portion of the people. His foreign tour was a 
fortunate sequel to his activity at horae, showing us 
how he stood in foreign eyes as typical of the great- 
ness and the influence of his country. And still more 
fortunate was the tragic, the pathetic way in which the 
stroke of death at last was given. Is it heartless to 
rejoice that ere he died he met for a moment with 
reproach of the cruelest kind, and struggled for 
months with a physical agony as cruel? Not un- 
less it is wrong to be glad that after that reproach 
followed a burst of popular affection and respect, 
bringing the country back to an attitude even more 
sympathetic than it had held when first it chose 
him President, and to be glad that over his dying 
bed the South clasped hands with the North, and 
signed our articles of brotherhood anew. Euthanasia 
—a happy death, From a purely physical point of 
view the term indeed seems inappropriate. But from 
a higher, deeper point of view few deaths have been 
as happy as General Grant’s —as happy alike for the 
dying and for the living. He himself, in the midst of 
his mortal anguish, felt this truth, and we are dull in- 
deed if we do not feel it strongly. Not often does 
the good which we are fain to believe lies in and behind 
all human evil show itself so immediately and soclearly. 

It is this, then, —it is the time and the manner and 
the results of General Grant’s death,— which gives us 
the chance to make his memorial something nobler 
than a mere portrait of his person; which absolutely 
lays upon us the great and happy obligation to make 
it @ national memorial in a different sense from that 
implied in a national subscription to defray its cost. 

Seldom, be it said again, does such a chance 
occur, and hardly by any possibility more than once 
in the life of any one nation. The only similar oppor- 
tunities which modern times have seen have as their 
outcome the monument built by the Germans in the 
Niederwald beside the Rhine, and the monument now 
building to Victor Emmanuel on the Capitol at Rome 
We misconceive the former, for example, if we think of 
it asarecord of German conquest abroad, or of Prussian 
conquest in Germany. It is a record, rather, that the 
various peoples of Germany, so long disunited, bitterly 
antagonistic, actually at war among themselves, and 
so recently forced together by the strongest sword, 
had now accepted the brotherhood into which it had 
compelled them, and so cordially accepted it as to de- 
sire a permanent — that is,a great artistic— expression 
of the fact. That which is the motive of the Nieder- 
wald monument, that which still more purely and en- 
tirely will be the motive of the Italian monument, 1s 
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not the fact of internecine war, but the fact that inter- 
necine wars are past and done with, leaving a united 
fatherland contented in its union. 

This too should be the motive of our memorial to 
Grant. And as the impulse and the opportunity to build 
it have been given by his death, so also do his character 
and history afford a text, a concrete theme, that could 
not well be more felicitous. Ncr merely, be it remem- 
bered, as they were shown in the closing moments of 
his life. From the beginning he was patriot first, and 
soldier only because patriotism compelled; ready 
for war, but enamoredof peace; looking upon conflict 
as a means and not an end, as a sad and bitter neces- 
sity, not “a glorious chance for glory”’; rejoicing, not 
in the conquest of his foes, but in the fact that their 
conquest would make the land again a single land of 
friends and brothers. Even before the day of the final 
surrender, even before the moment when, with a 
homely simplicity and a touch of emotion that take us 
back to the pages of Plutarch, he went beyond the 
written letter of the “terms” and bade Lee tell his sol- 
diers they might keep their horses,— “ and take them 
home to work their little farms,”-— Grant will show in 
the light of history as the friend of the South, and not 
merely as the champion of the North. Or, to put it 
more accurately still, history will see that he was first 
and always a true son of the commonwealth, and then 
from day to day whatever else the circumstances of 
each day impelled such a son to be. 

These facts were patent long ago to all whose eyes 
were clear. The words that came to the dying man 
last summer from East and West and South, the an- 
swering words he spoke and wrote, the groups that 
gathered in imagination beside his bed and stood in 
person around his bier, did but emphasize and illu- 
minate them; did but give them dramatic voice, palpa- 
ble, visible, popular expression; did but bring them 
more entirely within the recording powers of art. 

Can we doubt that very much of what they mean 
must be expressed in this contemplated work of art of 
ours if it is to be in any adequate sense a memorial of 
General Grant? Or can we doubt that a simple eques- 
trian figure would be insufficient for the purpose? Or 
even an equestrian figure which, while less simply set be- 
fore us, would still be the dominant feature to which all 
else would be subordinated ? A mere pedestal, a mere 
architectural framework and setting, no matter how 
much enlarged and glorified, would still, if kept within 
its proper bounds as such, supply no adequate place 
or space for the suggestion of all we ought to say. 
Nor would the conception itself be adequately sugges- 
tive in general expression — tell as distinctly as it 
ought that what we had meant to build was a national 
monument enshrining the tomb of the nation’s hero. 


WHO SHALL MAKE THE MONUMENT ? 


IT is time now toask: Where and how shall we select 
our executives, our artists? One part of the answer 
at least seems clear. We must look for them at home ; 
they must be Americans, and not foreigners. Apart 
from the fact that the choice of a foreigner would mean 
a disastrous blow to that native art we are so peculi- 
arly bound just now to cherish, apart from the negation 
of all proper sentiment which would be implied in 
such a choice,— apart, that is, from points which are 
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among the most vitally important,—how could we 
expect to get from any foreign hand an adequate ex. 
pression of our theme? It is a theme which needs 
that the mind should work upon it as well as the hand, 
and the heart as potently as either. Who but an 
American could put his heart into the matter? Who 
but an American could see into the heart of the matter 
itself ? It was well enough (as regards both sentiment 
and the probability of a good result) to bid a foreigner 
mold us, for example, his countryman Lafayette, and 
to accept from a foreigner’s hand a personification of 
that American liberty which is a thing any intelligent 
human eye can see and understand. But a memorial 
of General Grant—a great national monument! This 
must be given into American hands, or we shall fail 
in our part of the task, and shall have no right to look 
for aught but failure in the artist’s. 

Butamong Americans, how shall we select ? Certainly 
not, again, in accordance with the pressure of local 
feeling. Although the monument is to stand in New 
York, it is not to be built by New Yorkers only or for 
the benefit of New York alone. No feeling of local 
prejudice or pride, no feeling that because New York 
is the metropolis of the Union therefore its artists are 
the best, or ought to be proclaimed the best, should 
have a jot of influence in determining our selection of 
an architect. An American by birth or by such 
lengthof residence and sympathy of understanding as 
transform the foreign-born into Americans in heart 
and mind — this we must look for, but we should not 
localize our search more narrowly.* 

An architect has just been written ; for it can hardly 
be questioned that we should find our architect first 
of all, or, at least, should give him the first share in 
the labor. When architecture must work with other 
arts and must supply more than a mere background 
or foundation for their efforts, there can be no doubt 
that it should take the initiative. The main idea, the 
plan, the conception must be the architect's ; and then 
the putting into final shape, the elaborating in idea as 
well as in actual execution, should be his and his bro- 
ther artists’, working together and in harmony or intent. 


WHAT KIND OF A sTRUCTURE? 


ERE now we choose our architect, we should have 
some distinct idea with regard to what kind of a struc- 
ture he should give us — distinct, but not necessarily 
very detailed, and certainly not so dogmatic that he 
will be bound and hampered. 

Incertain cases we may best honor an honorable mem- 
ory bya charitable or beneficent foundation of one sort 
or another. But in this case we may surely give the 
honor simply and solely as such; our pot of costly 
ointment may be poured out as a tribute to sentiment 
only, a homage to ideas alone. For once we may be 
intellectual, esthetic in our aims, and not utilitarian 
in any other sense than as our work of art shall be 
useful for the cherishing of noble ideas and sentiments 
in the generations which will follow in the land. What 
we should ask our architect for 1s a dignified and 
beautiful building, as truly monumental in intention as 
in effect ; some fair and stately structure which shall 
have as its heart the tomb of General Grant, and #s 

* We say this, be it noted, notwithstanding our personal belief 


that New York alone could afford us artists in every branch com 
petent to do the work we shall require. 
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its most conspicuous ornament his figure, and which 
shall give ample room and fitting place for the depicting 
(or the suggesting in typical, ideal ways) of those mem- 
ories and meanings which have been hinted at above. 

It is needless to say that they have only been hinted 
at, not fully catalogued. It is needless to point out, 
for example, that we can hardly think of Grant with- 
out thinking of Lincoln too, or express the meaning 
of his life without remembering the share he played in 
the great act of Lincoln’s life—in the abolition of 
slavery. And what other men before and beyond Lin- 
coln himself are not hereby suggested in their turn! 
Does the theme seem too extended and the scheme an 
over-ambitious fancy? Not if what we want to do is 
the whole of what we ought to do with this marvel- 
ous opportunity, or the very best we might. And, it 
may be added, we need not of necessity aim at imme- 
diate completeness. We want our structure now and 
the tomb and the statue; but the rest may be left to 
come when it can. Come it undoubtedly will if the 
first steps be rightly taken. There is nothing which 
so encourages the giving and the creating of works of 
art as the knowledge that a splendid receptacle is 
waiting for their advent. Our receptacles for monu- 
mental art are not very numerous or very attractive, 
and, as a rule, they are identified with local and not 
with national pride. Such a national home and haven 
of art as this monument might be made would do in- 
calculable service in the encouragement of American 
art — to-day and to-morrow and through many future 
years as well. 

This aim, together with the presence of the tomb, 
may seem, in a climate such as ours, to prescribe ex- 
tended covered spaces; especially as there is no rea- 
son why other forms of art should not be brought into 
play as well as the architect’s and the sculptor's, There 
is every reason, indeed, why the contributions of all 
others should be desired; not only that the influence 
upon American art may be as wide as possible, but 
also because certain things can better be expressed by 
the painter or by the worker in glass, for instance, 
than by the carver of marble or the molder of bronze. 
The theme gives ample intellectual verge and oppor- 
tunity for every art to play its interpretative part there- 
in; and the structure should perhaps supply the due 
material space and opportunity for all. 

Certain precedents, hallowed by age and by artistic 
value, unavoidably suggest themselves if we try to 
define our wants a little more narrowly still. Mediz- 
val example points to church or chapel as the form 
such a memorial should wear. But to build a civic 
monument ecclesiastically would hardly be appropriate 
to the mental attitude of to-day. (There is no need to 
discuss whether this attitude be right or wrong; it is 
simply facts as they are that we must deal with.) Or 
would it, again, be appropriate to erect an example of 
that triumphal arch which from Roman days to these 
has so often been resorted to for the commemoration 
of military service? Would a triumphal arch give us 
Space to say all we ought to say, or give usa fitting 
station for the tomb? And would its accepted symbol- 
ism as a type of military conquest be in keeping with 
just this hero militant of ours and with just those ideas 
which his monument should convey? It is a very 
beautiful form undoubtedly, and perhaps its symbolism 
might be so transmuted as to express that national 
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unity which is the prime fact we wish to place on 
record. Moreover, it is a very safe form—one with 
which it would be difficult to produce a failure of the 
most distressing sort. To say this is undoubtedly to 
say much in its favor; and yet, as undoubtedly, we 
want to do something more than not go Uistressingly 
far astray. We want to tread in the best possible path 
and to reach the best possible goal. And perhaps 
something different from either of these traditional 
devices would serve our purpose best —something 
more purely civic in expression than, on the one hand, 
a triumphal arch, or, on the other hand, a mortuary 
chapel. But in any case (as has been said) it must be 
something neither prosaic in effect nor utilitarian in 
intention. 


THE QUESTION OF STYLE. 


AND now we are brought to the very interesting 
and important question of sty/e. To choose our archi- 
tect wisely will mean, of course, to choose one* who 
can build intrinsically well; but, also, one who will 
be likely to build in harmony with the prepossessions 
of his countrymen at large. For to make the monu- 
ment as helpful in its influence upon our art as possi- 
ble, to make it as worthy an example of that art as 
possible, we must undoubtedly make it truthfully ex- 
pressive, not only of its particular theme, but also of 
national artistic preferences and impulses i/ such can 
be discovered to exist. 

It is plain, therefore, that the question of “ style” 
cannot be decided theoretically or on pure esthetic 
grounds alone. We must approach it, so to say, ex- 
perimentally. We must study all the works of every 
kind and fashion we have built, pick out those which 
are most excellent, and then compare them very care- 
fully—with an eye not for their details of difference, 
but for any broader signs of agreemént (in execution 
or intention, in effect or aim) which may possibly lie 
beneath those details. We cannot hope to find proof 
of anything which is as yet to be called a national 
style ; but perhaps we shall find indications of a nas- 
cent national asf, and if so they will be enough to 
guide us. But, be it added, we must seek them by the 
light of careful chronological data, for we have moved 
very fast of recent years, and it is important to dis- 
tinguish between tendencies that are dying out and 
tendencies that are growing. ‘ 

The general belief perhaps is that, no matter how 
carefully conducted, such a search will be made in vain. 
But this general belief is founded largely upon our 
ignorance of what has recently been done in architec- 
ture throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
somewhat upon our ignorance of architecture itself— 
our inability so to read its language as to see what has 
been aimed at no less than what has been achieved, 
and to mark main lines of agreement beneath surface 
variations. A more widely extended and carefuller 
survey seems to show that there are certain manners 
of architectural speech which we are beginning to 
prefer above all others, and which appear in more of 
our recent good results than do any others. These 
are the manners which emphasize the round arch in 
preference to the lintel or the pointed arch. 

This assertion may seem too confident, but indeed 
it is not. More and more as each year goes by (and a 
year may mean a good deal in rapid times like ours) 
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we show a preference for round-arched methods of 
construction; sometimes for those of ancient Roman 
parentage, much more often for those which developed 
in the earlier days of the Italian Renaissance, and still 
more often, perhaps, for those which grew up in the 
intermediate centuries — for those which are called the 
Romanesque. 

Had we examined the matter in a superficially the- 
oretic way, a round-arched architecture might have 
seemed the last that was likely to appeal to us. Nei- 
ther the most conspicuous examples of current work 
abroad nor our own descent in blood and speech might 
have seemed to lead us to it. But even a theoretic in- 
quiry seems to point in its direction if made in a less 
superficial way —if made upon the data given, not by 
our origin, but by the degree to which we have grown 
to differ from our nearest European cousins and 
more nearly to resemble certain southern peoples ; 
not by our speech, but by our present social and po- 
litical condition ; and especially by that climate which 
has done so much toward molding us, and must do 
so much toward molding our architecture too, It 
was said above, indeed, that we should not depend for 
guidance upon amy theorizings. Yet if they are not 
too superficially made, and if they seem to tend toward 
the same outcome as do experimental inquiries, we 
may at least respect their confirmatory voice. 

For example, while we need not and cannot agree 
with a recent writer (whose text was also the Grant 
Monument)* in his opinions upon the status and the 
character of our art to-day, we may gladly cite the fact 
that he gives his vote for the round arch. He de- 
cides, theoretically, that it is what we ought to want, 
and the fact is valuable if those signs are trustworthy 
which segm to show that it is what we do want. 

Still more valuable is the testimony of so serious 
and well-qualified a theorizer as the English historian 
Freeman, when he tells us that he thought in advance 
of his visit to our country that a round-arched style 
might possibly best suit our climate and best suit our- 
selves. And highly valuable is the fact that this 
speculation of Mr. Freeman’s was changed to a be- 
lief by what he found already existing on our soil.t 
Had he written to-day, moreover, instead of some 
years ago, or could he even look to-day through the 
pages of our professional journals (where the very best 
work of the very best hands is not always illustra- 
ted, but where the general tendencies of our art in all 
quarters of the land may be deciphered),— could he 
see as clearly and know as thoroughly as those who 
are to control the erection of our monument ought 
to know and see,— then it is very certain that his words 
would read with still greater emphasis. 

Nor should we forget to note, and as a very impor- 
tant point, that in using the round arch, whether in 
its Romanesque or in its Renaissance variety, we do 
not in our best examples use it either stupidly or fool- 
ishly. We donot use it conventionally, in an imita- 
tive, slavish, cold, and lifeless antiquarian fashion ; or 
recklessly, fantastically, to the destruction of all artis- 
ticharmony and expressional truth. Study these best 
examples (they are neither few nor hard to find nor 


* “Style and the Monument,” North American Review, No- 
vember, 1885. 

t Longman's Magazine, quoted in the American Architect, 
February 24, 1883. 
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by any means identical), and we shall see that it js 
used freely, flexibly, and sensibly, in accordance with 
modern ideas and in deference to the needs of individ. 
ual cases; that it is used in combination with other ele. 
ments drawn from other sources,and yetin sucha way 
that it governs the general expression and there is no 
disharmony, no effect as of patchwork and piecework 
in the result. Of course all the examples in which itis 
used are not similarly excellent. But a good intention 
is often plain even when the outcome has patent 
faults; and to confess failures and discrepancies ig 
only to confess again that we have not yet a national 
style. It is by no means to deny that we have already 
a budding, promising national “asf which points in 
the direction of the roundarch. This is surely enough 
to guide us in our present quest, unless similar evidence 
of a similar degsee of strength can be cited to show as 
wide-spread a taste pointing in some other architectural 
direction; and, it may confidently be said, there is no 
chance of this. Nor need we be deterred from falling in 
with the taste which prefers the round arch by any 
slightest fear that a design based thereupon could not 
most adequately and beautifully give us just the sort of 
structure we want or just the opportunities we need 
for the employment of all the arts that can be allied 
with the builder’s. 

If all these things be true, then we should undoubt- 
edly select some architect whose natural affinities tend 
in the direction of the round arch, and whose practice 
has given him a key to its resources; and, more- 
over, one who has been used to employing it in mon- 
umental work —that is to say, of course, not necessa- 
rily in such commemorative monuments as the one we 
now desire, but in work where dignity, beauty, and 
expression have been of prime concern. 

And so with those other artists who must help and 
supplement the architect : we should try to choose such 
as are able not only to work intrinsically well, but to 
work well for monumental purposes and in the expres- 
sion of other than strictly “ realistic”’ intentions ; for 
grandeur of conception and ideality of treatment 
will be prescribed by many portions of our theme at 
least. It is not only that simple representation—a 
simple record of facts as they actually occurred — 
would very often, with our modern dress, be monoto- 
nous and unlovely to the eye; such treatment could 
not fully express the potency of those facts, their in- 
spiration, their results, their inner meaning. The spir- 
itual side, the heart of the matter should be laid bare, 
and not its shell alone portrayed; and to reveal the 
heart of such a matter needs the help of that higher, 
deeper, subtiler kind of art which for the want of & 
better term we are content to call idealistic. The art 
ist, if we can find the right one, will know how to 
employ it rightly — will not fall into conventional alle- 
gory, dreary, meaningless metaphor, but will preserve 
human, historic life and truth while illuminating them 
with the light of imaginative sentiment. 

This is not the place to explain how certain it is that 
we can find the right artists if only we search wisely. 
To explain the present condition of our art, to point 
out its recent successes and gauge their prophecies in 
relation to our present subject, would involve the citing 
of many examples and the discussing of many names; 
all of which might savor, perhaps, of special pleading. 
No more, therefore, can here be said than that if we 
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want such service as has been indicated in the preced- 
ing pages, or any analogous service, or service of any 
noble kind whatever, our hope of getting it may rest 
on good foundations. We have artists in every branch 
who might do all that has been suggested here, and do 
it well; whose existing work we might be eager to 
match against the best work of any European country, 
excepting only France. Nor need we blush to think 
of a comparison with the best work of France itself in 
such an example as our monument may be, if we give 
them for once a chance todo their very noblest. Wemay 
prophesy of the Memorial with hope and confidence, and 
base our prophecy not upon vague dreams of what we 
might produce if our art were something other than it is, 
but upon a knowledge of what it already is and of what 
those who produce it can undoubtedly achieve — i/ we 
select the best among them, and then help with intel- 
ligent sympathy and a generous hand. 


THE FAME OF GRANT AND OF LINCOLN, 


Ir it needs anything more than the thought of our 
own possible profit to make us resolve to be careful, 
wise, and liberal in this matter, we may remember how 
conspicuously we shall be acting in the eyes of the 
outer world. The inception of our monument will be 
followed abroad with keen and critical attention. Its 
eventual shape will be pictured in every illustrated 
sheet for the benefit of stay-at-homes, and, before all 
our other works of art, will attract the feet of those 
who cross the water. Whatever we build, it will be 
everywhere known and will be everywhere accepted as 
the great typical example of American art. 

Perhaps we do not realize how emphatically this 
will be the case — do not realize how high above all 
contemporary Americans General Grant has stood in 
the interest of other lands, Lincoln’s is the only fig- 
ure that could possibly have come into rivalry with his. 
But Lincoln died long ere foreign interest was to as 
distinct a degree as it is to-day a sympathetic 
(or at least a respectful) interest, while Grant lived 
long enough to share in the reaction that has followed 
upon the old antagonism, and to concentrate much of 
the new-born sympathy upon his own person. If a 
monument to Lincoln were in question, foreign inter- 
est would be far less pronounced, and, moreover, far 
less intelligent. No European, be he even an English- 
man, can quite understand Lincoln or the whole of 
the reasons why his memory is dear to us. 

The chief ofa great nation in the throes of a great civil 
war, who ruled, not like a Prussian king, according to 
his own or his immediate counselors’ ideas of right and 
of expediency, and not like an English minister, ac- 
cording to the dictates of a parliament merely, but as 
the executive of the nation at large in a truer sense than 
man ever did before; who ruled with his finger on the 
people’s pulse and his ear at the people’s heart, feeling 
thrills and throbs quite imperceptible to others ; who 
waited patiently till they were perceptible to him 
beyond the possibility of mistake, and then acted with 
decision and persisted with tenacity ; who seemed to 
lead, and in overt acts did lead in truth, but who ex- 
ecuted, none the less, just what the people, half uncon- 
sciously, wished to do and were incapable of doing save 
through a hand as sensitive and strong as his; a 
chief who ruled thus amid difficulties and dangers of the 
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most tremendous and of the most subtle sorts, yet who 
sat day after day, year after year, with his door open to 
all comers and his sympathy awaiting all; as eager to 
help individuals as to help the nation; as responsive 
to the trouble of the humblest citizen as to the trouble 
of the state; the father of his people at once in the 
widest political and in the most intimate personal 
sense,— this and very much more than this was Lin- 
coln. How indeed should he be understood in lands 
where # rude means something so different ? 

But with Grant the case stands otherwise. A great 
organizer of armies, planner of campaigns, winner of 
victories — this is easily enough understood in any 
country ; perhaps not exactly in all of its significance 
as applied to General Grant, but yet nearly enough for 
at least a great part of our debt to him to be felt with 
sympathy. And thus, as he himself during his foreign 
tour stood in the eyes of Europe as the symbol of his 
country in her hour of reunion and reinstatement in 
the great family of nations, so his monument, what- 
ever we may make it, will assuredly stand as the type 
of the highest his countrymen can wish to do in art 
and the very best they can accomplish. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE. 


IF it is anything less than a noble type, the fault will 
not lie with our art. It will lie with the public, with 
us ; because those who directly control the matter will 
be assumed to represent the public, and wi// represent 
it — either as expending lavish popular gifts and put- 
ting into execution clear and sensible popular wishes, 
or else as showing, by poverty of material resource 
and wrongfulness of artistic act, that the public has 
been without enthusiasm and without vital or intelli- 
gent desires, If it is anything less than a noble type, 
our art will suffer shame and injury; but the respon- 
sibility, the sin, will rest with the committees in charge 
and with us whose representatives they are. 


Good Signs on the Lecture Platform. 


Dr. HOLLAND used to deplore the change that had 
come over the lecture system, a change which he 
attributed to the lecture-bureau, which of late years 
has come into vogue. In the number of this mag- 
azine for March, 1871, he deprecated the appearance 
in lecture courses of men of inferior talent, mere 
amusers of the public. “Some of them,” he said, 
“have been either pushed or invited into nearly every 
lecture course, until sensible mien have become dis- 
gusted, and have given up the lecture as a thing that 
does not pay. The good lecturers have been cheapened 
by association with their inferiors in gifts and aims, and 
the ‘lecture system’ has degenerated into a string of 
entertainments that have no earnest purpose and 
minister to no manly and womanly want.” 

Dr. Holland’s picture of the contemporary lecture 
platform was by one who knew well what he described. 
It is encouraging to note, however, that during the 
last few years there have been signs, not perhaps of a 
revival of the lecture system of twenty or thirty years 
ago, when men as earnest as Emerson, Phillips, 
Beecher, Chapin, and Holland, and men of the literary 
position and oratorical force of Curtis, Mitchell, and 
Bayard Taylor were among the principal lecturers,— 
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not, we say, a revival of just the same system as was 
at that time in vogue, but of a new system showing an 
increasing willingness on the part of the public to 
listen to instruction from scholarly and distinguished 
men, and showing, also,a widening of opportunities for 
the exercise of a high grade of ability in this direction. 
In the East and in the West courses of lectures are 
constantly being arranged, where one man will take up 
a theme and himself continue it to its completion. The 
historical lectures of Fiske and Freeman, the astronom- 
ical lectures of Langley, the literary-historical lectures 
of Gosse, the course on etching by Seymour Haden, 
are cases in illustration of the tendency we speak of. 

The detached addresses in different parts of the 
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country by such men as Matthew Arnold and Canon 
Farrar may be said, indeed, to be rather in the line 
of the “star-lecture system,’’ but the substance of these 
“star” lectures, nevertheless, was in each case the 
farthest from trifling or temporary. 

We are not objecting in these remarks to the merely 
amusing “ platformist,” if his performance is thor. 
oughly good of its kind. Men should have the oppor. 
tunity of laughing,—but it is important that they should 
laugh not only well but wisely. The danger was, at one 
time, that nothing but syllabub would be wanted or 
offered — though it was in the nature of things thatso 
debilitating a diet, even if entered upon, could not last 
forever. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


The Tinkering of Hymns. 


T is interesting to notice how public opinion, in 
cases of literary epidemic, splits in two directions 
at the same moment, and then the same old sentiments 
stand confronting each other, and the same old issues 
are bandied to and fro in the familiar disputes, And 
Christian people, amiable and excellent as they are, 
are no exception to this observation. At the present 
moment, praise services having become popular in the 
various congregations, and so the criticism of hymns 
having grown to be in some degree necessary, the 
question is discussed rather sharply whether any one 
has the liberty to alter the compositions of a poet 
whose name has already been received into honor 
among the churches. Some writers and many speakers 
are declaiming against, and some others for, the 
practice, which at any rate is old and established. 

The trouble is, that so many of the disputants are 
familiar with only the collections which they may have 
happened to use in their early life. What they learned 
as the true versions of hymns and psalms it is very 
natural they should suppose are the original work of 
the author, and what they find elsewhere they believe 
to be changes as unauthorized as they are unwelcome 
to themselves — unwelcome because they break up 
the old associations, if indeed they do not confuse the 
memory, while they are trying to sing with the heart 
and the understanding. 

It might be well at some time to restate with wide 
illustration the general principle upon which the church 
at large has, through many years, proceeded in the 
shaping of hymns for use in worship. It is in some 
cases better to return to the author’s own language; 
in other cases it is preferable to retain the changes 
which popular sentiment has accepted. Some one who 
has been patient enough to count has told us a startling 
tale; namely, that in one collection there are 697 
changes in 345 versions of psalms; in another, there 
are 1336 in 774 most noted hymns. No wonder there 
is objection made to such wholesale work. 

But is any one ready to insist that the compilers 
must reproduce Cowper’s and Newton’s, Watts’s and 
Wesley’s and Doddridge’s hymns, with all the crudities 
and mistakes those composers made? Are the de- 
claimers in earnest? Do they want to sing “ On Jor- 


dan’s sformy banks I stand,” now that some years of 
use has made them familiar with the alteration needed 
by the fact that Jordan’s banks never were stormy? 
“On Jordan’s rugged banks I stand”’; do they really 
want this restored ? Do they wish to have everybody 
taught to say “Thus “he blind Bartimeus prayed,” 
instead of “Thus blind Bartimeus prayed”? Do 
they decidedly prefer “fav’rites of the heavenly 
King ’’ to singing * children of the heavenly King”? 
All these are alterations, however, and most tasteful 
Christians have thought them felicitous ; shall they be 
repudiated ? 

Then there are some changes of a more extensive 
kind. How would a modern singer relish a return to 
the figure of Toplady, precisely as he used it, in one 
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verse of our familiar “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me” — 


“Whilst I draw this fleeting breath, 

When my eye-strings break in death”? 
After singing the grand alterations made by John 
Wesley years ago — 

“ Before Jehovah's awful throne, 

Ye nations, bow with sacred joy "— 
does anybody actually desire to return to the weak 
lines of Isaac Watts — 

“Nations, attend before his throne, 

With solemn fear, with sacred joy ”? 

The real fact is, almost all criticism of the critics is 
insincere. Public writers and speakers in conventions 
seem to be resisting vandalism in variations; what 
they are doing is witty and often wanton, 

Now and then it happens that a criticism is urged 
which shows a misunderstanding of the whole pointat 
issue, The critics complain of changes, where there 
is only adherence to the author; and grow violent 
over the “tinkering,” when what they really want is 
to make it. Let a little story serve for illustration. 
Some years ago, when the artless compiler of one of 
the modern hymnals was sitting in his study, a good 
brother in the ministry entered, and seeing his occu- 
pation, namely, an orderly selection for the choir on 
the succeeding Sunday, immediately started a compli- 
mentary conversation on the merits of the book. 

“T like your collection,” he said, “ because you have 
courage and taste enough to resist this tinkering prac- 
tice ; you give the hymns accurate and honest as their 
authors wrote them.” The humble singer was pet 
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fectly aware how the dialogue would end, and mischiev- 
ously inquired for some particular lyric as an illustra- 
tion. With a becoming measure of confusion at the 
sudden demand, the critic specified the one beginning, 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood.” And he con- 
tinued : “ Everybody claims that as in the original ; you 
got it right at the start; some of them spoil it — ab- 
solutely run it out at the end.” On further inquiry, it 
appeared that what was wanted was that the final 
stanza in particular should remain untouched. ‘‘ Now 
Cowper — he was a poet; would you ever find him 
closing with such an insignificant couplet as this — 
‘When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave’?"’ 

Turning to the hymn, the compiler caught glimpse 
of a fact which might be embarrassing. The last verse 
did end in just that criticised way; hence his collection 
was open to the grave objection. “ Now,” continued 
the triumphant critic, pressing his point without sus- 
pecting anything of the author’s anguish, “ some of 
them have changed the places of the first two and last 
two lines —actually changed them! It seems as if 
William Cowper would turn in his grave to read it. 
You know how he ended the hymn with a burst of 
confident hope and exhilaration.” So, with a befitting 
shout and gesture, the enthusiast rendered the lines: 


“Then in a nobler! — sweeter! — song, 
'” 


I'll sing thy power to save! 


There was nothing to do now but to hand the orator 
the book ; and when he discovered that he had praised 
the taste and skill which stood uncorrupted and brave 
to do a righteous thing — which was not done, he 
looked unutterable things at the culprit. But all the 
apology the humiliated compiler had to offer was, that 
Cowper wrote it as he printed it, and “ Cowper — he 
was a poet,” as had been remarked. But now came 
the swift reversal of judgment, and the adroit relief. 
After one hesitating moment, the man exclaimed: 
“Well, I declare! so you have it in the other way after 
all! But my way is better, a great deal better in every 
respect; it is more poetic, as I am a living man!” 

That is to say: first, he praised a book for having 
steadily resisted all temptation to tinker; then he gave 
an illustration of tinkering as a fine art, which proved 
not to be tinkering but fidelity; in the next place, he 
sturdily stood up for a decided instance of impertinent 
tinkering in a popular hymn; and at the end he made 
it perfectly clear that, if he should become a compiler, 
he would tinker to his heart’s content; for what his 
own taste preferred was better, far better, “as he 
was a living man!” 

Since which period of discipline, this compiler has 
been unable to divest his mind of the thought, that 
many critics who assume to be amiably exasperated 
by the tinkering of hymns would be unamiably exas- 
perated if the hymns were not tinkered when they had 
a chance at them. 

It is difficult to conduct such discussions with seri- 
ousness, so picturesque are the poses in logic, and so 
comical is the confusion of results. The whole ques- 
tion is outside of logic; for men are never argued out 
of what they were not argued into. These changes 
are matters of taste and sentiment; hymns are creations 
of art, and so are hymnals designed for real use by 
the people of God in their worship. Itis to be under- 
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stood that such heavy objurgations as these quoted are 
not intended todo harm; they appear to be passionate 
because they are imagined to be impassioned. The only 
way to deal with them is to meet the facts with pleas- 
antry of exhibition, and then all of us go on singing. 

These stories will be incomplete without the men- 
tion of an interesting scene in the General ‘Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, as it was reported in the 
journals. In the course of debate, one of the members 
took occasion to comment on a verse of the hymn 
beginning, “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” He became 
so droll that loud shouts rang out in the serene air 
which that calm and dignified body generally breathes ; 
“Take the platform! take the platform!” So the 
bright brother stood, a master-critic confessed, before 
the gathered sobriety of the land. And now he tore 
things to pieces. “ Look at this perversion! instead of 
an exquisite image, ‘ Though, like a wanderer, daylight 
all gone,’ we have this absurdity, ‘ Though, like a 
wanderer, the sun gone down’! Who was the wan- 
derer ? Was it the sun, or the author, or was it perhaps 
Jacob ? [Laughter — notes the reporter.] Where had 
this wanderer gone down to? Did the sun particularly 
like that wanderer ? [Roars of laughter— says the 
reporter. ] And this in the place of an original line, as 
one of nature’s poets gave it to the church and the 
ages,—‘ Daylight all gone’!” 

Ten feet away from the smurt speaker sat one of the 
oldest hymnologists in the land, looking over at him 
with an expression of amusement and perhaps wonder, 
as he saw him, like a beetle, sticking himself on a pin 
without the help of a naturalist. For he knew that 
what such people criticise is almost inevitably the true 
reading, and what is offered in its place is the “ tinker.” 
So he understood from habitual observation, that when 
men talk spitefully against alterations, it means that 
they would have altered the lines if they had had the 
chance. It was not at all the author’s reading they 
wanted, but their own. As the gifted authoress wrote 
the hymn, the line stood, “ The sun gone down”; 
and that was what the platform orator was making 


such fun of. 
Charles S. Robinson. 


Shall the Federal Government give Aid to 
Popular Education ? 


I NOTICE with great satisfaction that the Senator 
from New Hampshire has again introduced into the 
Senate his bill to “ extirpate illiteracy”; and that a 
similar bill, differing somewhat in the details, has been 
presented to the House of Representatives by the 
Honorable Mr. Willis of Kentucky. 

So the grave question is again presented to the 
people and their representatives, whether traditional 
doctrinaire interpretation of the Federal Constitution 
shall be allowed to prevent the wisest appropriation 
of money ever asked from the Federal Treasury. I 
use the words carefully when I say the “ wisest ap- 
propriation,” for in my humble judgment nothing 
can do so much to bind the sections in loving fellowship, 
to cement a more perfect union, and to establish firmly 
our republican institutions to all generations, as 
the appropriation of money by the Federal Govern- 
ment to enlighten the people of those States which 
cannot do this necessary work for themselves. The 
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question is one of such vital importance, and one con- 
cerning which so much ignorance and misinformation 
are prevalent, that I beg your leave to give in very 
few words the facts and arguments, fro and con, which 
were presented in the great debate in the Senate, and 
which must determine its settlement. 

Has thé Government of the United States the con- 
stitutional power to make such grant of money from 
the Treasury to aid in the education of the people ? 

The majority of the statesmen composing the last 
Senate of the United States answered this question in 
the affirmative. Some of them, as notably Mr. Jones 
of Florida, found the power newly conferred by the 
amendments to the Constitution as interpreted by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. But the larger number, 
following the lead of the present Attorney-General, 
felt no need for the amendments to the Constitution 
to enable Congress to make this appropriation. They 
are satisfied that Congress had this power “ before the 
recent amendments were ever adopted or even dreamed 
of.” They adduce decisions of the Supreme Court,— 
by which it is plainly laid down from the very begin- 
ning that Congress has had and has exercised the 
power to contribute toward the education of citizens 
of the new States, and they declare that in no instance 
has its constitutional right to do so been questioned. 
And precedents in number are quoted to show that 
this contribution has not been exclusively of public 
land, over which particular kind of property it seems 
that Congress has a peculiar power, other and differ- 
ent from that “other property of the United States” 
included with the “ public land ” in the clause of the 
Constitution conferring this control. “ Since the war 
six millions of dollars, not in land but in money, have 
been appropriated by Congress to colored schools in 
the South; and within the last fiscal year Congress 
appropriated four hundred thousand dollars with 
which to educate the Indian children at Hampton and 
Carlisle.” This last is the testimony of Mr. Voorhees 
of Indiana. 

Now, then, under what warrant were these appro- 
priations made? Clearly under that to “ provide for 
the general welfare,” under which money has been 
lavishly expended to set up a great Agricultural Bu- 
reau, to ornament Washington city with flower-gar- 
dens, to cure sick calves in Kansas, and even, it may 
be supposed, to send visiting statesmen to one and 
another State of the Union to help the electors to do 
their duty. Clearly is it now settled, by continuous 
precedent, as Mr. George of Mississippi pointed out, 
that “Congress may appropriate money not intended 
to carry out any specific grant of power, but solely to 
provide for the general welfare of the United States.” 

And does not the great illiteracy of the Southern 
States affect the general welfare of the United States? 
Let us look for a moment at some of the statistics. 
One voter in seven in the whole United States cannot 
write; and of those who can a very large number can 
only with great difficulty sign their names. 

Further, of these illiterate voters nearly three-fourths 
are in the sixteen Southern States, which same States 
contain only about one-third of the entire population; 
and these same States are least able to bear the great 
**burden of educating their people. The valuation of 
property fer capita in those States is only $155, while 
in New England it is $661, in the Middle States $473, 
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in the Western States $334, and in the territories $211, 
But, on the other hand, statistics show that in their 
poverty and desolation they are striving mightily to 
lighten their own darkness, for the ratio of the school 
tax to the total tax is in these Southern States 20,1 
per cent., while in New England it is 20.2 per cent., 
in the Middle States 19.5 per cent., in the Western 
States 26.6 per cent. 

Senator Blair says that the South pays annually 
about $14,000,000 for education; but he adds that 
$33,000,000 would be needed to put the children of 
the South upon an equality of privilege. 

Is there not, then, a cause why the general Govern. 
ment shall help to remove this dark blot of illiteracy, 
as a means of providing for the general welfare ? 

And now a word in reply to the further question, 
would such Federal donation be wise and expedient? 
would it help or hinder the desired result? Some 
gentlemen, both North and South, have thought so, 
The Senator from Kansas expressed the opinion that 
to give such aid would destroy all voluntary local 
effort to maintain a public school system. He was 
obliged to admit upon question that the millions of 
acres of public lands givento Kansas schools had been 
a small benefit in the days of infancy, albeit that now 
the proceeds of these lands furnish only about one- 
eleventh part of the school appropriation. Why shall 
like assistance to the infant struggles of the young 
South paralyze her efforts ? Why shall it not rather 
help to enable her some day to tax herself for this pur- 
pose as Kansas does ? 

I confess that I cannot but feel angry when it is 
suggested that the people of the South are seeking 
to cast upon the Federal Government a burden which 
they can and should bear. Their history denies such 
suspicion, and the superhuman efforts since emancipa- 
tion, efforts to the honesty and the success of which 
all bear witness, deny the charge. But they are per- 
suaded that unaided they cannot do effectively this 
work which is necessary for their own well-being and 
the well-being of the whole country ; this work which 
was put upon them by the Federal Government. 
They know better than others can the direful threat- 
ening of disaster which this work left undone por- 
tends. Therefore, they come not as suppliants ask- 
ing alms, but as the children of one family asking 
that from the common treasury, to which they con- 
tribute a large part, shall come the means to help them 
accomplish their own welfare and the welfare of the 
Republic. 

Grant that there are difficulties and dangers encom- 
passing the bestowal of this aid. These are guarded as 
carefully as may be in the wise plan proposed. The 
rights of the States are sacred, and may not be invaded. 
True; and only in the view of the eye that is sentinel 
against a foe is there invasion in the coming of brothers 
with their gifts. ‘“‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
I believe that the dear old battered quotation was pa- 
raded in the Senate, and I was not surprised, for the 
senatorial supply of classical quotations is, to say the 
least, limited. But fearing “ the Greeks,” the enemies 
of my country, and most of all when they come as 
gift-bringing courtiers, I do not fear my own brothers, 
the children of my own mother, the inheritors with 
me of the treasures of freedom. They are as interested 
as I am that this treasure shall be guarded safe; and 
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therefore they come only that their power may be added 
to mine for its protection. Why shall I be afraid? 
Yes, the bill comes from New Hampshire as a 
measure of peace. Well says Mr. Voorhees of Indi- 
ana, it “ should be received with grateful approbation 
by every lover of his country.” I believe that the peo- 
ple of the country need only to be informed as to the 
need, the due regard of all rights in the remedy pro- 
posed, the constitutional power in this regard exercised 
by Congress from the very beginning, and with one 
voice the citizens of America will demand that the 
whole power of the Republic shall be exerted to edu- 
cate every American, because s0, and only so, can 
“truth and justice, peace and happiness, religion and 
piety be established among us for all generations.” 
Educate the people, educate the people; for only so can 
you provide for the general welfare and guarantee a 
republican form of government to every State, and to 


the glorious Union of the States. 
7. U. Dudley. 
Loutsvitze, Ky., Jan. 26, 1886. 


The Tool-House. 


MANUAL training, instead of a mere accessory, is 
now most happily becoming recognized as an indis- 
pensable department of education. Says Prof. John 
Fiske, in his remarkable little book, “ The Destiny of 
Man”: “In a very deep sense all human science is 
but the increment of the power of the eye, and all hu- 
man art is the increment of the power of the hand. 
Vision and manipulation —these, in their countless 
and indirect and transfigured forms, are the two codp- 
erating factors in all intellectual progress.” The diffi- 
culty with education in the past has been the divorce of 
these two factors. Words instead of things, the abstract 
instead of the concrete, the complex instead of the sim- 
ple, generals instead of particulars, have been crammed 
as intellectual aliment into the unfortunate little ones, 
whose mental stomachs have been totally unequal to 
the reception of such inappropriate materials, The re- 
sult has almost invariably been repletion or marasmus. 

It is hard enough for adult brains to grasp the sub- 
jective unless aided by the objective. For the child it 
is impossible. Hence the absolute need of the training 
of head and hand together, or, what is the same thing, 
object-teaching. Hence the growing advocacy of the 
kindergarten and its logical complement, the tool- 
house or manual-training school. The theory under- 
lying them is very simple, viz.: that ideas depend on 
facts, and that to acquire facts the development of the 
senses is essential. We all know how eager is the ob- 
servation of all healthy children, how they love to 
experiment and contrive. The new education takes 
advantage of these keen proclivities, and grounds the 
young in knowledge through the continual application 
of knowledge. 

“When his Aand's upon it, you may know 
There's go in it, and he'll make it go.” 

By this method education becomes a matter of self- 
instruction and self-development, rather than of tutor- 
ing unwilling minds with the force-pump of pedagogic 
authority; and the result is simply a revolution —and 
& most peaceful and beneficent revolution—in youth- 
ful education. In place of the old picture of “ the 
whining school-boy, creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school,” the pupil greets his classes almost as he does 
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his games. On the principle of “ milk for babes, meat 
for grown-up men,” the teacher’s rdéle is to recognize 
the evolution of the child’s intelligence, and supply 
mental diet according to the natural sequence of the 
successive stages of growth. The pupil’s faculties will 
absorb such provisions as readily as the digestive or- 
gans assimilate appropriate food. 

The general result is a well-rounded being in head, 
hand, and heart. The scholar, instead of having wasted 
his leisure in skylarking and mischief-making, has 
found his recreation in constructive work; his senses 
and his muscles have been developed together; he is 
the possessor of various handicrafts which may for- 
ever stand between him and the poor-house; his 
school life, instead of a weary drag, has been a pleas- 
ure, and cheeriness becomes a second nature; he has 
learned the great lesson of the dignity of labor, and a 
consequent sympathy with the workmen throughout 
the world, while love for the little republic of the 
school teaches him love for the larger republic of his 
country. In one word, the self-made scholar comes 
forth the self-made man, ready to meet life in all its 
exigencies, and enjoy it in all its graces. 

I am glad to see that such schools are springing up 
everywhere both for the children of the poor and of 
the rich, and I sincerely hope they may multiply and 
become soon a requisite part cf our common-school 


education. 
Courtlandt Palmer. 


Lobbying and its Remedy. 


IN her novel, “ Through One Administration,” Mrs. 
Burnett incidentally shows the evil side of “lobbying” 
in Congress, Lobbying means “‘ the addressing or 
soliciting members of a legislature with a view to ip- 
fluence their votes.” If this is done for an evil pur- 
pose or aim, the practice and its effects are evil, but 
what if the purpose be good ? How about the lobby- 
ings of Professor Morse to get Congress to establish 
his telegraph from Baltimore to Washington? Or the 
submarine telegraph, the Pacific railroad, the life- 
saving service, and the civil-service reform? Yet 
none of these was, nor ever would have been, estab- 
lished but for the “addressing and soliciting mem- 
bers with a view to influence their votes.” If the 
practice is employed only to favor good projects, its 
effects will be good. To have made the book effective 
against lobbying, the wickedness of the scheme to be 
lobbied was a necessary ingredient. There are some 
subjects on which senators and members may with 
propriety be enlightened. They cannot know every- 
thing. This can be done only by “addressing and 
soliciting members.” This is lobbying. But there 
was no other way to bring the project of the Westoria 
lands to the attention of Congress; and supposing it to 
have been a good project (and the contrary is not 
shown), there is nothing wrong in the conduct of 
Richard Amory, except the envelope and its contents, 
to be given to Senator Blundel. That evil results from 
the practice is evident, and I do not wonder at Mrs. 
Burnett directing in a measure the moral of her story 
against it. There are more ambitious and selfish 
schemes proposed than good ones. 

The remedy is with Congress itself. Let it relieve 
itself from all pressure and importunity on the score 
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of private claims against the Government by sending 
them to the Court of Claims for trial and judgment. 
Almost every European nation does this, and has for 
many years. In England all claims against the crown 
which would be the subject of an action between man 
and man are sent to the courts for trial and judg- 
ment. Let Congress prohibit, for their own protection, 
its members from attending to the private business of 
their constituents, whether political or otherwise, thus 
leaving every senator and member free to devote his 
entire time and ability to general legislation. The mass 
of private bills (there were ten thousand and seventy- 
six bills and joint resolutions introduced at the first ses- 
sion of the past Congress), and the amount of private 
business thrust upon each member, are such that if heat- 
tends to them his energy and strength are, day by day, 
exhausted before he can approach general legislation. 

Then, as senators and members may properly ask 
instruction and advice on many subjects, let them 
provide a legitimate mode of obtaining it. Establish 
the committees into a sort of congressional court, di- 
vided into as many branches as necessary, with daily 
sessions to be held in the committee rooms, with 
jurisdiction over certain bills or projects, and give to 
every person showing the necessary interest therein 
an opportunity to be heard either by himself or by a 
system of congressional attorneys; the details could 
be easily arranged. Let him then lobby—i. ¢., “ad- 
dress and solicit members with a view to influence their 
votes ”— as much as he may be able, but prohibit his 
doing so on any other occasion. Make the senators and 
members as free from private or secret solicitation as are 
the judges of the Supreme Court. This cannot be done 
now, for no other means has been provided by which 
a suitor can reach the ear of a senator or member. 


: 7. W. 
Lobbying in England. 


THERE is nothing in England that exactly corre- 
sponds to the American lobby. 

Pecuniary claims against the Government, if con- 
tested by it, are adjudicated upon by the law courts 
in a proceeding called a petition of right. Occasion- 
ally they are raised by way of resolution in Parliament, 
and in that case a select committee may be granted to 
investigate them; but this happens very rarely, and 
does not seem liable to abuse. If a committee, after 
hearing evidence, should report in their favor, it would 
be almost a matter of course to satisfy them. 

The bills which are called in England private bills 
are those introduced by railway or other companies or 
by public bodies to enable works of public utility to be 
constructed,— such as the bills empowering a railroad 
company to acquire lands compulsorily for the purpose 
of making its road or enlarging its stations, or per- 
haps to run its trains over the road of another com- 
pany. Similarly, municipal corporations often apply 
for bills enabling them to open new streets, or con- 
struct docks or water-works or gas-works — objects 
sometimes sought also by private corporations. Every 
such bill is, in both Houses of Parliament, referred to a 
committee, usually consisting of three or four mem- 
bers only, and is there argued by counsel for the pro- 


“moters and opponents, who call witnesses in support 


of their respective cases. If it is unopposed, an official 
called the Chairman of Committees (Chairman of the 
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Committee of Ways and Means) has the duty of ex. 
amining it to see that it conforms to the general prin- 
ciples laid down regarding such bills. The conduct of 
these bills is undertaken by a class of persons called 
parliamentary agents, who are regularly admitted to 
this professional work much as attorneys are, and who 
employ the counsel, and get up the evidence to be sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

As a private bill committee is deemed to be a sort 
of judicial tribunal, any solicitation of, or attempt to use 
private influence with the members who sit on it is 
forbidden, and regarded as a serious breach of pro- 
priety. Doubtless it is occasionally done, but only toa 
small extent, because a member known to have been 
affected in this way would lose caste, even if the in- 
ducement brought to bear on him was only the 
desire to gratify a friend, and had nothing corrupt 
about it. Most members would hesitate to speak, 
to a fellow-member about a bill on which he was 
sitting to adjudicate, lest it should be supposed they 
wished to warp his decision; or if they did speak, 
would merely ask him to consider it carefully from 
some particular point of view which they might wish 
to put before him. Some few men are less scrupulous, 
but on the whole there is no serious objection to the 
committees of Parliament as tribunals, except the fact 
that, being often ignorant of engineering and other such 
questions, they are sometimes bamboozled by a clever 
counsel into an unfortunate decision, and that the ex- 
pense of a contest before them is far too heavy. Their 
fairness is scarcely ever impeached. 

Occasionally, but not more than ten or twelve times 
in asession, a private bill is opposed in the whole House 
of Commons upon second reading or third reading. 
This happens if it raises some question of public inter- 
est, as, for instance, ifit proposes to give unusual powers 
to a municipality, or to allow a railroad company to 
acquire common lands, or to inflict some hardship on 
a neighborhood. The question is then debated in the 
whole House and settled by a division, which is gen- 
erally in favor of sending the bill to a committee, or 
if it has been already passed by a committee, of giv- 
ing the third reading. Some lobbying goes on upon 
these occasions, because members generally know little 
about the matter. Members who are friends or oppo- 
nents of the bill ask other members to vote with them, 
and the parliamentary agents in the lobby sometimes 
accost a member they happen to know, and beg him to 
support their bill. Such influences, however, though 
cases might be cited where they have acted badly (on 
members of a low stamp), seldom determine the divi- 
sion, which depends rather on the speeches made and 
on the view which the majority is inclined to take of 
the question of general policy involved. If a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, for instance, the Home Secretary 
or President of the Board of Trade, intervenes to pre- 
sent the view of the Administration, his intervention is 
usually decisive; and a speech from the Chairman of 
Committees has also a good deal of weight, because 
the mass of members, knowing nothing of the matter, 
welcome any official direction. 

The above remarks apply generally to the House 
of Lords. Bills are opposed in the whole House of 
Lords less than in the Commons, and the opinion of the 
Chairman of Committees (Lord Redesdale) counts for 
more than that of his compeer in the Commons. 














We are not quite satisfied with our system in Eng- 
land, because these committees take up a good deal 
of the time of members, because their decisions are apt 
to be uncertain, and because the legal proceedings 
before them, fees of counsel, cost of witnesses, etc., 
involve heavy expenses to the parties; but there is a 
remarkable absence of corruption—remarkable when 
one considers the magnitude of the pecuniary interests 
involved. The judicial character of the proceedings, and 
the fact that any member voting corruptly would be sus- 
pected by his colleagues who had listened to the evi- 
dence along with him, have kept up a high standard of 
purity. There is therefore no class of professional 
lobbyists, the parliamentary agents being really attor- 
neys doing legal work in a legitimate way ; and there 
is no other difficulty in getting any scheme passed than 
that of convincing four or five men, whose duty it is to 
sit and listen with fair though often ignorant minds, 
that it is a scheme for, or at any rate not against, the 
public interest, and therefore entitled to legislative aid. 


Lonpvon, 1885. M. P. 


Senator Boutwell's Plan. 


In January, 1875, Senator Boutwell introduced in 
the U. S. Senate “ A Bill to provide for the Organiza- 
tion of a Bar of the two Houses of Congress,” the 
special features of which were that there should be 
organized a body of competent persons who might 
appear as attorneys before committees of Congress, or 
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at the bar of either House, if so authorized. At the 
beginning of each session of Congress a committee of 
six, three members from each House, should be ap- 
pointed, with authority to admit persons to the bar, 
hear complaints, and suspend or expel members for 
incapacity or misconduct. Any member of the bar 
attempting toinfluence the action of Congress would 
be held guiliy of misconduct. No one unless a member 
of the bar of the court of final jurisdiction in the State 
or territory in which he resided, or of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia or of the United 
States, should be admitted to practice, or appear before 
committees of either House, except in his own behalf 
or in behalf of a friend, and only authorized attorneys 
might ask compensation. Any person giving or receiv- 
ing compensation for the purpose of influencing the 
action of Congress or any committee would be held 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished, if proved guilty. 


Eprror CENTURY. 


“ Hybridization." 


INQUIRIES having been made in regard to the place 
where the experiments in crossing wheat and rye were 
performed, which were described in THe CENTURY 
for January, it may be well to state that all the plants 
were grown near River Edge, Bergen County, New 
Jersey. The work was all performed by Mr. E. S. 
Carman, of the “ Rural New Yorker.” 
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Discarded. 


| AST night I lay on her breast, 

4 To-day I lie at her feet; 

Then to her heart I was pressed — 

Must you now put your foot on me, sweet! 


Ah, lightly as possible, pray — 

Grace for your red rose of last night! 
No doubt I look faded to-day ; 

But are you quite so fresh in this light? 


And—need there is none of that tear, 
For I lie quite exposed to the dew— 

Did it never occur to you, dear, 

That the flower may have wearied of you! 


Charles Henry Webb. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 


THERE is just about humility enough in the whole 
world to supply one man with what he needs; and 
pray, what are the rest of us going to do? 


_ I CAN find plenty of people who can improve every 
line I have ever written, who can’t write one good one 
of their own, . 


THE world don’t ask to be instructed ; 
ask to be amused and cheated. - 


GRATITUDE pays all our debts. 


PRIDE is located half-way between vice and virtue, 
and a little of it won’t hurt a saint, and a good deal of 
it often helps a sinner. 


they simply 





Don’t forget this, my boy: there are ten thousand 
ways to miss the bull’s-eye, and only one way to hit it. 


WHAT a man can’t prove never ruined any one yet; 
it is what he can prove that makes it hot for him. 


THERE are lots of things in this world we can’t ex- 
plai:., and that is just what makes the things we can 
explain the more certain. 


RPENTANCE is a commodity always in market. The 
purchaser names the price for it; lucky for him if he 
doesn’t name the price too high. 


I piscover this difference between indolence and 
laziness. Indolence is a disease of the soul, laziness 
of the body. 

Ir we knew the exact value of things, we should be 
comparatively free from envy. 

THE great — of life is first for bread, then 
butter on the bread, and at last sugar on the butter. 
This is the best any of us can do. 
men are dishonest, or will be the first 
ey get. 

THERE are two things that everybody thinks they 
can do better than any one else—punch the fire, and 
edit a daily paper. 


ALL oy 
good chance t 


WE make our own destinies. Providence furnishes 


the raw material only. 


REVENGE is a barren victory at best; its spoils are 
remorse. 


I pon’T believe in special providences. When a 
mule kicks a man, and knocks him anywhere from 
eight to twenty feet off, I don’t lay it to the Lord; I 
say to myself, That man got alittle too near the mule, 
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THERE is pedantry in all things. Any man who 
loads up a double-barrel gun to kill a cockroach with, 
is a cockroach pedant. 


WHEN a man begins to travel around the world on 
his religion, I am as afraid of him as of a three-card- 
monte sharp. 


My dear boy, don’t begin a fight, but once begun 
stay to the finish, and pick up the fragments. 


Uncle Esek. 


The Truth About It. 


“ SPRING,” sang the poet, “budding Spring.” 
Alas! the boughs were bare; 

He was himself the one green thing, 
For ice lay everywhere. 

“ Hail, Spring, with breezes soft and sweet.” 
The Spring returned his hail; 

There came a shower of snow and sleet 
Upon a wintry gale. 


“Sing, merry birds, in bush and tree.” 
Hfe read the almanac; 

The birds were wiser far than he, 
And did not hurry back. 


“Spring, gentle ’”’"—here he ceased to sing. 
t the sad truth be told; 

The while he sang of balmy Spring, 
He caught an awful cold. 


Mrs. M. P. Handy. 
A Cure for Heroics. 


Tuey drift along a summer lake; 
And talk about whatever chances, 
And little confidences make 
About their soulful fears and fancies. 
They half suspect that life is vain, 
Despite its comforts incidental, 
For he is in his Harvard strain, 
And she is slightly sentimental. 


He. 


Would I had been a bold Baron 
In the old dim days of yore (said he), 
In my castle grim on Weser’s rim, 
Where my father lived before (said he), 
With armor old and portraits young 
Of grand-dames fair around me hung, 
And coffers of gold, galore (said he). 


The Baron held a skillful rein, 
And smote with a mighty arm; 

No mocking question vexed his brain, 
And saved the foe from harm. 

His sword the ward of his feudal lord, 
His conscience, of the Pope, 

The Baron gayly ranged abroad, 
To end his days in hope. 


O sturdy men of eld! (said he), 

Ye strove, and gained the mastery. 
With will remorseless, conscience free, 
At heart a child’s simplicity. 


I would I were that Baron gay, 
To part with weary self (said he), 
To shock these ponderin schemes away, 
This sordid toil for pelt (said he), 
The boar to chase, the foe to trace, 
Death-dealing open blows to give, 
Life’s sophist sphinx no more to face. 
Ah, this, methinks, would be to live! 


She. 


Would I had been a bowered ladye 
As my true love rode by (said she); 
In days of old were hearts of gold, 
For selfish ends too high (said she). 
And as abroad to death he rode 
I had spent nor tear nor sigh (said she), 
As page my steed I had bestrode, 
Perchance for him to die .(said she). 


A wretched age of gain and greed 
We live in, void of higher creed; 

A narrow life, a failing strife 
To rise above our level earth: 

Our tender faiths are put to knife 
Within the hour that gave them birth. 

We women eat our hearts (said she), 
For lack .of loyal love and faith. 

Ah, could my knightly dream but be, 
Then he and I might welcome death. 


7 id 7 7 ° * 


So sorrowed they in youthful prime 
(It must have been a pleasant woe, 

So sure to meet its cure in time)— 
They wedded five good years ago. 


He faces gaunt “ Cui bono?” doubt 
With manful buffet, if it come; 

For faith in man and faith in God 
Shall come of faith in wife and home. 


Her pathway lies in pleasant light, 
Her baby on her breast is lying ; 

And she has found her knightly a 
But now she never dreams of dying! 


Martha Wolcott Hitchcock. 


To Frederick Locker. 


I MEET thee not by yonder lea, 
Where fruited fields are waving; 

But Mincing Lane and Battersea 

Have meanings fresh and sweet to thee, 
Thou poet of the paving! 


A grass blade from the gardener’s plot, 
A crannied wall-flower peeping, 

Are more to thee than meadows shot 

With daisies white and clover spot, 
And wild brooks in their leaping. 


’Tis London with its eager pace 
That never rests nor tires, 

The deep heart of its commonplace 

Touched into tenderness and grace, 
That most thy muse inspires. 


And that great world, too oft a bore, 
Despite the joys that wreathe it, 
In thy melodious, dainty lore 
Bespeaks the ancient charm it wore, 
e good that’s underneath it. 


Edward F, Hayward. 


Burning the Love-letters. 


ASHES to ashes, dust to dust, 
When life has quit the mortal frame. 
When Love is at his last, we must 
Bury him thus, with flame to flame. 


Walter Learned. 
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